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MARBLE MANTLE WAREROOMS OF J. & M. BAIRD. 


THE SPRING GARDEN MARBLE WORKS stances mixed with or imbedded in the mass—such 
OF J. & M. BAIRD. as serpentine, hornblende, quartz, &c. Where a 
piece of marble is not purely white (and white 
Tue term marble is applied to those finer varieties specimens are very rare), it has received its tints 
of granular and compact limestone which, being of generally from the oxide of iron, the solution of 
a closer grain, are susceptible of a superior polish, which has wholly or partially penetrated the mass 
and are remarkable for either their whiteress, their previous to its complete induration. Blue and green 
blackness, or the beauty and variety of their colors. marbles frequently owe their tints to: minute parti- 
In former times, the appellation of marble—which cles of hornblende. The black varieties are colored 
is derived from the Greek verb to shine or glitter— by carbon, and sometimes by bitumen. 
was indiscriminately given to many stones that ad- The ancient statues, of which so many beautiful 
mit of being polished, and, accordingly, we find specimens are still remaining, were formed of mar- 
alabaster, serpentine, basalt, porphyry, &c., oc- ble obtained from quarries which are met with even 
easionally ineluded under that term. At present, to this day; and the general character of all such 
however, it is customary to confine the term “ mar- quarries may be judged from a description of those 
ble” to the kinds of limestone above alluded to, { at Carrara. These quarries are almost universally 


whether in a pure state or varied with foreign sub- situated about midway of the mountain, and al 
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though said to have furnished the ancients with the 
material for building the Pantheon at Rome; and, 
mor’, recently, to have supplied nearly every civil- 
izet country throughout the globe with the precious 
contents, to the extent of an export amounting an- 
nually to an average of 40,000 tons) the workmen 
are still employed upon the surface; and so little 
effect has the labor of centuries produced upon the 
general appearance of the mines, that they may be 
safely affirmed to be inexhaustible. Of the export 
above named, nearly the whole is imported into 
this country. The statuary marbles are principally 
exported to France and England. Russia, whose 
rigorous climate peculiarly demands building mate- 
rial able to resist its ungenial atmosphere, erects 
with the world-famed marbles of Carrara her ma- 
jestic palaces and churches, 

The quarries contain four varieties of marble, of 
which the most valuable is that used by sculptors 
—the white granularly foliated limestone. This has 
always been the favorite material buth of the artists 
of ancient Greece and of modern Europe, in conse- 
quence of its purity of color, its delicate transparency, 
and its granular texture, which renders it much more 
easy to work than compact limestone. 

Some of the quarries may be explored with ease 
and safety, but such is by no means the case with 
all of them, while, in every instance, the paths by 
which they are approached are full of peril to the 
uninitiated. At times almost perpendicular, the 
way leads along the brinks of stupendous precipices, 
where no path can be discerned, and the brain reels 
as the incautious glance seeks to penetrate the 
gloomy depths of the rocky fissures amid which it 
winds. The miners are a fine and hardy race, re- 
markable for their robustness of constitution, reck- 
less courage, and unalterable good-humor; nor do 
the fatal accidents which occasionally occur tend to 
lessen their gayety; and many a snatch of wild but 
melodious song may be heard amid the clanging of 
hammers, the report of gunpowder, and the crash 
of falling stones. 

There being no springs in the quarries, and the 
difficulty of ascent rendering it essential to the work- 
men to avoid all unnecessary burdens, they are re- 
duced to drink rain-water, which they obtain by 
excavating square holes as reservoirs; their diet 
consists of polenta, or bread, and the common cheese 
of the country; and these simple aliments, with the 
fruits of the season, compose their whole nourish- 
ment. In wine or coffee they never indulge; and 
yet the amount of labor of which they are capable 
in many instances exceeds belief, as will be readily 
understood when the nature of their occupation is 
fully comprehended. 

In working the quarries, the huge blocks are first 
loosened from the mass by blasting, after which, 
wedges are applied until they are thoroughly detach- 
ed from the rock, when they are shaped into ob- 
ong squares—with the exception of the statuary 








marble, of which the value is so great that the 
masses are removed intact—then lowered to the 
poggio, or base of the mountain, whence bullock-cars 
transport them to the Marina, where they are em- 
barked. When the quarry is situated so perpendicu- 
larly that the stones incur risk of breakage from a 
too rapid descent, they are securely surrounled by 
strong ropes, and placed upon two parallel beams 
(or lizzi) of oak, beneath which lesser beams are 
arranged transversely. A workman stands upon a 
block throughout its perilous transit, whose duty it 
is to raise each of these so soon as it is passed, and to 
hand it to another man in froat, in order that it may 
again be placed securely upon the passage of the 
descending mass. This is the most dangerous ser- 
vice performed by the miners, as it occasionally 
happens that the huge block, after shivering for an 
inst@nt on its wooden support, yields to the impetus 
of its own weight, and, sliding from its oaken cradle, 
rushes headlong down the declivity, rending the 
stout cables by which it is bound like whipcord, and 
crushing beneath its stupendous mass the unfortu- 
nate individuals employed in assisting its descent. 
Where the quarry is level, and nearer to the base 
of the mountain, the /izza is dispensed with, and the 
blocks are allowed to roll down unaided; this ope- 
ration at times produces a most beautiful and thrill- 
ing spectacle, and one of so wild a nature that no 
description could do it justice. 

At the poggio, the blocks thus collected are loaded 
upon strong uncouth-looking bullock-cars, composed 
of three parallel beams of oak, of which the centre 
one is rather lower than the others; the animals are 
attached to the carriages in numbers proportioned to 
the bulk of the stone and the impediments which 
encumber their path; and the scene which ensues is 
one of the most extraordinary character. It is a 
very common occurrence to see ten yokes of oxen 
harnessed to one car, each guided by a driver, 
whove business it is to avoid as much as possible the 
ponderous masses by which the ground is over- 
strewn; and yet, at the first glance, it is impossible 
to believe that they can ever hope to accomplish so 
arduous an undertaking. In vain do the sturdy and 
patient brutes strain to their task; unwieldy by na- 
ture, and only passively intelligent, the couples can 
seldom or never be compelled to follow the guidance 
of their leaders, who, by stumbling and straggling 
over the rocky fragments among which they are im- 
pelled by their drivers, partially level the path be- 
hind them, as they are now dragged by the horns, 
now goaded by the iron-shod staff, and now urged 
by the wild, half-frantic cries of the men, whose 
shouts are re-echoed by the rocks in deafening dis- 
sonance ; but, swerving to the right or left, hew out 
for themselves a new line of road, frequently so im- 
passable that, after having by a mighty effort over- 
come some apparently impracticable difficulty, the 
wretched animals stagger a few paces further, and 
then fall dead at their task. For this evil there ex- 
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iste no remedy, however; the nature of the ground, 
and the constant deposits of stone rendering it im- 
possible to construct a safer means of exit from the 
poggio. The exact extent of this marble range we 
are unable to state, beyond the fact that it embraces 
many square leagues; the most productive as well 
as the most valuable quarries being those of the 
statuary marble, which do not exceed twelve in all, 
the whole of which are the property of four or five 
of the principal families of Carrara; but the aggre- 
gate number may be computed at 400, of which, be- 
tween forty and fifty are in full work, and produce 
admirable stone; while the number of workmen 
constantly employed varies from 2000 to 2500. Le- 
gends of gnomes and genii are rife among the 
miners, who, like their fellow-laborers inevery land, 
are imaginative and superstitiqus ; and in the quarry 
of Fantiscotti, a number of names eut into the rock, 
and some roughly-carved figures hewn upon its sur- 
face, are objects of peculiar awe, from the fact of 
their great antiquity and the absence of all tradi- 
tion regarding their origin. 

The Parian marble is the most pure, consisting 
almost entirely of carbonate of lime, and is conse- 
quently softer, somewhat more transparent, and of a 
more visible laminated texture than that of Carrara; 
the latter has, however, no other rival as regards 
either quality or durability. 

The cutting of marble, and bringing it to a form 
and appearance adapted to the purposes of the 
builder, are operations which, until the last few 
years, have undergone but a slight amount of 
change. The pickaxe at the quarry, and the saw 
and chisel at the mason’s yard, have probably for 
ages been the instruments by which these opera- 
tions have been conducted ; and, indeed, so far as 
regards the common building stones, the remark 
may be made in our own day. The more costly 
kind of stone, to which we give the name of marble, 
and which, from its nature, is susceptible of a high 
and durable polish, requires for its due preparation 
an amount of laBor far exceeding that which is cus- 
tomarily bestowed upor the commoner kinds of 
stone; and this circumstance has led, within a 
period comparatively recent, to the construction of 
machines which enable the processes of sawing, 
grinding, polishing, &c., to be performed with more 
expedition and less expenditure of manual labor 
than characterized the same operations formerly. 
Were it not for this circumstance, we should not 
probably have called the reader’s attention to this 
department of mechanical art; but there are many 
points connected with the subject at the present 
day which may prove interesting. 

Having in our city one of the largest establish- 
ments of the kind in the country, in which all the 
aids of steam and machinery are employed, we have 
obtained the consent of the proprietors to place in 
these columns a description of the 
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SPRING GARDEN STEAM MARBLE WORKS OF J. & M. 
BAIRD. 


Those of our city readers who have ever been in 
the neighborhood of Ridge Road and Spring Gar- 
den Street have doubtless noticed a large and im- 
posing building appropriated to the business opera- 
tions of the Brothers Baird. The engraving at the 
commencement of this article will give those at a 
distance an excellent idea of one of the fronts of 
this place—that of the Ridge Road—and to all, the 
following description will convey an idea of what 
enterprise, liberality, and science has accomplished 
in overcoming the difficulties which have previously 
attended the working of marble. Upon entering 
the inclosure, you are struck with the vast amount 
of the various kinds of marble which is piled up 
around you; those in the yard having the rough, 
uncouth exterior of the quarry, each awaiting their 
turn to be polished up and made acceptable to gen- 
teel society. We have before described the opera- 
tions at the quarry; and, presuming the block of 
marble to have been shipped on b>ard of a vessel, 
and transported thence to our wharves, and finally 
to the yard of the Messrs. Baird, we will describe 
the operations of sawing, rubbing, cutting, and 
polishing, as we saw them performed at this esta- 
blishment. 


SAWING DEPARTMENT, 


After these large blocks arrive, they are taken as 
they are wanted to the sawing-room—a representa- 
tion of which we give—by means of rollers and 
crowbars, and placed under the saws. After being 
firmly fastened in the position required, the saws 
are arranged so as to cut the slabs the thickness 
wanted, and set in motion by a long lever attached 
to the main shaft of the engine, which is so arranged 
as to give the saws a backward and forward motion. 
The saws used in the cutting of marble are not in 
reality saws with teeth cut in their edge; but are 
simply long strips of soft iron, with s smooth edge, 
the block of stone being separated by friction. To 
render the operation of the saw effective, it is aided 
by a fine quality of sand, with a constant supply of 
water; without the aid of which very little effect 
would be produced upon the stone. The motion 
being very rapid, the result of the friction is quickly 
seen. To regulate the cutting of the saw, and to 
prevent its jumping or wabbling about, a very nice 
and effective little machine called a regulator, which 
is not in use in any other establishment in the coun- 
try, is brought into requisition. This machine was 
invented by Tingely & Brother, Providence, R. I.. 
and, although occupying but a small space, is one 
of great importance in the duties it performs. It 
ean be so arranged as to force the saw down in an 
imperceptible manner at each motion, but quite ap- 


; parent in its ultimate result, and does the work, 
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which was formerly done by hand, in a surer and 
more effective manner. A dial-plate attached indi- 
eates and regulates the amount of pressure used. 
In this department, over one hundred saws are in 
use, all driven by a forty-horse engine, which also 
supplies the motive power for the whole building. 

When the large block is sawed into slabs, which 
require to be cut into smaller pieces, the slab is laid 
down upon a bed of sand, immediately under the 
saw which is to divide it. After the saw is ar- 
ranged so as to cut where required, the slab is 
covered entirely over by sand, a small groove only 
being left directly under the saw, when, as in the 
larger block, the friction of the saw, combined with 
sand and water, soon separates it. By the applica- 
ion of steam, the work of a month is done here in 
a week. After the stone is worked into slabs, it 
then goes into the 


RUBBING DEPARTMENT. 


The operation of rubbing, which is performed in 
this room, is effected through the aid of a large lap- 
wheel, about ten feet in diameter, and about two 
inches thick. This wheel (see engraving) moves in 
a horizontal manner, at the rate of two thousand 
feet a minute, and is propelled by an upright shaft 
connected by a large cog-wheel to a small shaft, 





RUBBING WHEEL. 


which receives its motion from the main shaft by a 
band and shaft-wheel. The manner of working is 
this: The workman lays the slab either endwise or 
fiat, as he may wish to rub it, upon the lap-wheel, 
and, by a series of movements from the axis to the 
outer edge of the wheel, gives it an even surface. 
Here, as in sawing, the aid of sand and water is 
called into requisition, which is accomplished by 
sllowing a constant stream of water to run upon a 
pile of sand elevated above the wheel. This sand 
ts deposited near the centre of the wheel; but, by 
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the revolving mction of the wheel, it is constantly 
impelled towards the outer edge, so that the entire 
surface is always covered, more or less, by it. The 
edges are also rubbed in the same manner, and can 
have any angle given them at the option of the 
workman. The marble is submitted to this process, 
not for the purpose of polishing it, but to give it an 
even surface, and to remove any ridges which may 
be upon its surface. The polishing we will describe 
hereafter. From this room, the marble is conveyed 
th the room above by a large hoisting-machine, 
worked upon grooves, and situated in the middle of 
the room. By this machine, marble can be hoisted 
into the third story, if occasion may require. 


STONECUTTER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Here, all the various designs of mantles, cornices, 
and other work are executed. Here may be seen in- 
numerable blocks of marble, undergoing the process 
of beautification, and shaping into the various forms 
for which they may be designed. The rich centres 
and sides of mantles here take their origin, and the 
skill and ingenuity displayed by the workmen are 
deserving of all praise. In the cutting of marble, 
various sized steel tools are used, which are driven 
against the surface by a wooden mallet with a force 
in proportion to the material required to be chipped 
away. Over thirty hands ara employed 
in this department, and the results of 
their labor are interesting in the extreme, 
requiring, as it does, so much care and 
nicety. In this room isa drilling-machine 
for drilling holes of any required size in 
marble ; this is also propelled by the aid 
of the steam-engine. It consists of a 
strong iron shaft, placed perpendicular 
between two stout iron uprights, At the 
top end of the shaft a cog-wheel is affix- 
ed, which is acted upon by another cog- 
wheel working upon a horizontal shaft 
which is propelled around by a belt and 
wheel from the main shaft of the engine. 
There is also, in this room, a smaller 
lap-wheel, used expressly for jointing up 
mantles and other work: by its aid, a 
perfect joint can be made in any of the 
various patterns of marble-work which 
are executed at this establishment. A 
small room adjoining the main room is 
appropriated for the sculpturing of the very fine de- 
signs used in mantle or other ornaments. The skill 
of the workmen displayed in this room is of the very 
highest character of art. Bouquets of flowers, want- 
ing nothing but color to make them appear perfectly 
natural, are gradually developed by the artistic touch 
of the workman. Cupid’s heads, scrolls, and, in fact, 
every article used for the embellishment of marble are 
in this room executed in the best manner, receiving 
no other polish than that left by the steel tools before 


mentioned. In the engraving, the workman is repre- 
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STONECUTTER’S ROOMS. 


sented in the act of modelling or forming the design 
in clay he intends to cut upon the marble, This 
mode is practised upon all designs which are very 
complicated in the detail. A large lump of clay, hav- 
ing pieces of wood or iron inserted in their proper 
places to support the weight of the clay necessary 
to carry out the design, is gradually worked out with 





MODELLING IN CLAY. 


a whalebone tool until the idea is fixed correctly; a 
mould is then taken of it, in which a plaster of Paris 
east is made, from which cast the workman cuts his 
marble. Clay is used to make the original design 
on account of the ease with which it can be worked, 
and the plaster cast is taken from that for its dura- 
bility. 


POLISHING DEPARTMENT. 


In this room all the less ornamental work, slabs 
for mantles, or tops for tables, receive their polish 
and finishing touch. This is in a great degree—that 
is, in point of quantity—performed through the aid 
of the steam polisher represented in the centre of 
our engraving. All large flat surfaces are 
polished by this machine, which consists 
of two very strong cast-iron arms having 
a large red running across the upper ends 
from one to the other. The lower ends 
have a strong cast-iron beam attached to 
them: this beam has a short arm which 
reaches down through a hole in the floor, 
und is worked by a lever attached to the 
main shaft of the engine which gives it a 
backward and forward motion. When the 
workman wishes to use the polisher, he 
places the marble slabs upon the tables at 
each side of the cast-iron arms, and takes 
a block of wood covered with strong thick 
cloth, which cloth is then spread over with 
a kind of putty made of block-tin and 
whitelead. and places it upon the slab. 
To the top of this block is fixed an iron 
rod about four feet long, having a clamp- 
like end which fits upon the rod on the 
upper ends of the machine. The motion 
of the machine propels the block over the 
surface of the marble, and gives it a polish. A 
piece of marble one foot wide and ten feet long can 
be polished in half an hour. Six of these polishers 
can be used at one time, if required. Our engraving 
represents three at work. The ornamental parts are 
polivbed by hand, with pumice, Scotch, and blood- 


{ scone, and the labor of more than twenty-five hanJg 
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POLISHING ROOM, 


is called into requisition to perform the amount of 
polishing which is done in this establishment. 

The third story af the principal building is ap- 
propriated for a store and packing-room. In this 
room all the facilities of a regular carpenter-shop 
ean be found, together with a turning lathe and cir- 
cular saw. In this room all the mantles and other 
work of the yard are packed, and from thence sent to 
every State in the Union, the fame of the Brothers 
Baird having extended itself throughout the length 
and breadth of this country. Here we saw over 
four hundred mantles finished and ready to be sent 
in different directions, and in a storeroom for orna- 
ments we were shown magnificent specimens of the 
sculptor’s art executed in the establishment and 
valued at over ten thousand dollars. 

The following engraving represents a very elegant 
monument intended to be sent to Baton Rouge and 
erected over the remains of the late General Thomas 
McCausland, one of General Jackson’s most distin- 
guished officers during the defence of New Orleans. 
The design of this memorial is chaste and gppro- 
priate, and the workmanship highly artistic. The 
order is Grecian, the parts being a die with enriched 
mouldings, bearing simply the name of General 
McCausland and the dates of his birth and death; 
a plain shaft relieved on its principal face with a 
military trophy encircling a medallion bust of Wash- 
ington, emblematic of heroism; an ornate urn sur- 
mounting the shaft; and a hovering eagle crowning 
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the whole work—the symbol of national care of the 
memory of a worthy son. The structure is about 
thirteen feet high; and, as may be imagined from 
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MAUSOLEUM. 


this brief description, its effect, associated with the 
object, is exceedingly good. 

The engraving of a Mausoleum which we give is 
taken from one now in the course of construction for 
a gentleman in Georgia. Our Northern readers may 
not be perhaps aware that in the Southern section 
of our country a great portion of the land is of so 
marshy a nature that the places of sepulchre have 
to be made above ground. Those of the poor are 
generally made of bricks and mortar, whilst those 
of the wealthy are made of marble. The design 
above is intended for fifteen bodies, three rows of 
five each, each one occupying a space two feet wide 
and seven feet long. When occupied, each compart- 
ment is sealed up with a piece of marble having a 
tablet and shield with the name and age of the 
person inclosed. Mausoleums have been built in 
this establishment to hold fifty-two bodies. 

The Gothic monument is intended to be placed in 
the cemetery at Savannah, Georgia, over the grave 
of a young wife. It is a splendid specimen of pure 
Gothie architecture, and was designed by John 
Notman, Esq., Architect, of this city. 

One peculiar feature attending the importation 
of marble into this country may perhaps be interest- 
ing to our readers. A vessel loads with cotton at 
the port of New Orleans for Italy, and after landing 
it, takes in as ballast a cargo of Italian marble, 
which ig landed at our wharves at a mere nominal 








{ price. Among the freight of the ship on her return 
> to New Orleans will be monuments or mantles which 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
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bave been worked out of the marble of a previous 
voyage to Italy, being an interchange of the staples 
of the two countries. 

The establishment of Messrs. J. & M. Baird is a 
little world in itself, embracing a space of one hun- 
dred and fifty feet on Ridge Road, and one hundred 
and twenty feet on Spring Garden Street, whilst its 
average depth on both fronts is at least one hun- 
dred feet. The latter part of the yard is devoted to 
monuments, and is filled with beautiful works of 
art. The cities of the dead of our own and other 
cities have long eloquently spoken of the success 
of the Messrs. Baird in this branch of their business, 
and they will continue to do so, for their skill and 
enterprise cannot but meet with increasing success. 

In the wareroom, an engraving of which we give, 
we found upwards of ove hundred different mantles, 
embracing the various kinds of marbles in use for 
that purpose. There were the plain, the florid, the 
modern, the antique styles; and there were in mar- 
bles the Sienna, the Egyptian, the Levant, the 
Brocatelle, the Spanish, the Pyrenees, the Mosaic, 
besides many others which we have not time to 
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specify ; indeed, such a variety presented itself as 
we have never before seen in one collection. The 
designs were all original, and executed, too, under 
the roof of the Messrs. Baird. Prices of this work 
we discovered to be according to quality of material 
and finish. We saw some patterns which are sold 
as low as ten dollars each, while others are held at 
a thousand and upwards the pair. The elaborate- 
ness of carving on some indicated the highest ele- 
vation of the chisel; not a few, indeed, were exqui- 
site specimens of the Phidian art. 

We must now take leave of our subject, first add- 
ing a fact or two connected with the same. The 
establishment of the Messrs. Baird was founded by 
the senior of the firm, in 1840, we think. It then 
consisted of only one small building. It now occu- 
pies the vast space which we have described, and 
gives constant employment to upwards of one hun- 
dred men. Its business was at first confined to the 
city ; it now has a field of operations embracing 2 
large portion of the South and West. Such a whole 
as it embraces is a credit to its authors and to the 
great and growing city where it is established, 








Tue flower-garden at Dropmore is shown in the 
above engraving. In this, the plants are so disposed 
that, when they are in flower, the corresponding 
forms of the figure contain corresponding colored 
flowers. 

Asa general principle for regulating the plants 
in this figure, the winter and spring flowers ought, 
as much as possible, to be of sorts which admit of 
being left in the ground all the year; and the sum- 
mer erop should be planted in the intervals between 


the winter plants ; or the summer crop, having been 
brought forward in pots under glass, or by nightly 
protection, may be planted out about the middle of 
June, after the winter plants in pots are removed. 
A number of hardy bulbs ought to be potted and 
placed under ground in the beds in the months of 
October and November ; and, when out of bloom in 
May or June, removed to the reserve garden and 
placed there in order to perfect their foliage, and 
mature their bulbs for the succeeding season. 
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Tue difficulty in designing double or connected 
~ottages is much enhanced by many little personal 
feelings which arise amomg cottagers respecting cer- 
tain occupations and rights. The mutual use of a 
pump, cistern, or yard becomes unfortunately a 
frequent object of contention, more especially in a 
‘rowded vicinity; and it is therefore desirable to 
render the tenements as independent of each other 
as circumstances will admit. There are many coun- 
terpoising advantages in favor of a connected series 
of dwellings, not the least of those being “a consi- 
lerable saving of expense in the construction,” from 
framing of the roof, mutual use of walls, and many 
ther adventitious results of the combination of la- 
bor and material. Added to this, a more important 
group of buildings is formed, which, connected With, 
and rendered subservient to, appropriate landscape 
scenery, produces one of those many nameless 
Tt is not that we 
‘an vie with the sublimities of foreign scenery. We 


charms peculiar to our country. 


have no “snow-clad Alps,” with which to dazzle 
the admiring gaze of the traveller, but we can point 
to our fields rich with the golden harvest, our ver- 
lant meadows gladdening the heart as well as the 
eye, and our noble forests, adorned with venerable 
aks, the growth of ages. 

The accompanying illustration consists, in plan, 
of two dwellings entered from one common porch or 
entrance, which affords at each extremity access to 
a living-room 16 feet by 14 feet, having behind it the 
12 
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kitchen 14 feet by 12 


offices. 


feet, and the customary out- 
The staircase is on the side of the living- 
room, a pantry being formed under the stairs, and 
the upper story containing two bedrooms. The 
front and side of each dwelling would be occupied 
by the garden plot, and a small yard at the back of 
Placed on a site 
selected with care and judgment, it is so contrived 


eaeh completes the arrangement. 


that these buildings would form an agreeable fea- 
ture in the landscape, and that the cost of their 
erection would recommend the design, the estimate 
being $2,173. 





SONNET.—ELECTRICITY. 


BY WM ‘LEXANDER. 


A potent spirit thine, Electric Fire! 

Benevolent thy mission. Thy fond care 
Keeps Nature’s works forever fresh and fair; 

An atom, world, alike thy force desire. 

In the swart cloue .ou dost thy power display; 
In the cold nori thy beauty doth unfold, 
When in gay colors—red, and green, and gold— 

Aurora changes polar night to day. 

Now, with rapidity of thought or light, 

Along a copper wire, thou dost convey 
Sweet messages of love and charity— 

Striving, with seraph’s influence and might, 

To associate those who natural enemies stond, 

And bind mankind in one clese brotherhood. 

















THE HERMIT 


BY MRS. C. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was night; Father Angelo sat alone in his 
hermitage, the light of a solitary lamp illuminating 
his august figure. An open Bible lay upon his knee, 
his arms were folded across his breast, while his up- 
turned eyes were fixed upon the dark ceiling which 
arched above him. It was a night of winds and 
clouds; the foliage of the trees swept sighingly 
against the uncurtained windows, the rushing sound 
of swollen waters came hurriedly and mourningly 
on the ear, and the low, plaintive howl of the watch- 
dog rose when the sobs of the gale subsided, as if to 
tell his master of the desolate aspect of all things 
abroad. Everything within wore the sober, gray 
tint of the rock near which the little cabin was 
moored. The walls were of a dim gray; a robe of 
gray serge, confined around the waist by a leathern 
band, covered the majestic figure of Father Angelo, 
and his long, gray locks and flowing beard mingled 
their silvery shadows with the folds of his monk- 
like robe. There was one object which stood out 
dark and imposing in the twilight dimness of the 
apartment, and that was an ancient-looking organ, 
whose gilded and massy pipes, dim with age, seemed 
coeval with the ancestral-looking being who inha- 
bited that lone spot. All the light streamed around 
the head and bust of the hermit, glimmering on the 
pages which lay unfolded upon his knee, and falling, 
like a dim fringe of faded gold, round the edge of 
his ash-colored raiment. 

All at once, a faint, wailing cry, heard at the very 
door of the cabin, mingled with the sighs of the 
wind. Father Angelo started from his devout ab- 
straction, and bent his ear in the direction of the 
sound. At first, he thought it the moan of some 
wandering night-bird, then the low whine of the 
watch-dog’s dream ; but it? ezew louder and moro 
distinct, and was evidently the expression of human 
weakness and suffering. The hermit arose, while 
his tall form towered grandly upward within the low 
walls, and, tightening the girdle round his waist, as 
if strengthening himself for sot “unknown conflict, 
he opened the door, through Waich a stormy gust 
came rushing, threatening to extinguish his lamp, 
whose black, unsnuffed wick indicated the long reve- 
rie in which he had been indulging. 

“Father of Mercies !” exclaimed he, as he bent 
over the threshold, while the wail ascended, as from 
under a weight of down. He stooped lower and 


lower, then bent one knee, and stretched his arms 
towards a white object lying right on the rocky 
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steps of the door. He raised it with trembling 
hands, and bore it to the light. Just as he reached 
the lamp, it struggled, the downy wrapper fell from 
the upper part, a pair of waxen white arms broke 
loose from the envelop, and a little cherub infant 
face beamed upon the sight. Unlike those of youth 
and maturity, the tears of infancy leave no disfigur- 
ing traces on the moist cheeks; they are rather like 
the dew on the young flower, making it brighter 
and fairer as soon as it is exhaled by the sun. Fa- 
ther Angelo continued to gaze down on his strange 
burden in an ecstasy of wonder. It was the first 
time infant innocence had ever been cradled in his 
powerful arms; the first time its pure breath, min- 
gling with his, had penetrated, like a sweet south 
wind, to his innermost spirit, whispering of heaven 
and heavenly things. Pleased with its transfer 
from darkness to light, and its release from the 
smothering folds that mantled its face, the infant 
fixed its soft, bright eyes on the face of the hermit 
with a look so helpless and confiding, it thrilled 
through his thick gray serge robe, and made him 
clasp the child closer to his breast. Feeling the 
grateful warmth, the infant twisted its little dimpled 
fingers in the silvery beard that flowed down like a 
rill on its bosom. 

“Father of the fatherless!” cried he, lifting his 
eyes, which, by a strange fascination, had been 
riveted on the helpless being before him, in a hea- 
venward direction, “is it thee who has sent this 
innocent one to me—me, the aged and the lone? 
Have the clouds round about thy throne opened, and 
one of thy cherubs winged its way from Paradise to 
this rock-built nest of mine? Poor, little innocent!” 
continued he, again fixing his prayerful eyes on its 
fair, still brow, “ what a home for thee! How can 
this breast, so long closed to every earthly affection, 
cherish a tender nursling like thee, who should even 
now be slumbering on a mother’s gentle bosom? 
Poor, wind-blown blossom, thou hast fallen on a 
bleak and barren soil !” 

The deep voice of the hermit, softened by emo- 
tion, murmured gently in the infant’s ear—for, 
young as it was, it was susceptible to the impression 
of human kindness—and it looked in his face and 
smiled. Has any sunbeam ever visited this dark- 
ened world of ours half so beautiful as the smile of 
infancy? The little rose-leaf lips curling so deli- 
cately, the clear, translucent eye lighted up with 
such heavenly lustre, the soft, round cheek dim- 
pling and smoothing, and dimpling again, like the 
play of waters in the sun, while a tender, brooding 
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sound issues from the dove-like throat. How love- { groaning at this realization of all his fears, placcA 


ly, how touching this assemblage of infant charms! 
Father Angelo felt his very soul dissolving within 
him. How strange he looked, that tall, monklike, 
sublime old man, holding, with such tender care, 
the frail, down-wrapped foundling! So absorbed 
was he in his novel emotions, he did not heed the 
opening of a side door, or the entrance of a woman 
dressed in a peasant’s garb, evidently of a subordi- 
nate rank. 

“The Lord save us!” she exclaimed, when, after 
stepping cautiously forward, she beheld the smiling 
babe cooing in her master’s arms—“ the Lord save 
us!” she continued, elevating both hands parallel 
with her eyes, “ how came that weanling here ?” 

“The Lori, whom you so lightly invoke, only 
knows,” answered Father Angelo. “ Take the child, 
Naomi. To your care I commit it. As you would 
make a golden bed in heaven, let your breast be a 
pillow of down to this poor deserted, but Heaven- 
sent child.” 

He laid it gently in Naomi’s arms, then lighting 
his lantern, took his oaken staff, and went forth into 
the darkness of the night. 

“Who knows,” thought he, “but the desolate 
mother may even now be wandering near, to learn 
the fate of her offspring? God often works out his 
holy will by human instruments. Some one must 
have left that forlorn one at my door, who doubtless 
needs our cherishing care fs much, nay, more ; for 
nothing but abandonment and despair could have 
prompted a deed so rash.” 

He held the lantern so as to illuminate the sha- 
dows which hung round the jagged, massy, and 
moss-grown rocks, against which the cabin leaned, 
and by which, in front, it was partially hidden; but 
no form was concealed in the gloom. Then lower- 
ing it, so that its light streamed upon the ground, 
he caught a glitmpse of the waters that, made turbid 
by the late rains, rolled dark and sullen, threatening 
to overflow the banks, and dashing headlong and 
foaming over a bed of rocks just below the cabin. 
With a troubled spirit, he approached nearer and 
nearer the stream, which looked darker and darker 
in contrast with the rays that flashed upon it ina 
red line, with comet-like brilliancy. The dull, 
heavy, continuous gurgling of the waters struck 
coldly on the heart of the hermit—it sounded so 
dirge-like and sad, so much like a funeral wail over 
the drowning or the dead. There was one spot 
where the rocks made a kind of dam, and where the 
current drifted strongest, as if angry with the ob- 
stacle which impeded its course. There he beheld 
an object on which he at once concentrated his 
gaze with an intensity of horror it is impossible to 
describe. A woman, whose head and shoulders 
rested op the bank, against which the waves had 
dashed her, lay with white, still face, that gleamed 
ghastly and cold above her dark-colored garments, 
foamed. Father Angelo, 


over which the water 


his lantern on the ground, and, stooping down, en- 
deavored to raise the lifeless body before hima The 
long hair, sweeping down, twisted with the slender 
shrubs that fringed the bank, and arrested his 
movements. With a shudder, he disentangled the 
lifeless and dripping locks, and, leaving his lantern 
behind, he turned with hasty steps towards the 
cabin. 

For twenty years, Father Angelo had slept undis- 
turbed in that lone spot, his only inmate the faith- 
ful domestic who had followed him to the hermitage 
he had chosen as a retreat from the world and its 
eares. And now, with a helpless infant on one side, 
and a drowned woman on the other, he stood for a 
moment bewildered and horror-stricken. But Nao- 
mi, who was as remarkable for the energy as the 
fidelity of her character, deposited the now sleeping 
infant on a bed of blankets, and assisted her master 
in his efforts to awaken the apparently extinguished 
spark of life in the pale and ghastly body of the 
stranger. But, after hours of fruitless endeavor, 
they ceased, under the conviction that there was but 
one Being who could animate that cold form, and 
restore the mother to her child. 

“ Let the dead rest,” said Father Angelo, solemn- 
ly; “vain is the help of man. Compose her limbs 
for the grave, Naomi, for she hath no more place 
with the living. I go to pray that this mournful 
event may be sanctified to our everlasting good.” 

Naomi was left alone with the dead mother and 
the sleeping infant. The soft, warm breathings of 
the latter stole balmily on an atmosphere which the 
presence of death had chilled, and neutralized its 
power. Naomi’s strong mind resisted the debasing 
superstition common to her class, and, while she set 
herself gravely and mournfully to her task, no weak 
terror of the helpless and motionless being before 
her—alas! being it could no longer be called—be- 
numbed her hand or glazed her eye. The poor vic- 
tim was beautiful and fair to look upon. She 
seemed to have died without a struggle, for her fea- 
tures were placid ; and, though a faint violet tinge 
shaded her mouth, a gentle smile lingered round 
the lips. It was only in the half-closed, glassy, 
soulless eyes that the triumph of death was seen ; 
all else seemed the serenity of sleep. Naomi wrap- 
ped the body in a linen sheet, while she dried the 
garments saturated in the stream. They were of the 
finest material, and showed the wearer belonged to 
no vulgar class. 

All night, Naomi kept watch over the sleeping 
and the dead. The morning sunbeams lighted up 
the pallid face of the suicide, its evening rays fell 
upon her grave. 

The infant, thus cradled by Previdence in a rocky 
nest, found therein the down of tenderness, soft as 
that which broods over the unfledged bird. There 
was nothing about it to indicate its parents’ names; 
but Naomi discovered a paper in its bosom, which 
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she gave to Father Angelo. It contained these few, 
thrilling words :— 

“A wife, forsaken by her husband, who, in the 
extremity of her despair, is about to commit her 
soul unsummoned into the hands of the great and 
dreadful God, intrusts her child to thy keeping. I 
have heard of thy goodness and sanctity, and I 
come, a heart-broken pilgrim, to lay my offering at 
thy feet. Reject it not, as thou wouldst not be re- 
jected by thy Saviour, when soul and body are 
parting. Far from that world where my happiness 
has been wrecked, let her be nurtured and sheltered. 
If possible, let her never be exposed to the influ- 
ence of human passion. I dedicate her to God. I 
intrust her to thee. The name she bears is unhal- 
lowed, given with the baptism of a mother’s tears. 
Let it perish with me, for it is my own. Man of 
God, pray for the soul that, too feeble to withstand 
the ills of life, is yet strong enough to rush into an 
awful eternity.” 

This sad and only relic of the unhappy and mis- 
guided being who had left him so strange a legacy, 
was carefully preserved, as it might hereafter fur- 
nish a clue to the birth of the infant. 

“She shall be called Blanche,” said the hermit, 
while his quivering lips and moistened eyes were 
eloquent of the past. Then taking the child, and 
raising it in his arms towards heaven, he added, in 
a solemn voice, “Oh, Thou, whose spirit did once 
descend in the form of a dove on the head of the 
Incarnate, let its wings hover over this innocent in- 
fant, and save it from the polluting influence of sin 
and passion! I renew the dedication made by its 
dying mother, and lay this spotless lamb, as a living 
sacrifice, on thine holy altar.” 

Thus consecrated by prayer, this foster-child of 
destiny was received into the deep shades of Rock- 
rest; and there she bloomed into childhood, ‘know- 
ing nothing of the world beyond the wild stream 
that bounded the Solitary’s sequestered domain. 
The cabin was situated in a kind of wilderness, far 
from the public road, and it was only by following 
the course of the stream the hapless suicide could 
have found that unfrequented spot. Naomi, who 
possessed that vigorous age which partakes of the 
nature of eternal youth, attended to all the wants 
of the household, which were, indeed, few, and 
chiefly supplied by the fruits and vegetables which 
flourished under her careful hand. About once a 
week, she appeared with a large basket on her arm, 
winding along a by-path, on her way to the nearest 
town, where she Could obtain all needed additions 
to their simple store. During her absence, the 


young Blanche would remain with Father Angelo, 
for whom she already fhanifested the most tender 
and fervent attachment. She would sit for hours 
on a little stool at his feet, listening to the music of 
the organ, while he drew forth its solemn, religious 
notes, till a long, deep sigh, bursting from the very 
heart of the child, showed that she was oppressed 
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by the heavy grandeur of the strains ; then he would 
take her in his arms, and, placing her little delicate 
fingers on the keys, she smiled as the soft tones 
gushed from under them, believing them all her 
own, and, nestling her rosy cheek in his long, white 
beard, looked like a flower ’mid Alpine snows. As 
she grew older, and her thoughts found expression, 
it was the most interesting thing in the world to 
watch the development of a mind, unfolding under 
such peculiar circumstances and strange influences. 
In the midst of solitude, the companion of age, she 
dreamed not of the existeng of childhood or youth. 
To her, Father Angelo was the incarnation of beau- 
ty and power, and she clung to him with a love, and 
looked up to him with a worship, such as the crea- 
ture feels forthe Creator. He talked to her of God; 
she beheld her God in him, his goodness and glory, 
his majesty and love ; and he did, indeed, resemble, 
in lineament and expression, the magnificent figures 
which Raphael’s bold hand has sketched of Jehovah 
presiding over the birth of Creation, and calling out 
light from the gloom of chaos. He was old; but 
his old age was that of the rock which sheltered 
him, firm and strong. It was that of the everlasting 
mountain, covered with perpetual snow, that gives 
one an impression of power and duration. His am- 
ple forehead, covered with living snow, was a tablet 
grooved by the hand of time, where hieroglyphics 
were traced more sublime than Egyptian priesthood 
ever knew. His eye, dark, grave, and serene, had 
a depth of meaning in its solemn light the sounding 
line of thought could scarcely fathom. It had the 
upward glance of prayer, the downward gaze of 
intense meditation ; seldom did it seem fixed on any 
present object, except the little Blanche, and then 
language could not describe its sad, earnest, pitying 
expression. 

The first time Blanche ever saw herself, she was 
standing by Father Angelo on the borders of the 
stream whose waters had been her mother’s wind- 
ing-sheet. It was a clear, sunny day, and glass is 
not more translucent than the clear, blue surface 
that reflected the cherub form of the child and the 
venerable figure of the hermit, hand-in hand, the 
most beautiful personification of childhood and age 
that perhaps ever stood side by side. 

Blanche bent over the stream and smiled on her 
own sweet image. The sweet image smiled back 
again. She stretched out her fair, dimpled arms, 
and the fair, watery arms responded with the same 
loving movement. 

“ Look, Father, look !” she cried; “there is you; 
and there—who is that little one standing where I 
am, too ?” 

“Tt is yourself, my dear child. 
glass, and gives back your own image as well as 
mine. As you see me on the bank and in the 
stream, so do I behold two little Blanches.” 

“But why didn’t God make me like you?” asked 
the child. “Why didn’t he make another like me? 


The water is like 
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Oh, Father, I love myself down in the water! I 
want to take hold of myself. Can I?” 

And, stooping over, the child would have fallen, 
destroying the mirror and her own life, had not the 
hermit held her back ; and, raising her in his arms, 
he sat down under an aged oak, and talked to her 
of the great Maker of all things till her young spi- 
rit glowed within her. He told her as she saw her 
own image in the water, God could see his image 
in her heart while it was pure and clear like that 
water; but, if sin entered and polluted her thoughts, 
he would turn away hig face in sorrow and anger, 
and it would be left dark and troubled like thet 
stream, when the wind and the storm swept over it. 
He told her, too, how the Almighty once came into 
the world to bless and to save it; how he was once 
a babe in a manger, then a little feeble child like 
herself; and how, when a mun of sorrows, he took 
little children in his arms and blessed them, and 
said of such was the kingdom of Heaven. Blanche, 
with her starry eyes riveted on his face, drank in 
these divine truths, and, like the mother of our 
Lord, in after years, she pondered on all these 
things. 

Is it strange that she grew up the purest and 
most innocent of created beings ? 

Father Angelo, whose mind was richly imbued 
with classic as well as divine lore, poured into hers 
the chastened wisdom of Greece and Rome. He 
had banished from his library every book which 
treated of love and passion, and even the page of 
history which described the ruin caused by unli- 
eensed feeling and lawless crime was a sealed vol- 
ume to her. She read nothing but what he selected 
for her perusal; she had not a thought concealed 
from him, whom she venerated as the best repre- 
sentative of the Deity on earth. 

He taught her to play on the organ, and to modu- 
late her voice to sing. She manifested the most 
intense love for music. It satisfied her mind for 
the beautiful, of whose existence she was uncon- 
scious. It stood to her in the place of youth, beau- 
ty, and love, from whose association she seemed for- 
ever debarred. Whenever she sang, or listened to 
Father Angelo while he pressed the sounding bel- 
lows, and waked the instrument to devotional har- 
mony, her eyes would fill with tears, her cheeks 
would flush and turn pale, her hands tremble, and 
her lips quiver. The latent music of her being 
welled up from its hidden spring, and, as it flowed 
and undulated, her transparent countenance be- 
trayed all the motions within. 

Thus passed the first fifteen years of the young 
life of Blanche. Time, which had expanded her 
juvenile charms into the soft bloom of girlhood, had 
not perceptibly changed the noble lineaments of 
Father Angelo. His majestic fourm still towered 
like the palm-tree of the desert; his clear, dark eye 
still beamed with the radiance of the western sun. 
He seemed like one of those prophets of old, sancti- 


fied and set apart as a vessel of the Lord, into whom 
he had poured his inspiration, and anointed with 
the oil of his grace— 


“Remote from men, with God he passed his days, 
Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise ; 
A life so sacred, such serene repose 
Seemed Heaven itself” — 


till an incident occurred which disturbed its peace- 
ful calm, and left an impression, never to be effaced, 
on the heart of Blanche. 

She was sitting under that aged oak, whose gray 
strength and unwithered vigor reminded her of Fa- 
ther Angelo, on the brink of that stream on whose 
unceasing flow she was never weary of gazing; the 
shadow of the oaken branches rested on the water 
in lengthening lines, indicating the declining day. 
While she thus sat, half reclining on the grass, in 
an attitude of childish abandonment, she beheld a 
boat come gliding down the stream, in which were 
two figures. The novelty of the sight chained her 
to the spot, though her first impulse was to fly to 
Father Angelo and ask him the meaning of the 
strange phenomenon. The occupants of the boat 
were two young men, one of whom was plying the 
oars with animated grace, the other reclining indo- 
lently by his side. The moment, however, he caught 
a glimpse of Blanche, he spoke in a low voice to his 
companion, who, resting on his oars, suffered the 
skiff to float gently near the bank where she was 
seated. Such a figure in such a scene seemed more 
like a picture of the imagination than a living real- 
ity. The peculiarity of her costume alone would 
have riveted their attention. The only direction 
which Father Angelo had ever given Naomi with 
regard to her wardrobe was that she should be 
clothed in white, the only proper raiment, he re- 
marked, for a Heaven-dedicated child. She wore a 
loose robe, such as angels are represented wearing 
in the artist’s dream, which was confined around the 
waist by a white girdle. Her arms were bare, her 
hair, not curling, but waving, partly swept the 
grass and partly floated over her bosom, while her 
eyes, lustrous as the heavens and limpid as the 
stream, were turned with an innocent, wild, shy, 
wondering, yet admiring look on the first youthful 
specimen of humanity she had ever yet beheld. So 
deep was the seclusion of their dwelling, so watch- 
ful the guardianship of Father Angelo and Naomi, 
that no nun in a cloister was ever more sequestered 
from intercourse with mankind than this young girl. 
Indeed, her seclusion was far deeper than the clois- 
tered nun’s, for she does meet the dark-stoled monks, 
and, through the grate of her cell, she can look on 
many a human face divin®. Father Angelo, who 
had been driven by one of the wildest tempests of 
passion into the haven of Rockrest himself, who had 
seen the mother of Blanche a victim to the same 
moral desolation, and who had vowed upon her 
grave to shield her child from the dread elements 
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whose fury they both had known by fatal experi- 
ence, resolved that hers should be a vestal life, and 
that man should never be allowed to make himself 
a rival of the God who had proclaimed himself, ’mid 
the thunders and lightnings of Mount Sinai, a jea- 
lous God. The languid young man, wakened to 
sudden life, stepped upon the bank, and, raising his 
hat gracefully from his head, approached Blanche, 
who, roused from her trance of wonder and admira- 
tion, sprang from her grassy couch, and was about 
to fly towards the cabin. 

“Do not let us alarm you,” said he, in a low and 
gentle voice. “We are strangers, who, led by a 
spirit of adventure to navigate an unknown stream, 
find ourselves so near the close of day, we would 
thank you if you could direct us to a place of shelter 
for the night, if there is one near.” 

The voice of the angel welcoming the spirit at the 
gate of Paradise could hardly sound sweeter to the 
soul than his youthful accents to the ear of Blanche, 
accustomed only to the venerable accents of Father 
Angelo, and the kind, but coarser tones of the good 
Naomi. A sudden revelation of another life, a life 
unknown before, flashed upon her. The eyes of the 
young stranger, beaming with admiration, were 
riveted upon her face, and, for the first time, a 
deepening blush stole glowingly over the lilies of 
her cheek. 

“Father Angelo dwells in that cabin behind the 
rock,” she replied. “There is no other habitation 
near.” 

“Do you know him? Will he be willing to re- 
ceive us?” inquired the young man, exchanging 
glances with his companion, who, leaning over the 
edge of the skiff, waited with manifest interest the 
result of the conversation. 

“He is a Christian,” replied Blanche, with holy 
simplicity; “and God tells us to be kind unto 
strangers. Yonder he comes. I will ask him.” 

At the sight of Father Angelo’s tall and august 
form, looking still taller and more ancestral in its 
robes of solemn gray, his long, white, flowing beard 
and snowy locks uncovered to the breeze, the stran- 
gers again looked at each other with peculiar em- 
barrassment. 

“ Ah, I see now where we are,” exclaimed the 
speaker. “This must be the hermit of Rockrest. 
But you, young maiden, surely you do not dwell 
with him ?” 

“He is my father on earth, given me by my Fa- 
ther in Heaven,” answered the orphan recluse, un- 
conscious that her language was very different from 
what the strangers were wont to hear frem the lips 
of youthful beauty. 

By this time, the hermit had reached the spot 
where the stranger stood, and, as Blanche raised 
her innocent eyes to his face, she, for the first time, 
trembled and shrunk before its severe and majestic 


expression. Why did a strange feeling of shame, 


unknown before, roll like a sultry cloud over the 
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spotless surface of her thoughts? Why did she 
bow her head till her long, loose locks mantled the 
blushes that burned upon her cheeks ? 

“ Blanche,” said the hermit, raising his hand in 
the direction of the cabin, and bending upon her a 
grave, rebuking glance. She understood his mo- 
tion, and obeyed it, though not without casting her 
eyes one moment towards the young stranger, whose 
countenance flashed like lightning as she passed. 
He dared not detain her ; for there stood that awful- 
looking old man, leaning on his staff like one of the 
prophets of old, as if ready to call down the thun- 
ders of Heaven. 

“ Young man,” said Father Angelo, “ what is your 
errand here ?” 

“ We have wandered out of our way,” he replied, 
awed by the voice and manner of the hermit. “We 
wished to find shelter for the night, for the day is 
almost spent.” 

“The moon will light the path of your return,” 
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replied the hermit. “If you were weary travellers, 
girded for toil, and employed in the service of my 
Divine Master, I would give you food, and shelter, 
and rest; but the sons of pleasure can find no wel- 
come with us. Go back to your gay companions, 
and disturb not the abode of the solitary. Ye are 
of the world. Weare not of the world. You and I 
can no more mingle than the rock and the stream. 
Why do you linger? I do not wish to be harsh and 
inhospitable,” he added, in a softened tone; “buat I 
cannot suffer the breath of that world from which I 
have forever withdrawn, to pollute the solitude of 
this Heaven-dedicated spot. The earth is broad. 
*Tis but a narrow path I have chosen to walk in. 
Respect my rights, and invade them no more.” 

There was something so commanding in the ap- 
pearance and voice of Father Angelo, that the young 
man dared not linger. With an air of haughtiness, 
struggling with the awe which he could not shake 
off, he turned away, jumped into the skiff by the 
side of his companion, whose dipping oars soon 
flashed brightly in the rays of the setting sun. 

“ What did the young man say that covered your 
cheeks with blushes?” asked Father Angelo of 
Blanche, as they sat together in the light of the 
moon, that streamed into the low window of the 
cabin, and sprinkled with silver the faded gilding 
of the organ. 

“Nothing, father,” replied Blanche. “ He only 
asked for shelter, which I promised him in your 
name. ‘I was a stranger, and ye took me in,’ said 
our Saviour, and you have often repeated the words 
to me. Why, father, did you send them away in 
anger, instead of opening your door to receive 
them ?” 

“Did you wish them to remain, Blanche ?” 

“T did, father,’>she replied, without looking up; 
for that strange feeling of confusion, which she had 
never known before, dimmed the crystal mirror of 


her eye. “They were beautiful and fair to look 
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upon, and the voice of him who addressed me sweet 
as the sound of the distant waterfall. Surely, fa- 
ther, if the sons of men resemble these, they cannot 
be the wicked beings you have taught me to shun. 
These must have been angels; for the Bible says 
those who welcome strangers sometimes entertain 
angels unawares.” 

“My child! my child!” cried the hermit, in an 
earnest and troubled tone. “Remember how the 
serpent, with his beguiling tongue, charmed the 
mother of mankind. Remember how Lucifer was 
transformed to an angel of light. Oh, thou Guardian 
of innocence,” continued he, lifting up his invoking 
hands over her innocent head, “let not the tempter 
invade this new Eden of my chastened heart! Once, 
ence I have been banished from my paradise, in 
which the serpent had stolen. Spare me, O God, 
another trial! Not me alone—not for myself I 
pray. Plunge me in the furnace glowing with 
sevenfold heat, if it be thine infinite will ; but spare 
this spotless lamb—this lamb of the flock of Gilead, 
whom I have reserved for thy holy altar !” 

Awed by the solemnity of his words and manner, 
Blanche sunk upon her knees and bowed her head 
upon his lap. There was silence for a few moments, 
when the hermit spoke— 

“ Look up, my child. See how the moon-beams 
sparkle on the water. How peaceful and smiling it 
looks! And yet those same wavelets, now calm as 
the fleecy vault above, were woven as a shroud 
around your mother’s form, and prepared her for 
the grave where she now slumbers. I have never 
told you the story of your infancy; but it is time 
that I should warn you of the doom which was hers, 
and show you the lines traced by the hand of mis- 
guided passion and fatal experience.” 

“You told me that God had given me to your 
arms,” said the trembling Blanche, “ that I might 
be devoted to his service, and pass my days in 
prayer and praise. Tell me not of sorrow and sin; 
it makes me wish to die.” 

“ When temptation approaches, the armor of de- 
fence must be prepared. Better, far better to know 
of the rocks and quicksands that lie beneath the 
waves of existence, than wait till life’s frail bark is 
dashed against them by the fury of the tempest and 
broken into shivers.” 

Then, taking her hand, Father Angelo led her 
down to the very brink of the stream, and showed 
her the rocks over which the current foamed bright 
and white in the moonlight, and told her how dark 
and angry was the scene on the night when her mo- 
ther lay cold and stiff in her liquid shroud, while 
she, a weeping infant, reclined beneath his thresh- 
old. Then, winding through a path shaded by 
shrubbery and long grass, he carried her to the 
grave, now scarcely distinguishable from the green- 
sward around it, where the victim of passion slept 
in lonely and unawaking slumber. 
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“ Uh, my father,” cried the weeping Blanche, ris 
ing from the grave of her mother, and throwing 
herself into his arms, “save me from myself—save 
me from the world! But when you die—for you 
say the aged die before the young—who will shield 
me from temptation and guard me from evil ?” 

“He who committed you to my keeping will 
give his angels charge concerning thee, and they 
will bear thee upon their wings, and cover thee with 
them as a shield. ‘ Fear not, for I am with thee,’ 
saith the Lord Almighty.” 

From this night, a change came over the spirit of 
Blanche. Shadows, coming and going, flitted over 
the heavenly serenity of her brow, and a dewy soft- 
ness ofttimes veiled the clear lustre of her eyes. 
She was both happier and sadder than before. The 
stream, on whose margin she had so loved to recline, 
no longer Whispered to her of everlasting peace. 
Its murmurs told the story of her mother’s sorrows, 
and she saw in its cold bosom the image of her 
death-chilled form. But while these remembrances 
eame darkly and appallingly on one side, on the 
other glided the vision of the youthful strangers. 
Again she beheld the graceful figure standing at her 
side, with an eye bright as the sun, yet soft as the 
Wherever she was, that phantom 
form was near. Even when she knelt in prayer, it 
came and knelt at her side, and she could hear its 
voice of music mingling with the deep and organ- 
like tones of Father Angelo. 

That one brief moment was never to be forgotten. 
She might lingerin that solitude till her locks were 
white as the snowy locks of the hermit, till she, too, 
passed into the long, polar winter of life, but its 
memory would still be to her a vernal blossom, un- 
chilled by its snows, a silver fountain uncongealed 
by its frost.” 


waning moon. 


(To be continued.) 


THE TEMPTATION. 
Angels came and ministered unto Him.—Matr. iv. 11. 
BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 

(See Plate.) 


Even as to thee, 0 Lord, the waiting spirits 
Came in the darkness of temptation’s hour, 

So shall the humblest who Thy grace inherits 
Find, in his need, Thy all-sustaining power. 


Thou art, 0 Lord, our bright and great example 

And in Thy footsteps whosoe’er shall tread, 
Beneath his feet the enemy shall trample: 

The Woman’s Seed hath bruised the serpent’s head. 


Courage, faint heart! Oh! yield not to temptation, 
For Christ the Victor saw the tempter fall: 

Then in His Victory rest thy salvation, 
And in His freedom fear not Satan’s thrall! 











A FEW WORDS 


ON GEOLOGY. 


BY MARIA NORRIS. 


“Sermons in stones, and good in everything.”—SHAKSPEARE. 


In approaching this subject, we shall do well to 
remember that the Scriptures were never intended 
to be a scientific manual; that they speak of the 
phenomena of nature in language which, although 
not scientifically correct, is understood, and re- 
ceived among us without misleading any one; and 
that in them the Deity has not anticipated any of 
the remarkable discoveries which perchance He 
destined as the dowry of our latter ages. 

All that can be fairly required of science is that 
she should not contradict Scripture. There is a 
science, “falsely so called,” which has unhappily 
misled many well-meaning persons, and has almost 
persuaded them that Christianity and Philosophy 
are often at variance; but let us be certain that all 
truth springs from one origin, and that when we 
find two truths irreconcilable, the defect is ours; 
for there is in reality but one truth, an emanation 
from infinite perfection ; and while it is clear that a 
thing cannot differ from itself, it is a proposition 
equally simple that perfection does not produce 
imperfection. 

We, who are students in the outer court of the 
Temple of Nature, may fancy dissonances in the 
music, as the solemn anthem from within peals upon 
our ear; we may fancy incongruities as we catch a 
glimpse now and then of the inner glory by a half- 
opened door or a raised curtain; but what are our 
fancies? The thoughts of short-lived mortals are 
so far from infallible that the wisest steps are often 
those which we would undo and amend. Can we 
lead forth the army of the stars? Can we marshal 
the hosts of the planets, bidding each sustain his 
part in the silent and lovely dance which weaves 
chains of light around the earth, a dance which, with 
energy yet as fresh as when “ the morning stars sang 
together” on the birthday of creation, has been kept 
on in unbroken flow for six thousand years? 

Since regularity is the rule of Nature, eccentricity 
the exception, surely it is but reasonable to conclude, 
when we meet with insuperable difficulties, and 
apparent antagonisms, that we “see but in a glass, 
darkly,” and need a clearer light ere we successfully 
investigate the wonderful works of Providence. 
And since, in criticizing here, we are dealing with 
the works of Almighty Power and Benevolence, the 
greatest modesty ought to characterize our method 
of expressing our opinions. 

So far as a very superficial knowledge of Geology 
—if indeed that can be called a knowledge which 
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includes only a strong interest and a theoretical 
acquaintance—so far as such a knowledge may give 
the writer any right to hazard an opinion, she can 
honestly say that to her own mind certain truths of 
Scripture have received from geological facts con- 
firmation strong almost as mathematical demonstra- 
tion. She trusts that the prejudices against Geology 
are fast dying away; very certain she feels that, far 
from being at variance with Revelation, this science 
will be found to interpret the hieroglyphics in which 
Eternal Wisdom has been writing for countless ages 
on the rocks, a chain of circumstances, a volume of 
illustrations to the Book of Revelation. 

To the thoughtful mind, it does seem that the 
present age is rich in the discovery of such illustra- 
tions of the Scripture. Infidels had doubted whether 
Nineveh in reality ever existed, or whether, if it 
existed, the prophet had not exaggerated its size ; 
but Dr. Layard discovers the remains of the city, 
and finds the measurement of the walls to correspond 
with the account of Jonah. 

So, too, unbelievers, both scoffers and doubters— 
let not the writer be supposed harshly to judge the 
latter class—had ridiculed or tried to disprove the 
Scripture chronology. Some asserted that the world, 
as it is, existed from eternity ; others that the origin 
of man was far anterior to the period fixed in the 
Mosaic cosmogony; and such objections were not 
easily overruled, for, fix what point one may, an 
antagonist can always suppose a preceding race or 
races. It would seem, indeed, an unanswerable 
objection ; “but,” says Professor Hitchcock, “al- 
though Geology can rarely give chronological dates, 
but only a succession of events, she is able to say, 
from the monuments she has deciphered, that man 
cannot have existed on the globe more than six thou- 
sand years.” 

Nor is this a position assumed without reasons 
more than plausible. 

“That man,” says Hitchcock, “was among the 
very last of the animals created, is made certain by 
the fact that his remains are found only in the very 
highest part of alluvium. This is rarely more than 
one hundred feet in thickness, while the other fos- 
siliferous strata lying beneath the alluvium are six 
miles thick. 

“ Hence man was not in existence during all the 
period in which these six miles of strata were in a 
course of deposition, and he has existed only during 
the comparatively short period in which the one 
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hundred feet of alluvium have been formed; nay, 
during only a small part of the alluvial period. 
His bones having the same chemical composition 
as the bones of other animals, are no more liable to 
decay ; and, therefore, had he lived and died in any 
of the periods preceding the alluvial, his bones 
must have been mixed with those of other animals 
belonging to those periods. But they are not thus 
found in a single well-authenticated instance, and, 
therefore, his existence has been limited to the al- 
luvial period. Hence he must have been created 
and placed upon the globe (such is the testimony 
of Geology) during the latter part of the alluvial 
period.” 

That human remains are capable of fossilization 
is proved by the fact that the process is now actually 
going on in many parts of the world. 

“On the coasts of the Antilles,” says the learned 
Humboldt in his Cosmos, “these formations of the 
present ocean contain articles of pottery, and other 
objects of human industry ; and in Guadaloupe even 
human skeletons of the Carib tribe.” There is a 
large slab of limestone rock in the British Museum, 
containing a large portion of a female skeleton—a 
specimen familiar no doubt to many of our readers ; 
we believe it was dug up at Guadaloupe; in any 
case, a sight of it must convince the most sceptical 
that human bones are as capable of being thus pre- 
served as any remains which have been discovered. 

To our mind, the view of the earth as the labora- 
tory of the Deity, in which for thousands of years 
He carried on operations, preparing it gradually for 
higher and higher developments of organic life, is 
a sublime and awful retrospect. Were it possible 
for the panorama of Creation to be unrolled in suc- 
cessive scenes before us, the word Creator would be 
fraught with ideas of magnitude and power, of fore- 
sight and benevolence, infinitely surpassing our 
present conceptions. We should see how exactly 
the successive races of creatures were suited to the 
condition of the earth which prevailed during their 
life, and how their existence, while it lasted, was 
one of pleasure and enjoyment. 

Incongruous and unsightly in our eyes do many 
of the fossil creatures appear; but we should per- 
ceive, on a study of the subject, that creatures with 
organizations so delicate as our existing races could 
not have lived in the world’s then condition. Never, 
say the geologists, was the world so filled with high 
forms of organic life as now, and never was it in a 
state so adapted to their comfort and preservation. 

The vast changes which upheaved continents and 
overturned rocks are to us unknown. What a 
destruction of life and beauty would ensue, if such 
convulsive throes now agitatéd the earth’s crust! 
But the Deity creates to preserve, not to destroy; 
and, in the beautiful language of David, “ his tender 
mercies are over all his works.” 

And yet, if these giant changes had never occurred, 
how many beauties, how many sources of pleasure 
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and of industry would have been wanting! The 
romantic undulations of hill and dale, so important 
to the charms of fine scenery which have often 
elevated and chastened our minds, would not have 
existed. Imagine the earth’s surface a dead flat. 
What monotony! It would be a constant punish- 
ment to creatures so gratified by variety as we are. 
Not only would our taste have been wounded, but 
our precious stones and metals would have been 
sought in vain. Their formation probably occurs too 
low for human labor ever to have reached them, had 
not a mighty Hand overturned the earth's surface, 
and piled up in rocky storehouses such treasures 
as are accessible to the labor of man. 

Beauty might have gazed on the dew-drops, and 
longed to crystallize their rainbow sparklings, and 
to deck herself with them as ornaments; but she 
might have sighed in vain over their short-lived 
splendor; the tremulous rays of the diamoncé—that 
temple of imprisoned light—the rich glow of the 
ruby, the purple shinings of the amethyst, would 
not have been hers; nor could she have had those 
robes fine as tissue, which are woven for her by 
machinery almost perfect, if these convulsions of 
former ages had not brought the metals near tho 
surface. 

It may be interesting here to state that man’s 
labors have extended to a “ vertical depth of some- 
what more than two thousand feet (about one- 
third of a geographical mile) below the level of the 
sea, and consequently only about one-19,800th part 
of the earth’s surface.”* The temperature of the 
water at the bottom of a deep salt mine at Minden, 
in Prussia,f “was ninety-one degrees Fahrenheit, 
which, assuming the mean temperature of the air 
as forty-nine degrees three minutes, gives an aug- 
mentation of temperature of one degree for every 
fifty-four feet.” 

How essential are our coal-formations to our pros- 
perity as a nation! Whatever our condition might 
have been, at least we should have been situated 
widely different but for these treasures. 

Is it not a strange reflection that the gas which 
lights our streets, the coals of the household fires 
about which we gather, are new forms which a 
gigantic primeval vegetation has assumed. Nearly 
four hundred species have been detected by the bo- 
tanical analyst in the coal-formations of the world. 
Among them are grasses, gigantic palms, and coni- 
fers ; some of the latter exhibiting faint traces of 
annual rings! Strange register of bygone ages, 
penned by Time himself, and incapable of false- 
hood! 

How many changing seasons must have breathed 
through those green boughs—how many strange and 
extinct species couched beneath them, before the 
mighty metamorphosis was perfected! And how 





* Humboldt: “Cosmos.” Translated by C. Otte. 
t+ Idem. 
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many reverses of human fortunes, both private and 
national, were sustained and forgotten, ere those 
great hidden riches were disturbed, and brought to 
light! 

“In order to give some idea,” says Humboldt, 
“ of the luxuriance of the vegetation of the primitive 
world, and of the immense masses of vegetuble 
matter which were doubtlessly accumulated in 
currents, and converted in a moist condition into 
coal, I would instance the Saarbriicker coal-mea- 
sures, where one hundred and twenty beds are su- 
perposed on one another, inclusive of a great many 
which are less than a foot in thickness; whilst in 
the forests of our temperate zones, the carbon con- 
tained in the trees growing over a certain area would 
hardly suffice, in the space of a hundred years, to 
cover it with more than a stratum of seven French 
lines in thickness.” 

When we know that the depth of the Lancashire 
coal-fields is about one hundred and twenty feet, 
this gives us a vivid idea of not only the higher 
temperature of the earth during the carboniferous 
depositions, but also of the immense time it must 
have required to form and harden the measures. 

We have mentioned that the temperature increases 
as we dig below the surface, and to account for this 
we may state that geologists very generally believe 
that the centre of the earth is in a state of fusion, and 
that volcanoes are, to use a familiar illustration, the 
safety-valves of the globe. This, of course, is theo- 
retical: yet it is certainly possible, even probable ; 
but, as we cannot test beyond a limited depth by 
actual observation the nature of the earth’s strata, 
we must be contented to remain uncertain. Our 
theory, at any rate, is more reasonable than that of 
the Brahmin Scriptures, which assert that the world 
is supported by an elephant, upheld in his turn by 
a monster tortoise. “On what the tortoise rests,” 
says Humboldt, “ the credulous Brahmin is not per- 
mitted to inquire.” 

Here we may draw what appears to.us a most 
reasonable and fair argument for the truth of the 
Bible ; it is this. Our Scriptures, though they have 
not anticipated, do not, we believe, in any instance, 
when rightly interpreted, contradict science ; where- 
as the pretended sacred writings of the Brahmins 
and others contain falsities which a child would 
scorn to credit. The Brahmin scriptures in particu- 
lar contain false systems, systems of astronomy, &c., 
which stamp them as untruthful, when held in the 
light of modern scientific knowledge. No degrada- 
tion of this kind has been the fate of our Bible; we 
have, indeed, discovered that our interpretation of 
its meaning has, in a few unimportant instances, 
been mistaken; but the corrections consequent on 
such discovery have been fearlessly made, and the 
volume of mercy is left intact—and this while the 
writings of the best of the uninspired ancients are 
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full of absurdities, when they approach the subject 
of the world’s origin and the beginning of things. 
Any one may be satisfied on this latter point by 
referring to the chapter on the Greek philosophers 
in “ Tytler’s Universal History.” 

How is every part of this world crowded with 
proofs of design and of benevolence! There seems 
not an atom of matter forgotten or neglected: like 
the glasses in a kaleidoscope, the simple substances 
of nature are perpetually assuming new forms of 
attractions and usefulness; all is music to the ear, 
and beauty to the eye. While there is boundless 
profusion in nature, there is no waste; the debris 
of yesterday’s races serve to-day a fresh purpose in 
the economics of the world; and while nothing is 
wanting, neither is anything in excess. Amid so 
much apparent disorder, too, all is order; the ma- 
terials in the cabinet of Nature are arranged with 
all the regularity of a nice philosopher; or, in cases 
where this order is temporarily deviated from, the 
exception serves the prosperity of God’s creatures 
better than the rule could have done, as in the in- 
stances we have mentioned in some districts where 
the strata have been disturbed to place the metals 
within the reach of man. 

There is a sadness in the reflection that the bu- 
siest life of study must leave us on a low form in 
the school of knowledge—sad thought, indeed, were 
this life our only existence; it is, however, but the 
lower school; and the Christian student, who sees 
that in the material world everything answers the 
end of its creation, cannot doubt that his soul, with 
its insatiable cravings after knowledge—his soul, 
from whose depths the cry “ Excelsior” is perpetually 
arising to heaven—is destined for a life happy and 
glorious; of which his present state, in its best 
aspects, is but a very faint image. 

It is no strange earth in which we shall lie down 
until our resurrection; there is no place in it so 
dark that the eye of Providence is not perpetually 
overlooking it; and no atom of our composition can 
be scattered beyond the reach of His hand. 

With all her wonders, all her beauties, her myriads 
of past and present existences, our planet is but a 
point in our system, and our system but a speck in 
infinite space ! 

How well does the language of Job become our 
lips: “Surely there is a vein for the silver, and a 
place for gold, where they fine it. Iron is taken out 
of the earth, and brass is molten out of the stone. 

He (God) setteth an end to darkness, and search- 
eth out all ‘perfection : the stones of darkness, and 
the shadow of death. He putteth forth his hand 
upon the rock; he overturneth the mountains by 
the roots. Lo! these are parts of his ways; but 
how little a portion is heard of him? but the thun- 
der of his power who can understand ?” * 





Job, ch, 26 and 28, 








PIN-MONEY AND NEEDLE-MONEY. 


BY MARY SPENSER PEASE. 


TABLEAUX VIVANT. 


(See Plate.) 


TABLEAU I. 


“T have a little daughter, 
And she is given to me 
To lead me gently backward 
To the Heavenly Father’s knee.”—LowELL. 


Tus front of cottage, vine-covered and smiling in 
the sunshine. All its tasteful surroundings tell of 
peace aud happiness. Nor does the pleasant group 
in its doorway speak of aught else. Father, mother, 
and child—a holy, blessed trinity. A group Raphael 
would have loved to paint: the mother, one of his 
own Madonnas, young, golden-haired, with blue, 
prayerful eyes: the infant, one of the great painter's 
own child-angels, dimpled, rosy-cheeked, sunny- 
haired, and soft-eyed. The husband and father 
bending over the two, and gazing upon them with 
looks overbrimming with love and joy. 


TABLEAU II.- 


“There was heard a sound of lamentation, Rachel weeping 
for her children, and will not be comforted, because they 
are not.” 


A BLACKENED bearth, a chccriess, unswept room. 
Upon a low stool beside the once smiling fireplace, 
gazing vacantly at its cold embers, sits one who was 
but yesterday the happy wife and mother; but, oh! 
how changed from the merry smiling face of the day 
before. Those bloodless, compressed lips, nervously 
and tightly shut, as though to keep back the choking 
sighs that convulse her bosom, do not look as though 
they could ever smile again. A knot of wordering, 
awed gossips, standing across the room and talking 
in subdued whispers, are arranging the white linen 
folds around the still form of him who, but the day 
before, smiled so fondly, so lovingly, on the young 
wife and mother. Upon a table beside the bed stands 
a long, empty coffin. Misfortunes seldom come sin- 
gly. Where is the little blue-eyed baby? Has Death 
stolen that also? It is not lying upon its mother’s 
breast; its cradle is empty: but beside the long cof- 
fin is no little one; nor beside the form of him who 
was the father is there any little cold, white baby- 


form. 
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TABLEAU III. 
(See Plate.) 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sits, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread. 

Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

And still, with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
She sings the “song of the shirt!” 


Work! work! work! 
While the cock is crowing aloof; 
And work! work! work! 
Till the stars shine through the roof. 
It’s “Oh! to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 
If this is Christian work. 


“Work! work! work! 
Till the brain begins to swim; 
Work! work! work! 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in my dream! 


“Oh! men with sisters dear! 
Oh! men with mothers and wives! 
It is not linen you ’re wearing out, 
But buman creatures’ lives! 
Stitch—stitch—stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt— 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt! 


“*But why do I talk of death, 

That phantom of grisly bone; 

I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems 50 like my own: 

It seems so like my own, 
Because of the fast I keep: 

Oh God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap 


“<¢Work! work! work! 

My labor never flags: 

And what are its wages? A bed of straw— 
A crust of bread—and rags: 

A shattered roof—and this naked floor; 
A table—a broken chair— 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there.’ ””—Hoop. 
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Here, in the low, crumbling garret-room, frescoed 
with old, time-worn cracks and broken plastering— 
here is the inheritance of poverty, the “bed of 
straw,” “the naked floor,” and the blank, blank 
wall. And here too is the heir of poverty. You 
would think, by the monotonous ‘regularity with 
which she draws the thread through the garment in 
her hands, stitch after stitch, hour after hour, scarce 
turning her eyes to the right or left, that it is some 
piece of mechanism before you—a sort of sewing- 
machine. But no! it is a living woman sewing for 
dear life—dear enough! life paid for by want of 
rest and health, and ad/ that makes life worth living. 

In this emaciated form, in these bony fingers, hol- 
low eyes, and sunken cheeks, you would scarce re- 
cognize the once pretty, loving young wife, the 
tender, joyous mother of the smiling cottage. But 
see! she looks around, as though called; and now, 
she lifts the penny “dip” from the crazy old table, 
and, as she creeps across the room, you can see loom 
out from the “darkness visible” the outlines of a 
wretched bed. She stoops over it, and the light 
falls upon a face pale and haggard as her own, but 
full of youth and what might once have been beauty. 
Is this emaciated being the little crowing baby that 
s0 many, many years ago she held in her bosom— 
when she was the mistress of that sunny cottage? 
But, no! although she looks kindly, compassionately 
upon the young woman on the bed, so evidently 
dying, there is no expression in her eyes of the mo- 
ther for her child. 


TABLEAU IV. 
(See Plate.) 


“I drink the richest draughts, 
And eat whatever is good; 
Fish, and flesh, and fowl, and fruit 
Supply my hungry mood; 
But I never remember the wretched ones 
That starve for want of food! 


“T dress as the noble dress, 
In cloth of silver and gold; 
With silk, and satin, and costly furs, 
In many an ample fold; 
But I never remember the naked limbs 
That freeze with winter’s cold.”—Hoop. 


A silken chamber, soft, shining, and perfumed. 
From the double-gilt candelabra streams a flood of 
burning gas that penetrates with soft light the re- 
motest corner of the spacious apartment. Before 
the costly mirror, in a luxurious undress, sits a young 
beauty; her world of fair hair is in the skilful hands 
of her dressing-maid. Before her, on the table, in 
careless profusion, are heaped a blaze of jewels and 
trinketry. Her slender fingers are toying with a cu- 


riously wrought jewelled purse, through the meshes 
of which tempting golden mint-drops are shining, 
and causing, evidently, the mouth of the lady’s maid 
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to water as she envyingly eyes the rare purse. Per- 
haps neither the maid nor her beautiful mistress un- 
derstands how appropriate is the device of the mouth 
of the purse—a serpent’s head with eyes of jewelled 
brightness. 


TABLEAU V. 


“There was heard a sound of revelry by night, 
And —— —— had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men. 
A thousand hearts beat happily, and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell.”—Bynron. 


Movine in her gorgeously decorated drawing- 
rooms is the proud young beauty. “God said, Let 
there be light;” but he did not mean that it should 
shine all in one spot. The waste of light in that 
blazing room would have warmed the hearts and 
feasted the eyes of many a poverty-darkened hovel. 

Graceful as a sylph in shining robes and glittering 
gems, the young beauty, on this her proud birthnight, 
floats down the dance the admired of all eyes. The 
sick moans of the dying girl and the suppressed 
sighs from the hopeless breast of the weary watcher 
come not to chase one smile from the lips of thought- 
less beauty. No, between them is built a wall of 
brick and mortar—also a stronger wall of pride. 
These shut out from each other the want of the 
hovel-garret and the waste of the palace drawing- 
room. What is it to the haughty heiress of that 
drawing-room that but one of the smallest gems 
which flash from her shining hair, or which sparkle 
upon her bosom or on her dainty finger, would sur- 
round her suffering sister of the dismal) garret, so 
near, with the comforts her situation demands and 
her poverty denies ? The jewels were male to adorn 
beauty and wealth, and cannot be spared for poverty. 


TABLEAU VI. 
“Thou hast beauty bright and fair 
Manner noble, aspect free; 
Eyes that are untouched by care: 
What then do we ask from thee 


“Something thou dost want, 0 queen! 
(As the gold doth ask alloy,) 
Tears, amid thy laughter seen; 
Pity, mingling with thy joy.” 
Barry CORNWALL. 

Anp this life-picture is the crowded thoroughfare. 
The young beauty, dressed with faultless elegance, 
with all eyes upon her, is sweeping proudly down 
the fashionable promenade. A dark object stands 


before her. 
“Qh, hear me, Miss! speaks the figure who has 
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obstructed her way, in whom we recognize the seam- 
stress of the garret, looking mdre pale and haggard, 
if possible, than on the preceding night. 

“Oh, hear me, Miss! You have wealth; bestow 
one little mite of itupon me. I never begged before. 
I was once young, and beautiful, and happy, like 
yourself. It is not for myself I now ask alms, but 
for one” 

“Pray, allow me to pass on; I have nothing for 
such as you. Really, the city authorities ought to 
do something to suppress the importunities of these 
street impostors, they are getting so impudent.” And, 
so muttering, the shining beauty passed on. 

“For the love of God, hear me!” implored the 
feeble voice of the woman. 

“ Perhaps you would give something to me, Miss 
Clara; or have you forgotten your old nursey, dar- 
ling ?” 

The haughty “darling” looked on the new speak- 
er, a creature who was literally one mass of tatters 
and dirt, with a glance of silent contempt, and 
walked on. 

“ She treats us both alike, old lady,” said the ex- 
murse; “we are only the dirt on which her pretty 
little satin gaitered foot may tread. But I could a 
tale unfold, as they say in some play about Hamlet, 
that Miss Clara’s father used to read to her mother 
up at the great house, when she was but a baby in 
my arms—yes, old lady, I could a tale unfold that 
would take all the wind out of her silken sails, and 
let her proud heart down to a level with ws. I may 
as well make a clean breast of it. I cannot be worse 
off thanI am. They cannot hang me for what I did. 
Suppose I were to tell you that Miss Clara is not 
Miss Clara—that she is the child of other parents 
than those who call her daughter?” 





TABLEAU VII. 


Tue two had by this time reached the hovel, the 
garret of which was the abode of the poor seamstress. 
By its humble side proudly towered the stately 
dwelling of wealth. The woman who had announced 
herself as the nurse of Miss Clara now took from her 
pocket a small bundle, and, unfolding it, revealed a 
little red morocco shoe and a soiled white stocking. 

“And I have the mate of both!” exclaimed the 
poor seamstress, with blanched lips. “Just Heaven! 
can it be that the lost is found at last?” The woman 
did not faint; she had been too long schooled by 
suffering and poverty to show any outward emotion; 
she merely asked Miss Clara’s “nurse,” in a trem- 
bling voice, to accompany her up to her own mise- 
rable room; and there she produced the fac-simile 
of the little shoe, the very size, the color, the same 
little bow and buckle, and the self-same strings 
tying the shoe; and then she brought forth the 
stocking’s mate. 
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“And did you live, sixteen years ago, in that 
pretty little cottage by the roadside? was it you?” 
asked the visitor. 

“Yes, yes,” replied the seamstress. “And why did 
you rob me of my child? Could it have been you 
that did so cruel a deed?” 

“Well, you see, I was nursing Miss Clara in the 
big house next door, but not the Miss Clara that 
lives there now. Her mother and father were away, 
and I had taken my little mistress out for the fresh 
air. She was in her little varriage. I had drawn it 
up to a shop window, and was stopping to look at 
some pretty ribbons and embroidery, and, when I 
turned around, the child was gone—where, I could 
not tell. I hunted up and down in vain; and, nearly 
distracted, I recollected a little thing I had seen in 
a white cottage, a piece off, which looked so much 
like my little mistress that one would have taken 
them for twins. I hastened to the cottage, watched 
my opportunity, and, when the little thing had crept 
to the door, and while the mother had stepped for a 
moment into the house, I sprang forward, and snatch- 
ing it up, darted, with the speed of the wind, to the 
big house; and, once in the nursery, I dressed the 
little stranger in Miss Clara’s clothes. The servants 
that were then about the house happened to be new 
ones, and not over bright. I kept the baby close, 
and they never suspected the change.” 

“But the father and mother?” inquired the seam- 
stress. 

“They came home after a few days. They both 
remarked that little Clara had changed some during 
their absence; but, strange as it may seem, they 
neither of them suspected what the change really 
was. In about a week, my master and mistress went 
north on a visit of some months, and took me and 
little Miss Clara with them. Before we went, I bad 
found out that the real mother of my little mistress 
was wellnigh distracted with grief; that the child’s 
father, while searching for it, had been thrown from 
his horse and instantly killed. I was sorry for the 
distress I had caused, but was too great a coward to 
confess my terrible act. When we returned to the 
city, I found that the pretty cottage was in other 
hands, and I never could find the unhappy mother 
until now.” 

A voice from the other side of the room now 
spake— 

“My name is Clara; perhaps J am the real Clara. 
I was stolen, in the way you have described, from a 
child's carriage, and, if I am spared, I can prove 
what I say. The woman, who stole me for the pretty 
jewelry and fine clothes in which I was dressed, lives 
in a little house up in the upper part of the town: 
she makes her living by selling candies, and toys, 
and little odds and ends. She grew to be very fond 
of me, and sent me to school; but at times she 
treated me so harshly that one day I left her—and 
she never told me I was not her daughter until a 
few days before I left her. I am now here and dy- 
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ing. Here is a child’s locket that she always kept, 
telling me I had it on when she found me.” 

The “nurse” took the locket, exclaiming—* The 
very one; I could swear to this little clasp; did I 
not fasten it on the sleeve of my little mistress every 
morning? and here is the name ‘Clara’ engraved 
within it.” 

It was now evening. The three, after much de- 
bating, concluded to lay the case before a magistrate 
next morning. The woman of the candy-shop was 
hunted up. Her testimony was freely given, for she 
had long since repented of the part she had taken. 

The dying girl was proved to be the daughter of 
the lady and gentleman of the “big house,” while 
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the supposed Miss Clara was, without a doubt, proved 
the daughter of the poor seamstress. 

The true Clara lived but a few days after. Her 
dying hours were surrounded with all the comforts 
and luxuries that had been denied her during her 
life. The false Clara still occupied the same posi- 
tion, was regularly adopted by those who had so 
long considered themselves her father and mother. 
But the lesson she had learned lasted her through 
her life; and she found how much more truly 
“blessed it is to give than to receive.” 

There were now no more starving days for the 
poor seamstress. Even the ex-nurse was pardoned 
and provided for. 
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PLANTS COMPOSED OF A TISSUE OF CELLS COMBINED 
IN ONE PLANE.—In this case, the cell is multiplied, 
as before, by division, which takes place in two or 
more directions, giving rise to a plane or solid mass 
of cells, some of which are specialized for nutrition, 
and some for reproduction, as already explained. 
Only the simplest forms of these plants consist of a 
single layer of cells. Most frondose sea-weeds, as 
well as lichens and liverworts, are made up of seve- 
ral such layers. 

The term frond, or, as it is called in the lichens, 
thallus, is applied to those simple expansions of ve- 
getable matter which are neither leaf nor stem, but 
combine the appearance and the office of both. 
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The thalli of lichens are composed wholly of cel- 
lular tissue, and are either pulverulent, crustaceous, 
foliaceous, or arborescent; these different forms de- 
pending, of course, on the different ways in which 
the cells are developed and combined together. 
Those portions of the thallus which contain the 
sporules are called apothecia (from arcSixx, a repo- 
sitory). In the lowest forms of lichens, the pulveru- 
lent thallus overspreads the surface of rocks and the 
bark of trees, in the form of an inert leprous crust, 
resembling on the rocks stains of color. Sometimes 
the fructification is included within the crust and 
depressed below its surface. The cortical layer or 
outer bark of the lichen nearly covers the apothecia 
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thus immersed, and air and light are admitted only 
through a small aperture called an ostiole (08, oris, a 
mouth). In other species of pulverulent lichens, the 
fructification reaches the surface, and is seen in the 
form of a dark convex nucleus of cells. In the 
crustaeeous and foliaceous lichens, the fructification 
rests on the surface, or is situated on the margin 
of the thallus in saucer-like bodies or shields, the 
cortical matter of the thallus forming a border round 
the nucleus. 

In the higher developments of lichens, the thallus 
rises into a kind of axis, the cortical matter forming 
a podetium or stalklike process containing the apo- 
thecia at its summit; or it assumes an arborescent 
appearance, as in Cladonia rangeferina, the reindeer- 
moss, or in Usnea, the beard-moss, which at first 
grows upright, but afterwards becomes pendulous 
with age, and forms those long gray tufts of vege- 
table matter which hang from the boughs of trees. 
In these instances, the fructification is contained in 
little circular shields at the extremities of the 
branches. 

The annexed illustrations, from the “Botanical 
Text-book” of Dr. A. Gray, convey a very good idea 
of the organization of the different species of lichens. 
Fig. 1 is a stone covered with several species of pul- 
In 


the centre of this stone, we have Stricta miniata, a 


verulent, crustaceous, and foliaceous lichens. 


lichen whose apothecia are immersed in the sub- 
Fig. 2 


lus magnified, in which the ostioles and immersed 


stance of the thallus. is a piece of this thal- 


apothecia are seen more distinctly. On the right- 
hand margin of the stone, we have crustaceous 
lichens, the fructification being visible on their sur- 
face in the form of dark nuclei or spots; and on the 
left-hand margin we have a foliaceous lichen, Par- 
melia conspersa, with its fructification in shields or 
eups, the cortical matter of the thallus forming arim 
is a piece of 


. 


or border round the nucleus. Fig. 3 
the thallus of Parmelia conspersa, with a section 
through the apothecium. Fig. 4 is a magnified sec- 
tion of an apothecium, showing the young asci or 
sacs which contain the spores imbedded in the sub- 
stance of the apothecium. Fig. 5 is a representation 
of two of these asci or sacs with their contained 
spores and accompanying filaments, highly magni- 
fied. Fig. 6 shows the podetium or stalklike thallus 
of Cladonia coccinea, a beautiful lichen found on the 
decaying stumps of old trees, which bears its fructi- 
fication in rounded red masses at the summit of its 
podetium. 

It not unfrequently happens, however, that the 
reproductive matter of lichens appears on the sur- 
face or margin of their thallus in the form of irre- 
gularly shaped powdery masses of spores (soredia), 
which propagate either on the original thallus, form- 


ing foliaceous or squamulose expansions, or external 
to the original thallus, forming new individuals of 
the species. 

The limits of the three great orders of lichens, 
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alge, and fungi have not yet been distinguished ; 
and some naturalists, who have studied these tribes 
with great attention, are of opinion that a spore 
from any one of them will develop into a fungus, 
alga, or lichen, according to the medium in which 
it happens to be placed at the time that its vegetative 
powers are called into action. 

Algs have been considered by some to be lichens 
growing in water, and in the “Synopsis of the Li- 
chenes,” recently published by Edward Tuckerman, 
A. M., of Boston, lichens are defined to be “peren- 
nial, aerial algw.” It is true that the hard, dry, 
scaly, and almost indestructible thallus of such spe- 
cies of lichens as grow on the surface of exposed 
rocks, old fences, or the bark of trees, is very unlike 
the soft, easily decomposed, and leaflike frond of 
the alga or sea-weed: nevertheless, when lichens 
grow in moist situations, they approximate towards 
the alg in point of organization, and in some cases, 
as in the genus Collema, it is difficult to fix the group 
to which they belong. Certain it is that this tribe 
of plants deserves the closest investigation of the 
physiologist. In them we have the simplest expres- 
sion of the laws of vegetable life, and they are 
probably the best starting-point in the study of the 
vegetable creation. 


TO MY LOST DARLING.—A SONG. 


BY “MARY NEAL.” 


At night, love, at night, 
O’er my rapt senses stealing, 
Sweet visions of light 
Thy blest form is revealing; 
When beside me, asleep, 
Is thy fair baby-brother, 
With thy love pure and deep 
Thou dost come to thy mother. 


I see thee, my child, 
With thy soft golden tresses, 
With thy blue eyes, so mild, 
And thy gentle caresses ; 
And I know it is thee, 
For it can be no other: 
Though an angel thou be, 
Thou dost come to thy mother. 


I’m thinking, each morn, 

Of the last night’s communion 
And, weary and worn, 

Welcome night’s sweet reunion : 
Though the cares of the light 

Thy loved presence may smother, 
Yet at night, love, at night, 

Thou wilt come to thy mother. 


Oh! come, darling, come! 
Still each night to my pillow, 
While my weak bark shall roam 
Over Life’s darksome billow : 
And, when life is done, 

May thy hand, and no other, 
Guide up to the throne 

Thy now desolate mother! 
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MARRYING WELL; 
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CHAPTER I. 
PRUDENTIALS. 


“We must discourage Roger’s visits, husband,” 
said Mrs. Hartwell, “ or Lucy will be lost.” 

“ Married, you mean, my dear.” 

“And would not that be the same as lost, Mr. 
Hartwell? Only think, a daughter of ours married 
to a shoemaker! You would turn Roger out of 
doors if it were not for his politics.” 

“Why, wife, I have often heard you praise his 
industry and excellent character, and he deserves 
it—for he is really a very clever, sensible young 
man.” 

“So he is, husband, good enough in his way, and 
at his trade; but can you think him fit company 
for our Lucy, the only child of a Justice of the 
Peace ?” 

Now ’Squire Hartwell happened to be in a most 
self-complacent mood. He was seated in his deep- 
cushioned, high-backed elbow-chair (a ponderous 
machine, containing sufficient material to frame a 
modern fashionable cottage), smoking his afternoon 
pipe, and watching, through the open window, the 
operations of his reapers in the broad field of wheat 
which covered many an acre of the gently rising 
ground east of his dwelling. Here were two sources 
of satisfaction—personal ease and the contemplation 
of his property. Then his wife had touched on an- 
other most agreeable vein, his magisterial dignity. 
Luckily for Roger, she did not urge this to the 
utmost. ’Squire Hartwell had held the office of 
Justice of the Peace for a number of years, and 
had, only the week before the commencement of my 
story, received the additional honor of “ Quorum” to 
his justiceship. Like all other novelties, this last 
honor seemed of far greater importance than his 
old commission. Had his wife only said “ Justice 
of the peace and quorum,” poor Roger would have 
been in a lost case. But now, after deliberately 
shaking the ashes from his pipe, "Squire Hartwell 
sat up in his chair with the bearing of a man who 
is intending to give impartial judgment, let the 
matter terminate as it may. 

“T fear, wife, you are indulging too much pride. 
Are we not every day complaining of the arbitrary 
distinctions of power, and crying out against the 
oppressions of Parliament, and the 
Lords? and shall we now cast aside, as of no ac- 


insolence of the 


count, a vessel which may have been made unto 
honor, merely because it has not been fashioned in 
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the same manner as ourselves? No, no, wife; such 
pride will never do for Christians.” 

“ And you are willing that our Lucy, as good and 
lovely a girl as the Colony of Connecticut can show, 
should marry a shoemaker ?” 

“T did not say that, my dear. Surely, I can like 


Roger, without wanting him for a son-in-law; 
though I think Lucy might look farther and choose 
worse.” 

“She might marry Seth Trumbull.” 

“ Probably.” 

“Thave heard you say that he was a promising 
young lawyer.” 

“Yes, he promises well; but it is performance 
must make the man.” 

“Then Dr. Walker is dying for her.” 

“Tf he is a good doctor, then he can cure him- 
self.” 

“But only think of the difference between him 


and Roger!” 


“Yes, Roger is three inches the taller.” 
* How you talk, Mr. Hartwell! I never like to 
I think Dr. Walker 


He is gaining 


hear joking on serious matters. 
would be a good match for Lucy. 
practice very fast, and you know he belongs to a 
respectable family.” 

“Of Tories.” 


“ There now—politics must be brought in. I wish 
I might never hear the word Jory again.” 
“T can say amen to that wish, my dear. Were 


there no Tories among us, we should soon bring Par- 
liament to reason. It is Dr. Walker, and such as 
he, who strengthen the hands of government against 
us, and encourage this constant encroachment on 
our rights.” 

“Pray, what has Dr. Walker done?” 

“T don’t know what he has done; but he has said 
that he didn’t care about the Stamp Act if he was 
not obliged to purchase stamps for his bill-papers.” 

“T suppose he was only joking.” 

“But Roger would never have said such a word 
in any way. He is a true Whig, every ivch of him; 
and, when the struggle comes, he will be found in 
the front ranks.” 

“Dear me, Mr. Hartwell, you do not think our 
people will ever dare to fight the British soldiers ?” 

“Dare? Yes, 


tinues to oppress us. 


indeed—if the Parliament con- 
And if every man had the 
spirit of Roger, we should soon beat them, too,” he 
added, in a lower tone. 

“ Well, I declare, you frighten me. 


- 


But I cannot 
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believe such terrible times ever will come; and I 


think people had better attend to their own private 


affairs, and let the government alone.” 

“So Dr. Walker says, my dear.” 

“ And it is my own opinion, my dear; so, no won- 
der that I should esteem him. I think he would 
make a good husband for Lucy, and I have set my 
heart on her marrying well.” And Mrs. Hartwell 
slid out of the apartment before her husband could 
reply. She had sufficient sagacity to know that the 
longer he defended Roger, the more he would in- 
cline to him; and she dreaded lest he would, in the 
glow of his patriotic feeling, take the resolution to 
admit the shoemaker as the lover of Lucy. 

“ Marrying well!” mused ’Squire Hartwell, as he 
reclined back in his easy-chair. “ Marrying well! 
Ah, that is a true woman’s idea; a very good one, 
too; only the mischief is they do not always calcu- 
late rightly. They choose the man who is well off 
in the world, and reject those who are likely to do 
well. Now, ten to one, the last will, in the end, 
prove the best match.” 


CHAPTER Ii. 
THE RIVALS. 


“What a heavenly sunset! cousin Lucy,” ex- 
claimed Anna Minot, as she leaned from the open 
window with her eyes fixed intently on the glowing 
west. “See there! Lucy—that rich purple cloud, 
fringed with flame, as though it were the falling 
mantle from some fiery cherub; and, just above it, 
see that snow white cloud, like a screen, to prevent 
our looking into Heaven! Is it not sublime?” 

“Yes, Anna, it is beautiful, very; and here in 
the west is a beautiful moon rise to match it. See! 
the pure, bright orb comes out the moment the sun 
has hid his face, as though she wished not to attract 
any of the admiration which belongs to his shining 
sublimity. The moon seems to me the type of a 
lovely and modest woman, who delights to reflect 
the happiness and prosperity of those to whom she 
is dear. You smile at my simile. Well, I confess the 
moon always was my favorite among the heavenly 
host; and had I been a heathen born, I should have 
worshipped the moon.” 

“ And the sun, too?” 

“Tf I had been so taught, yes; but I should have 
adored the moon from the impulses of my own feel- 
ings.” 

“Probably; and yonder comes the swain who 
would be right happy to personate the sun, if you 
would be the gentle moon to reflect his light.” 

“ Anna!” 

“Oh, don’t blush so, my dear; the moon never 
blushes. And don’t look so grave neither; though 
it is rather a serious business to manage, because 
your honored mother has set her face so decidedly 
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against your swain. But never mind—Roger has 
a bold heart, and it is my opinion he will win the 
fair lady. Your father likes him.” 

“ They agree in politics.” 

“ Better than they do in property, I believe. Ah, 
Lucy! look this way; here is one coming from the 
west, who has a host of recommendations to your 
favor.” 

“Who? Oh! Dr. Walker. He will never gain 
my favor, I assure you, notwithstanding his host of 
recommendations.” 

“How perverse of you, Lucy, not to like a fine 
accomplished young gentleman who is dying for 
you! Only consider the thousand advantages of 
having a physician for a husband. Look this way, 
will you? The full moon is not favorable to reason, 
and you are already too romantic; and, besides, 
there is something beneath the moon may draw your 
attention.” 

“ Don’t speak so loud, Anna, pray.” 

“ Are you afraid Roger will hear?” 

“No, no; how ridiculous! Let us go down to 
the parlor.” 

During the conversation of the cousins, the two 
young gentlemen named as approaching were ra- 
pidly nearing each other. The dwelling of ’Squire 
Hartwell was located at the junction of three roads, 
where those from the east and west, which were 
merely paths, united with the great northern high- 
way. The house stood a few rods back from the 
junction, having a peach-orchard in front, a pro- 
fusion of rose-bushes around the solid wall, and a 
high and heavy gate, which shut out the dusty view 
of the street. 

The object of the rivals seemed to be who should 
first reach the gate. Dr. Walker had the shortest 
and smoothest path; but the long and rapid strides 
of Roger were every moment diminishing the ine- 
quality; and, as for the stones and hillocks in the 
path, he minded them no more than he would have 
done floating thistle-down. 

Dr. Walker increased his speed almost to a run; 
it would not do. Roger’s strong grasp has thrown 
open the gate—he has entered—and with no gentle 
impetus he sent the ponderous portal back to its 
station. It shut with a loud bang, just as Walker 
reached it, bringing him up to a perpendicular as 
rigid as that of a Prussian grenadier. So closely 
vis-d-vis was he with the gate, that his nose was 
slightly grazed by the contact; and partly by that 
contact, and partly by the rush of air, his best bea- 
ver was thrown from his head, and rolled some dis- 
tance in the dusty path. 

Dr. Walker was greatly discomfited, and not a 
little enraged at the audacity of his rival; but he 
well knew that Roger was not the man he could 
frighten; and as for fighting such a fellow, that was 
out of the question. So the doctor endeavored to 
calm and cool himself as best he might; wiped the 
perspiration from his brow, and the dust from his 
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large, shining, silver buckles; adjusted his dress ; “Tt is not the price of the tea, madam, that is of 


shook his hat; and, having recovered his composure, 
walked leisurely forward to pay his respects to 
*Squire Hartwell and the ladies. 


CHAPTER IIl. 
POLITICS. 


FREEDOM, patriotism, and philanthropy are Na- 
ture’s three patents for making noblemen. The 
human mind, in which either of these tbree emo- 
tions, viz., the love of liberty, the love of country, 
or the love of mankind, is predominant, will be ex- 
alted above the herd, whose prevailing thoughts are 
confined to the immediate wants and worldly pur- 
suits of men. But if the three noble feelings named 
unite and govern in the same mind, be sure that 
individual will be mighty among his race. No mat- 
ter in what station he was born, to what calling he 
has been destined, there is that in his own breast 
which will bear him upward and onward. And the 
course of conduct which, in a man of his character, 
may, at first, appear presumptuous or impossible, 
will, in the end, be found perfectly consistent with 
the confidence which a well-balanced and justly 
directed mind should feel in its own strength and 
resources, 

How little did Dr. Walker appreciate the cool 
philosophy of Roger’s address, as the latter, politely 
bowing on his entrance, inquired after his health! 
Dr. Walker did not reply—did not seem to have 
heard—but, hastily shaking the "Squire’s offered 
hand, hastened across the apartment, addressed with 
his smile and compliments the young ladies, and 
then, seating himself by Mrs. Hartwell, was soon 
deeply engaged in conversation on the weather. 

“Have you heard the news, doctor?” cried the 
"Squire, at the top of his voice. 

“News! what news?” reiterated Walker, start- 
ing. 

“Why, that Parliament is about sending over to 
us all the East India Company’s stock of tea!” 

“ Well?” 

“T don’t think it will be well, sir. 
we colonists can be compelled to buy it. 
affirm that not an ounce shall be drank in my fami- 
ly.” 

“Dear me, Mr. Hartwell, what is the use of 
making such a great fuss about a little matter? 
Only three pence duty on the pound. Why, four 
pounds of tea would be a very large stock for the 
year, and that will be only one shilling to govern- 
ment!” and Mrs. Hartwell looked triumphantly to 
Dr. Walker for approbation of her prudential speech ; 
while the Squire turned his eye on Roger, as if he 
wished him to answer it. 


I don’t think 


I, for one, 
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consequence,” observed Roger, respectfully, “but 
the establishment of the principle of taxation.” 

“ Yes,” interrupted the Squire, “it is the princi- 
ple that we contend against. Three pence or three 
pounds would be all the same. Indeed, if we sub- 
mit to pay the pence, we shall soon have to pay the 
pounds,” 

“We must resist it,” said Roger. 

“ We will resist it,” echoed the ’Squire. 

“T do not see as any benefits to the country can 
result from this resistance,” said Dr. Walker. “If 
Parliament has ordered the tea to the colonies, it 
will come.” 

“Tt shall never be sold,” said the Squire, setting 
his teeth and breathing bard. 

“You must watch the ladies narrowly, then,” re- 
plied the doctor, laughing. “They relish tea better 


than these theories of liberty, which none but a 
politician can understand.” 

“The ladies will not thank you for rating their 
understanding and patriotism so low,” replied Ro- 
ger, casting a respectful but penetrating glance on 


Lucy Hartwell. 

“What say you, daughter—do you prefer your 
tea before the liberties of your country?” inquired 
the ’Squire, who had remarked the heightening ¢o- 
lor on Lucy’s cheek. “ Will you drink the tea that 
is burdened with a tribute which none but slaves 
would pay?” 

“T would sooner drink poison, my dear father, 
than a beverage obtained by dishonoring my coun- 
try,” said the blushing girl, in a low but emphatic 
voice. 

“That ’s right, my own child. 


I knew you would 
prove a good Whig. 
“ Nevertheless, the tea will be used,” said Walker. 

“ By the fishes, perhaps,” retorted Roger, scorn- 
fully. “The cargo will never be landed at Boston. 
I have to-day seen a gentleman from that patriotic 
town, and I know the resolution of the people. 
They will sink the ships rather than permit the 
tea to be landed.” 

“And you, sir, would doubtless be aiding and 
abetting them, if it were in your power?” said the 
doctor. 

“With might and main, heart and hand, like a 
true knight, without fear, and without reproach— 
from any but a Tory,” said Roger. 

“Do you know you are talking treason against 
the British government?” retorted Walker, angrily, 
for he saw that Lucy smiled on his rival. 

“T know I am talking reason, sir,” replied Roger, 
calmly rising, and confronting his antagonist. 
“ And I have faith to believe that I shall live to see 
the day when, in America, reason will not be trea- 


” 


son. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A NEW LOVER. 


Now a great deal depends on position. The 
young girl in the ballroom must appear in a grace- 
ful position ; the lady in society must maintain a 
fashionable position; the statesman before the 
world must assume a commanding position; but 
none of these are more important than the position 
which a young man maintains in the presence of 
his ladylove. From his position, and the manner 
in which it operates on her feelings, I always pre- 
dict their destiny. If he only rattles and prattles, 
and talks sweet nonsense, and she is delighted with 
it, they will be a stupid couple, and probably quar- 
rel before they have been wedded half a year. If, 
on the contrary, he appear dignified and respectful, 
and sometimes introduces subjects of moral interest 
and intellectual improvement, and she appears gra- 
tified with this tone of sentiment, or responds with 
a brilliant quotation or an appropriate remark— 
there, I say, is a couple who have a fair chance of 
being happy themselves, and who will, probably, 
shed around them a lustre which shall light the 
path of others. 

When Roger stood before his rival in the calm 
dignity of a patriot, and Lucy’s eye showed that she 
approved his speech as the perfection of manly sen- 
timent, it was all over with Dr. Walker. He was 
in a false position. He understood it, too; and, 
more angry that he had been beaten by a man who 
was in an inferior station than that he had lost the 
lady, he determined to bring another competitor into 
the field, one who had no political disabilities to sur- 
mount, who could agree with the father about the 
Whigs, and with the mother about the weather; and 
whose profession, family, fortune, and figure would, 
he doubted not, gain the victory over Roger. This 
new candidate for Lucy’s favor was Seth Trumbull, 
the young lawyer. 

The young lawyer became a constant visitor at 
"Squire Hartwell’s. It was soon understood by the 
whole parish that the match was, as it is termed, 
made. True, Lucy steadily denied it; but at that 
day it was not the fashion for young ladies to pro- 
claim their engagement as soon as they had said 
“ yes ;” so her denial went for nothing, 

Dr. Walker asserted confidently, everywhere, that 
it would be a match; Mrs. Hartwell did not contra- 
dict it; nobody dared question the old ’Squire on 
the subject; and, as for Anna Minot, the dear, teas- 
ing little cousin, she always laughed and blushed, 
and said, “like enough”—when the subject was 
referred to her. So the matter was settled. Every- 
body said that Miss Lucy Hartwell was engaged to 
lawyer Trumbull. 

Everybody said so except Roger; he never would 
say a word about it. The young ladies, generally, 
believed it was a sad disappointment to him, and 
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pitied him exceedingly. But most of the elderly 
people, especially the grave fathers, differed from 
this opinion. They said Roger had no idea of mar- 
rying; that he was poor and ambitious; and that 
such a man never thought of marrying till he had 
risen in the world. In those primitive times, it was 
not the fashion to marry for money. 

Roger had opened a store in a neighboring town. 
He worked no more at shoemaking, but pursued his 
business as though his life depended on his diligence. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DENOUEMENT. 


“Lucy?” said Roger. She turned towards him; a 
gleam of moonlight streamed through the leafless 
boughs of the peach-tree, beneath which they were 
passing, and fell strongly on her upturned face; the 
wavy outline of her eyelashes was distinctly to be 
traced in shadow on her fair cheek. Roger thought 
she was very pale. 

“ Lucy, will you grant me one minute’s attention” 
She looked towards the door of her dwelling, where 
Anna Minot and Mr. Trumbull were then entering 
—she hesitated, and stopped. 

“Lucy, it is a long time since I have had the 
pleasure of speaking with you.” 

“Tt is about five or six weeks.” 

“ They seem ages to me.” 

“Do you not like your business ?” 

“T did like it because it afforded me the hope of 
rendering myself worthy of you. It has been told 
me (he spoke low and rapidly) that you are inclined 
to favor Mr. Trumbull. (She did not speak.) I 
am poor, Lucy—I must labor—I am without friends, 
and must make my own way. It may be years be- 
fore I shall take the station in society which Trum- 
bull now occupies; but as sure as I live, Lucy, I 
will -” THe paused, for though he had often 
indulged the hope, indeed belief, that he should rise 
superior to Trumbull, yet he shrunk from express- 
ing this anticipation. It seemed like a vain boast. 

“You do not believe me then, Lucy?” he con- 
tinued, after a long pause. 

“T have heard nothing to believe. Had we not 
My cousin will wonder what detains 





better go in? 
us.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Trumbull will likewise wish to 
know.” 

“Tf he does, I shall not take the trouble to tell 
him.” 

“Lucy, will you tell me—are you engaged ?” 

“No.” 

“ And—and—may I hope that you never will be 
engaged—that is, not to Aim? Lucy, I love you!” 

The abruptness and impetuosity with ‘which he 
spoke seemed the effect of feelings which he could 


not repress. Lucy waa so surprised, so confused, 
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that she was obliged to lean on his arm for support; ever, if Lucy has no ambition, it does no good for 


so there was no opportunity for her to show much me to talk. I have already been too anxious about 


anger at his presumption. Roger soon forgot that 
he had been poor and a shoemaker. The first con- “T think, my dear, she is going to marry well,” 
sciousness of being beloved seems, to a young man, said "Squire Hartwell. “ Roger will be” 


2 

her marrying well.” 

: 
as the crowning-point of his ambition. He feels - “Yes, yes, husband, I have heard you say a thou- 

§ 





elevated, for he has secured the empire of one sal ¢ sand times he would be a great man; but I never 


which he would not forego for the sceptre of saw any prospect of it, for my part. Now Anna 
Minot, in my opinion, does marry well. Mr. Trum- 


leon. 
Roger walked into the parlor of ’Squire Hartwell bull is a lawyer, and may yet be a judge.” 
that evening, with the air of a man who has no fur- “ And so may Roger.” 
ther cares for what may betide him in this life; and 3 “ Oh, that is impossible. He has never been edu- 


Anna Minot said that he asked consent that very ~ cated, Mr. Hartwell.” 
“ He can educate himself.” 


evening. : 

“ Roger is well enough,” said Mrs. Hartwell; “and } “ Well, well—neither you nor I shall ever live to 
I shall say nothing against the match, now he has see Rocer SHERMAN a JupDGE!” 
left his shoemaking. A merchant’s wife has avery ; But they did live to see Roger SHERMAN a 
respectable station, but nothing very grand. How- JUDGE. 


ABOUT WASHING-MACHINES. 


Most people know something about the trouble is what is called a “washboard,” which is well 


and discomfort of a great family wash, and many 
would be thankful fur any not over-troublesome 
means of getting rid of these annoyances. To stand 
all day at the wash-tub is not only very hard work, 
but, unless the wash-house be well ventilated, it is 
also very unhealthy work. The hot steam arising 
from foul linen, and the humid atmosphere, are al- 
ways more or less injurious to those who breathe 
them. For these reasons, many attempts have been 
made to contrive machines which should diminish 
the labor and inconvenience ; some answer pretty 
well, others are altogether failures. In fact, a 
thoroughly serviceable and cheap washing-machine thump the linen until the worst of the dirt is driven 
is a thing not yet invented, and if any of our out. In Scotland, it is not unusual to see women 
readers can set their wits to work and contrive.some { treading out the dirt from a tubful of clothes with 
their feet, or beating them with a mallet upon a 
flat stone, at the edge of a river. A similar practice 
prevails in France and other countries. 

The next cut, Fig. 2, represents a machine of a 


known to our readers. 

Another washing-apparatus is the Dolly, which is 
greatly used in the northern counties of England; 
it is shown in Fig. 1. By working it up and down, 
after the manner of a churn, the clothes are pounded 
and rubbed, and the dirt loosened, so that the labor 
of finishing them afterwards by hand is greatly di- 
minished. In most cases, the Dolly or plunger is 
used without the crosspiece, and is worked about 
in the cask or tub among the clothes as may best 
suit the ability or inclination of those who use it. 
Some people employ a big heavy wooden pestle, and 
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suitable apparatus, we will undertake to publish an 
account of it. Meanwhile, we here give such par- 
ticulars as are known on the subject, which may 
serve to inform those who are able to make washing- 
machines, and those who only rish to use them. 


Fig. 1. 





more complicated construction, but still simple 
enough for general use. It is a box or tray, with a 
curved bottom, with a beater hung in the centre 
moving on pivots, and worked by means of the two 
arms connected with the crosspiece at the top. 

More of these machines have been inventedin the , The lower part of the beater is a frame of straight 
United States than elsewhere. The simplest form ° wooden bars, which, when pushed backwards and 
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forwards, strikes against the clothes placed on either 
side of it, and allows the water and soapsuds to pass 
through. The lower edge of this beater should be 
about one inch from the bottom of the tray, and the 
bottom is curved to suit the position of the beater at 
whatever angle it will be placed. It would of course 
be easy to fit two straight pieees under this bottom, 
to make it stand steady, if required. 

Some machines are contrived to move two beat- 
ers by turning a handle, attached to a spindle, for 
producing an alternate backward and forward mo- 
tion. One recently patented is described as “a 
chamber, or tub, with a narrow neck, in which a 
plunger is inserted, passing through the narrow neck, 
and, pressing forcibly on the water confined within, 
drives it violently through the body of the clothes, 
carrying the dirt with it.” All these various at- 
tempts to produce a serviceable washing-machine 
only serve to show how much such an article is 
needed. 

Tn some respects, washing by steam is the best 
and easiest method of washing clothes. It has been 
practised for many years in France, and with great 
success. The process is not difficult, and is thus de- 
scribed: “The clothes are first soaked in a lye of 
potash, and then hung in a large vessel kept full of 
steam by a pipe communicating with a boiler. This 
vessel for the clothes must be steam-tight, and, on 
a small scale, a large cask will answer. After re- 
maining a certain time in the steam, generally half 
an hour, the dirt becomes loosened, and little labor 
in a subsequent washing is sufficient to remove it by 
washing with soap. The saving of fuel and labor is 
thus very great, and the linen is rendered extremely 
white.” 

The authority here quoted states that “ blankets 
are washed by these means in Paris for a farthing a 
pair, and that the method has been tried in London 
with perfect success. It will, however, only answer 
for white articles, for the action of the steam is so 
powerful as to discharge the color of dyed things. 
It is likewise necessary to observe that the linen 
should be suspended in the steam-vessel in such a 
manner that it shall not come into contact with the 
suds that drain from it, which, in this case, would 
produce a bad color, difficult to wash out. Also, it 
is essential that no part of the apparatus be made of 
iren, or the linen will be rusted by coming into con- 
tact with it. A large copper teakettle will produce 
steam enough for a moderate washing; and, to fill 
with steam the vessel in which the clothes are put, 
it is necessary to leave an aperture open at first, by 
which the common air may be driven out as the 
steam enters, and which should be shut as soon as 
the vessel is full of steam; for it is to be observed 
that the vessel cannot be filled with steam while at 
the same time it remains full of air; the latter must 
be driven out that the steam may occupy the 
place.” 

The wringing of clothes is a very laborious opera- 
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tion where there is much of it to be done, and there 
are several contrivances for the diminishing of this 
labor; in bleaching, dyeing, and some other estab- 
lishments, they are employed on a very large scale. 
The simplest way is to have a short wooden bar 
firmly fixed upright, over which the article may be 
looped and wrung with both hands; another way 
igo have a long stout canvas bag in which the 
things are placed, and this is twisted by being at- 
tached to a hook at one end of a bench, while the 
other is held in a clamp made to move round and 
round by means of four arms or levers placed cross- 
wise. Another method is that which was shown 
some time ago at the Polytechnic Institute in Lon- 
don, which may be roughly described as a box about 
three feet long and one foot square, hung on pivots, 
and made to rotate in the direction of its length with 
extreme velocity by means of a winch. The ends 
of the box consisted of a few wires crossing each 
other at right angles. Thick pieces of a blanket 
being put in thoroughly soaked, and without wring- 
ing, the box was made to whirl, the water flew off 
through the open ends, and in less than a minute 
the thick woollen substance was so dry that very lit- 
tle airing would be necessary afterwards. 

It must always be remembered that much of the 
success of washing depends on the proper prepara- 
tion of the lye or liquor. The following is a good 
preparation: “ Put common pearlash in a stone jar, 
with five or six times its weight of water; let it 
stand till it is quite dissolved, and add as much 
weight of fresh-slaked lime as that of the pearlash ; 
stir this mixture frequently for several days, and let 
it stand to settle; then pour off the clear liquor, and 
keep it in a stone bottle wellcorked. A small quan- 
tity of this caustic solution will be more effective 
than soap for particular purposes; and it is to be 
observed that alkali may be employed without dan- 
ger to some articles that would be too strong for the 
washerwoman’s hands.” 
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SONNET.—AFTER CARLYLE. 
A versification of a sentence in “ Sartor Resartus.” 
BY KATE KENNARD. 


Has not thy life been that of truest men 
Known in this later age? An outflush, first, 
Of foolish youthful zeal—an early burst, 
Like the first fallen crop of fields wherein 
The weed springs thick as grain; these parched away 
By droughts of unbelief, more sad and deep 
As disappointments, oft repeated, rise to steep 
The soul in doubt. Doubt, like the twilight gray, 
Sinks into dark denial. If I have had 


A second crop, and see before me spread 

Perennial greensward, while above my head 
Rise th’ umbrageous cedars, let me herein be glad— 
Herein, too, be the heavens praised, that I am not 
Without examples, e’e¢n exemplars, here in this my lot. 
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THE WEDDING. 


BY MISS SUSAN A. STUART. 


“Which, when I saw rehearsed, I must confess, 


Made my eyes water, but more merry tears 


The passion of loud laughter never shed.” 


PART I. 


“Come, Carry, try and amuse us,” said Anna 
Wilmot. “ We can neither ride nor walk this rainy 
afternoon; and, worse than all, there can be no 
beaux coming from town to call on us forlorn dam- 
sels. For sweet charity’s sake! just glance at 
Virginia’s hopeless attitude on that lounge, and 
then, if you have any compassion, rack your brain 
for something to make us laugh.” 

“Yes, do, my darling cousin,” added Virginia to 
her sister’s entreaty, “for I am really tired to death. 
I have been reading a stupid novel; and my exer- 
tions to understand the man’s meaning have been 
too much for me. You are sitting there so comfort- 
ably idle that, I think, ’tis as little as you possibly 
can do to endeavor to amuse your guests and well- 
beloved cousins. Besides, Harry cannot possibly 
arrive before dark, and thus you have nothing to 
interrupt you.” 

“Nothing to interrupt me, indeed!” re-echoed 
their cousin. “ Be pleased to look into that crib, 
and recall that part of your speech. They may talk 
as they will of the fallacy of perpetual motion, but 
I really believe that dreadfully active chilg of mine 
is as near akin to it as possible. Virginia, if you 
want amusement, wait tili the cherub wakes, and 
you may have the exquisite pleasure of walking him 
about and hushing his music. And, Anna, love, if 
you wish for some nice employment to beguile you 
from your ennui, get my brush, and smooth my 
tangled ringlets, before ‘my lord and master’ 
maketh his appearance.” 

“T think that would be amusing us nicely,” re- 
plied Anna, laughing. “Ah, Carry! if you live till 
doomsday, you will still be the same incorrigible 
tease. Now, do be a good cousin, and tell us about 
that country wedding in Carolina, at which you 
assisted before your marriage.” 

“ And I will embroider Hal a winter mantle when 
I have nothing else to do,” said Virginia, as she 
arranged her position still more comfortably. 

“Well! Come, get the brush, Anna, and I will 
try and recollect something about it. But you must 
be prepared to listen to all my egotisms, about my 
charms, my beaux, &c.; for you must know that 
I was the belle, par excellence. Mercy! Anna. 
Another pull like that will carry my poor head quite 


away. Do try and save the pieces.” 


“Tam glad you do not admire my brushing, for 
I cannot rightly enjoy your narration, unless I am 
looking at your speaking face. I declare I always 
get so interested that I often catch myself working 
my mouth, for your features take the character of 
every one whom you depict.” 

“ Heaven forbid! that indeed is an Irish compli- 
ment that you’d be afther paying me, ma’am. My 
description of some of the people I met at that wed- 
ding would then excruciate my poor features into 
utter distortion, were I to take their aspect in my 
mimicry. If you could only have seen some of 
them, I am sure you would have been puzzled to 
Well, take that 
arm-chair, lazy bones, if you won't brush my hair; 
and if Hal only stirs, rock him or he will soon give 
you a concert.” 

“?Twas in the laughing, erying month of April, 
that my school friend, Helen Harrison, was to be 
married ; and nothing would she have but that I 
must redeem my promise of being bridesmaid. She 
offered, as an inducement, plenty of fun, and the 
pleasure of flirting with some old admirers of my 
own, who were to be the attendants on her fiancé, 
Mamma had been generous, and given me two 
beautiful evening dresses, and Uncle James opened 
his bachelor heart enough to present me with a 
check for a hundred dollars; and so behold my in- 
ducements for thetrip. Besides, the city was awfully 
dull; the fashionables seemed resting from their 
winter, fatigues so as to set off afresh for the summer 
campaign, and, as the old saying goes, ‘ anything 
for a change.’ I went. 

“ Tt was really a journey, I assure you; for I had 
to go a considerable distance in the cars; then change 
to a tiny steamboat, scarcely large enough to swing 
a cat in; and, on its arrival at the little town of 
L——, Mr. Harrison was awaiting me with his car- 
riage, to convey me to ‘The Elms,’ the name of his 


make out their claims to humanity. 


residence. 

“Helen had commissioned me to get her wed- 
ding-dress and other equipment from the city, and, 
as she was exactly my size, I could well do so; 
mine was the fac-simile of hers. There were to be 
four other waiters besides myself, for Mr. Harrison 
wished to give his daughter quite an old-fashioned 
wedding, and to see all his friends around him on 
the happy occasion. Lights were dancing about, 


past windows and doors, when we arrived; and in 
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the hall stood my friend expectingly, waiting to 
welcome me to ‘ The Elms.’ 

“ This was four days prior to the wedding; but I 
made myself quite at home, and, I fancy, quite 
useful as an assistant about the decorations for the 
table. Mrs. Harrison, a delicate and quiet lady, 
usually lived very retired, having for companionship, 
besides her husband and daughter, a widowed sister, 
and an Irish girl, whom she had taken when quite 
young, and to whom she acted very generously. 
Ann McCarthy, however, enjoyed that most enviable 
of all stations, a stepping-stone between an equal 
and an inferior. Her parents had been employed 
by Mr. Harrison in some situation about his farm, 
when, both dying shortly after each other, the little 
Irish baby was in somewise adopted into the family. 
She had very little of the brogue until excited ; 
and then it came rolling off in rich morsels sufficient 
to satisfy atrue Milesian. I had nearly died laugh- 
ing at her—she was so comical in her anger. For 
instance, she could not understand how the pyramids 
and other ornamental confections were to be placed, 
and in their arrangement made several faux pas. 
When Mrs. Harrison reminded her rather more 
sharply than was her wont, she became somewhat 
like a negro, the more stupid because of the scolding. 

“* Dear me, Ann! don’t put that jelly-stand there,’ 
exclaimed Mrs, Harrison; ‘some one will be sure 
to knock it off in passing.’ 

“Och! an’ shure St. Patrick himself would be 
bothered intirely to know what to be at near ye,’ 
muttered Ann, as she rushed into the little pantry, 
where I was decorating some cakes; ‘’tis no pace 
I’ve had for the last week wid ye’r faultfinding. 
I’m shure, for one, I’ll be glad in my heart when 
this hullabaloo is over wid.’ 

“* Miss Ann,’ said a negro girl, entering, ‘ Miss 
says, has you seen the big cut-glass bowl any- 
whars ?” 

“Bad cess to ye! on what fool’s journey are ye 
comin’ now? The big bowl is yander in the corner 
press, and ye could have found it ye’rself, did ye 
but use ye’r big gogglin’ eyes ye have in ye’r head. 
It ’s meself that belaves ye have dalings wid the 
ould one, for ther ’s no rest for a crathure near ye 
day or night.’ 

“ Helen kept her room during all this confusion 
of preparation, being still busy with some little 
‘fixings ;’ but I liked it very much. The evening 
but one before the ceremony, the groom elect and 
his attendants rode down to ‘The Elms,’ to call on 
us, and so we were obliged to dress to receive them 
Mr. Warren-—Helen’s betrothed—was a quiet, gen- 
tlemanly young man; but it would be difficult to 
determine which of the two, himself and Helen, was 
the more bashful and silent. Then came three old 
acquaintances of mine: Frank Bingham, Dr. Mor- 
ris, and Charley Moreton—a young widower who 
had finished his weeping, and removed the bomba- 
tine from his beaver—and last, though in his own 
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estimation, I am certain, not the least, came the 
gentleman who was to enact the part of first waiter 
on Mr. Warren, and, consequently, my partner. 
Oh! girls, how I wish you could have seen that 
Jerry Hopely! He was as stiff as a buckram, and 
awfully perpendicular. And he talked, too, as primly 
as he looked, apparently thinking over each sen- 
tence about six times ere uttering it, in his nimminy 
primminy voice. 

“*¢ Anything new stirring in the city, Miss Wilmot?’ 
questioned he. ‘I presume the theatrical corps were 
in full foree when you left ?’ 

“Oh no! they have been gone at least a month.’ 

“‘Ah! I presume’—he did nothing but prestime 
the whole evening, except to perhaps—‘I presume 
you have had very many weddings in the city this 
winter among the beaux and belles ?” 

“ «What on earth!’ thought I, as I answered him, 
‘does the creature want to know about people whom, 
I will wager, he will never see in his life? Anda 
question somewhat to that effect I propounded to 
Charley Moreton in the course of the evening. 

“Do, for Heaven’s sake !’ he replied, ‘ appreciate 
him, and endeavor at least to appear gratified ; for, 
I assure you, it is not every young lady whom he 
honors with his conversation and his attempts at 
playing the agreeable.’ 

“*The agreeable! What shall I do with the 
young man during the whole of these festivities ? 
Indeed, indeed, Helen is asking too much of my 
friendship; and I am certain I shall die a martyr 
to her cause.’ 

“Wait with me, then, and I will promise to com- 
pliment your bright eyes, and to talk scandal about 
all your female friends.’ 

“*Quige an inducement, indeed! And I would do 
so with pleasure; but Helen insists upon my being 
first waiter. Can’t you get that Hopeless man to 
change with you?’ 

“* Never, now that he has seen you,’ replied he, 
with a bow. 

“ «Well! I presume, as he says, I shall be obliged 
to content myself; but talk of the friendship of 
Damon and Pythias after this sacrifice at the shrine 
of self-immolation !’ 

“ Wednesday evening had arrived. The supper- 
room was arranged most sumptuously and tastefully. 
The large new outbuilding was duly decorated as 
a dancing-saloon, pro tempore. And then imagine 
Helen and myself locked into her room, at the 
mysteries of our grande toilette. It was necessary, I 
assure you, to turn the key, for the other attendants 
would have kept my fingers pretty busy dressing 
their oiled ringlets, thinking to get the last city 
touches. Besides which, some of the early company 
had commenced coming, and we were subject to 
their incursions. 

“ Helen looked quite pretty and interesting in her 
bridal attire, and I hope ’tis unnecessary to assure 
you that 7 was bewitching! Don’t laugh in that 
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incredulous manner, Virginia; you know that dress 
makes a decided difference. Oh! I beg that you 
will not look at my present dishevelled ringlets, and 
contrast them in your imagination with my descrip- 
tion ; for you must be pleased to recollect that Mas- 
ter Hal has been arranging them with his dexterous 
and sugary fingers. 

“Our white crépes were embroidered beautifully 
in floss around the skirts and berthes, and trimmed 
most tastefully with the richest blonde, and my 
curls then were as silky and floating as—as—oh! I 
can think of nothing half so graceful with which to 
compare them. 

“ After we had finished adorning ourselves, we 
walked into the little room to the right of the draw- 
ing-room, where we received Mr. Warren and his 
attendants. I caught Charley Moreton’s laughing 
eye as I took the bridal favor to pin on my tall 
beau; for he knew I would have to tiptoe, as Mr. 
Hopely either could not or would not bend. But I 
saved myself this exertion by handifig it to that 
gentleman to fasten on for himself. 

“ The ceremony was like all other marriages, the 
bride looking timid and blushing, and, as usual, 
better than she ever appeared in her whole life be- 
fore. But I came very near breaking the solemnity 
of the sacrament by laughter, when I drew off Mr. 
Warren’s glove, by observing the owl-like gravity 
with which Mr. Hopely performed the same office 
for my friend, standing so erect, and looking so 
intent and dignified, as if even his risible muscles 
could not bend. Among the guests I was glad to 
see Edmund Worthing, a young gentleman from 
an adjacent town, and who was quite a favorite of 
mine, by the by. I never had but one fault to 
find with him; and that was his affectation of man- 
ner and a little superelegance, that detracted, as I 
thought, from the manliness of his character. But 
he enjoyed a quiz even more than myself, though he 
gave but little outward evidence of the fact. 

“The whole county had been invited, it seems; 
and among some very excellent people came a 
sprinkling, who afforded a good opportunity for a 
laugh. One instance, which occurred whilst at sup- 
per, I must tell you. The attendants did not sit 
down, but acted pretty much like managers at a 
ball. Augusta Parker, a friend of Helen’s, being one, 
and also a resident of the neighborhood, enacted a 
very useful part; and I stood by, chatting with 
Edmund Worthing, and contented myself by playing 
the réle of spectator. Well! Miss Parker undertook, 
in the kindness of her heart, to press some deli- 
ciously whipped cream upon a country bumpkin, 
who seemed to have been playing a very facetious 
part at his end of the table, if one might judge from 
the suppressed giggles coming from thence. I 
thought, when she offered it, that it was very much 
like throwing ‘ pearls to swine,’ and that a hunk of 
gingerbread would have suited his capacious mouth 
much better. 
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“<Do try a glass of this nice syllabub, Mr. Grif- 
fen.’ 

«“*No, no, Miss ’Gusta. 
as you mought suppose.’ 

“<T do not understand you, really,’ replied she. 
‘It is delightful, I assure you.’ 

“*You’re mighty cute, Miss ’Gusta, sartinly; but 
you don’t fool this child with soapsuds. Get some 
of them green wns down thar to try it.’ 

“* Soapsuds! Did ever any one hear the like ? 
said Augusta, turning to me and Mr. Worthing, who 
were standing near. ‘Oh! but you must try some 
now, Mr. Griffen, to be certain that I never play 
jokes.’ 

“«Wal! Give it here, then. A spoonful can’t 
kill me, and I will be obleedging for once and 
a while.’ 

“ Accordingly, he shovelled a spoonful into his 
large mouth; but, if that was wide, I am sure his 
eyes opened wider, as he cried out, after smacking 


I ain’t so easily fooled 


his lips very »udibly— 

“«Fore, my gracious! What’s this stuff, Miss 
’Gusta? I put a big spoonful in my mouth, jist 
now, and it ain’t dar.’ 

“Soon after cutting for the ring in the bride’s 
cake, we adjourned to the dancing-room, for which 
purpose we were obliged to cross the yard, the band, 
in the mean while, playing a march for us. I could 
scarcely reach the place for laughing, and it was 
impossible for me to keep step with Mr. Hopely, 
who strutted along in his dignity somewhat like a 
turkey. He thought I was laughing at some foolish- 
ness Mr. Moreton was saying, who walked immedi- 
ately behind us, talking nonsense most surely, but— 


‘Oh! it was something more exquisite still.’ 


“¢Ts that a march from Norma they are playing” 
questioned ke. 

“T looked up into his faee to see if he had not 
unbent sufficiently to endeavor to be facetious. But 
no; he was in dead earnest, for he repeated his 
question. 

“ ¢Tt is “ Hail Columbia,” ’ I answered. 

“¢Ah! I really did not recognize it. I presume 
it is with variations ?” 

“No, Mr. Hopely. 
tune itself.’ 

“What a delightful partner for the dance!’ 
thought I; for I was obliged to dance the first cotil- 
lon with him. ‘I shall soon see if he knows any- 
thing more about dancing than music.’ 

“You are fond of dancing, Mr. Hopely ?’ as we 
entered the room, which, thanks to abundant 
wreaths of cedar flowers and sparkling lamps, looked 
quite pretty. 

“¢Yes, very fond of it indeed; though, I must 
confess, no adept in the art. But with a partner 
who, I presume, is a perfect mistress of the figure, 
I expect to do myself some credit, with a little in- 
struction.’ 


It is the real Simon Pure 
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“¢Oh merey! The man is going to make a par- 
fect Judy of himself,’ thought I, as I used one of 
Ann McCarthy’s IJrishisms. Yet I answered him 
with all the politeness of which I was capable. 

“ And now we took our places for the first dance. 
My unfortunate favor having come unpinned when it 
was my time to advance, I gave it to Mr. Hopely to 
hold for me. I had already told him to watch the 
others, and to dance as they did when his time 
came. But the wise young man either did not under- 
stand me, or else became afraid of being left by him- 
self; for, as I advanced towards the gentleman on 
my right, behold my partner pacing after me, with the 
favor held daintily between finger and thumb, and 
its long ends streaming out like a pennant behind. 
And, when I looked round, I found him swaying 
from side to side with a motion which he undoubt- 
edly thought graceful, and his self-complacency 
perfectly undisturbed. 

“Shure, an’ Mr. Hoply knows as much about the 
dancing as I did about the pyermids,’ said Miss Ann, 
as I approached her, during the evening, with an- 
other partner. ‘An’ true for ye, I felt sorry to see 
the crathure so bothered intirely with the fa- 
gure.’ 

“TI enjoyed several very good dances, however; 
for, finding I was about to be asked by every debutant, 
I made a standing engagement with Mr. Worthing 
and Charley Moreton to dance with them whenever 
asked by any one with whom I did not wish to 
stand upon the floor, they, of course, keeping them- 
selves disengaged to be at my service.” 

“T think Harry would have been jealous, Carry, 
had he been there,” said Anna Wilmot. 

“Thave no doubt of it; but during our engage- 
ment he got used to it. But, as I live, there is his 
step, and my hair has yet to be arranged.” 

“Oh! but tell us, coz, of your going home with 
the bride, and of the party at Mr. Warren’s.” 

“ Not now. Recollect, I am not my own mistress 
at present,” said she, laughing. “ Besides, Hal is 
stirring. Oh! there he goes. Now for a nice cry. 
Do, Virginia, darling, walk him for exercise and 
amusement for yourself and him too.” 

“Thank you. I believe I will run down and keep 
Harry in chat till you come, lest he should get out 
of patience, and scold his meek wifey.” 

“Ah! so do, dear cousin. For a reward, I will 
tell you of the bridal party the next fine opportuni- 
ty.” 


PART? II. 
THE BRIDAL PARTY. 


“Do, Harry, request that very obedient wife of 
yours to tell us the conclusion of her country frolic 
she commenced the other afternoon. She is deter- 


mined not to treat us like company at all, but just 
lets us amuse ourselves as we can.” 
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“T declare, Miss Wilmot, Mr. Waltham ought to 
see how prettily you can affect a pout. ‘ Lets us 
amuse ourselves /’” mimicked Mrs. Anderson. “ What 
did you expect when you came to Homeword? You 
are surely not so unconscionable as to expect me to 
amuse you, when these two pests”—patting her 
smiling babe affectionately, and pouting out her red 
lips for a kiss—“take up all my time. Now, do 
pray, Harry senior, don’t begin to lengthen your 
phiz to ‘dignity mark,’ for ‘my heart is broken in- 
tirely,’ as Ann McCarthy would say, in my attempts 
to keep you in smiles.” 

“You make no allowance for hearty laughs, 
Carry,” said Anna; “for Harry has to give more 
than one, ha! ha! when you begin with your non- 
sense.” 

“Thank you, Miss Anna. A nice taking way you 
have of your own when paying acompliment. But, 
why are you all so anxious to hear of the party? 
I am certain ’twill be tiresome enough to relate. I 
grant, if yoh had been there yourselves, you would 
have laughed; but to hear it related is altogether 
different.” 

“Do, Carry, oblige us; for the girls have made 
Give Hal to me, and 





me curious to hear it also. 
I ’ll keep him quiet.” 

“That I’ll defy you to do, Harry; for if you 
were to give him everything within his reach, he 
would set up a squall for the moon as a plaything. 
Call Betty, and let her take him.” 

“The Bridal Party! Well! we devoted one day 
for rest from the fatigues of the wedding, before we 
set off for Mr. Warren’s to dine and dance. It was 
a horrid day, and Chestnut Grove was distant seven 
long miles. The rain came pouring down, as if the 
heavens were a sieve; and so we packed up our 
finery, and left the trunks to follow in Mr. Harrison's 
carriage, which was to bring up the rear of our cor- 
tege. I rode with the bride and groom, and we 
started at twelve, as we wished to arrive and make 
our toilets before the company came. What a vain 
hope! Weddings were scarce in that neighbor- 
hood, and every one who had an invite was there; 
and some also whom Mr. Warren had not honored 
so far. I heard one man tell him, during the even- 
ing— 

“«T didn’t get your notice, ’squire, but I made 
bold to come without, thinking you ’d forgot it, and 
would be sorry arterwards.’ 

“The old proverb has it—‘’Tis an ill wind that 
blows nobody good.’ Mr. Hopely was laid up with 
a severe toothache, and could not venture forth in 
the rain. We were obliged to pass through a well- 
filled room to reach the room allotted us. Mr. Har- 
rison’s carriage was not in sight, and, as it contained 
our trunks, we could only arrange our hair, and then 
sit down and await patiently its advent. 

“ In the mean time, the door opening—’twas a new 
house, and the locksmiths had not beer there—gave 
admittance to one, then came a group of three, then 
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more stalked into the room where we sat wrapped 
in our shawls, till there were no longer any seats. 
Helen and I occupied one ottoman. Mrs. Merton— 
Helen’s aunt—and two of the bridesmaids leaned 
against the bed; and, to cap the climax, not one of 
the intruders was known to our party. What a 
grotesque set they looked, in their wedding finery! 
Not one of them, I will venture to say, had even 
seen the outskirts of a town; but had undoubtedly 
vegetated their whole lives in the ‘ piney woods.’ 

“One of them, a strapping, buxom girl, with a 
magnificent head of hair, wore—April though it was 
—a dark green mousseline, one of those execrable 
robes that were in vogue some years since, trimmed, 
too, with Lisle edging; and the tremendous knot of 
hay-colored hair rested on the nape of her neck, 
whilst the comb which sustained it was tastily fes- 
tooned by some strings of coral. She was a real 
beauty, that girl; buta slim one, who sat on the 
edge of the chair nearest the door, flourishing for 
dear life a handkerchief trimmed with cotton lace, 
beat her, as the boys say, ‘all hollow.’ If the dam- 
sel with the green dress had much hair, she of the 
handkerchief had but little, and that little was 
drawn back so tightly that it was fully evident she 
had made her preparations beforehand to see all 
that was to be seen, by heeping her eyes wide open.’ 

“*Who on earth are these people, Helen?’ whis- 
pered I. 

““<Tndeed, Carry, you know as much of them as I 
do myself. I really do not think they have names, 
but imagine they must have sprung out of the 
earth to grace my wedding.’ 

“*Then I shall consider it my duty, as “ first 
lady in waiting,” to make myself acquainted with 
their titles.’ 

“Do not, for mercy’s sake, Carry, ask them a 
question, for I know that I shall laugh. Look at 
aunt; she is red in the face already, as she sees them 
staring at you and me so solemnly, as if it were a 
funeral instead of a wedding.’ 

“ «Nevertheless, I shall amuse myself whilst wait- 
ing for our trunks. You need not even smile, if it 
so please your brideship.’ 

“And, composing my features into a becoming 
gravity, I commenced looking ‘ Handkerchief’ di- 
rectly in the face. 

“*T am a stranger here, ma’am, and, as I am one 
of the waiters, and wish to know some of the present 
company, will you, who I think must enjoy that 
happiness, introduce them to me?’ 

“* Yes, Miss,’ said she, clearing her throat, and 
drawing herself up still more into the perpendicular, 
without even winking; ‘my name is Betsy; and 
this here one’—laying her claw on her neighbor— 
‘is sister Nancy; that thar one is brother Mose’s 
wife; and that gal you sees setting yander is my 
tother sister Silly.’ 

“T acknowledged one and all of these introduc- 
tions, and then, rising, said: ‘ Allow me, Miss Bet- 
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sy, to introduce you, and the company generally, 
to the bride, Mrs. Warren.’ 

“Such a bobbing of heads! It was as if they had 
all turned into Chinese mandarins, and I looked 
closely at ‘Green Dress,’ thinking to see her knot 
of hair tumble down. When this performance was 
over, and I was enjoying the agonized state into 
which I had thrown the bride, Mrs. Merton, and 
the rest, Miss Betsy broke the silence— 

«Well! I does say, for a city lady, you is the 
sociablest I ever seed. I’m ’mazin’ glad you is 
come, and will talk to us all; for we’re all been 
Ain’t 
you, sister Nance, and you, brother Mose’s wife ?’ 


sitting like a passel of mumchances afore. 


“« Sartinly, I’m agreeable, and likes to see others 
so. You comes from far parts from this, don’t you, 
Miss?’ asked the matron. 

“«Yes, a good distance. Like yourself, I always 
endeavor to make myself agreeable.’ 

“Here our trunks arriving broke into this ex- 
change of civilities. It was quite impossible for us 
to dress before this gaping crowd ; so, on the strength 
of my popularity, I said, with my most winning 
smile: ‘May we beg of you, ladies, to go into the 
other room whilst we change our dresses. Then | 
shall trouble you again, Miss Betsy, for you seem 
very well acquainted here.’ 

“Oh! yes, Miss. Daddy is here, and brother 
Mose, this woman’s husband, and lots more of my 
kin, and Ill make you acquainted with them all.’ 

“They went in a perfect rush for the next room, 
and, from the loud chattering of their tongues, I was 
sure they were discussing us well. 

«“ «What are they talking about, Lucy ? asked I 
of Helen’s maid, who had just come from thence. 

“<They ses you is the beautifullest young lady 
they ever seed in their born days, and wonders if 
that are your own curls or awig you has on. That 
hard-faced one you was talking to says she ’clares ’tis 
your own hair, and that she likes you ’mazingly.’ 

“ We were soon dressed, and I went to the head of 
the stairs to see if I could see Mrs. or Mr. Harrison, 
when I espied Charley Moreton. The opportunity 
was too guod to be lost. It was the most difficult 
thing in the world for him to suppress a laugh when 
anything ridiculous struck him, and so I beckoned 
him up. 

“«What is it?’ queried he, as he reached my 
resting-place. 

“<Don’t you wish to be introduced to some ladies 
—strangers I believe they are, and all young ladies, 
too? said I, with a smile. 

“* Certainly, if you will trouble yourself to intro- 
duce me. But I thought I knew every one in the 
neighborhood.’ 

“<«T do not think you ever mentioned these ladies 
to me; so I will present you at once.’ 

“T took his arm, and I could see him drawing 
his face down into his company look, as I glanced 
slyly at him from the corner of my cye. 
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“ ¢Miss Betsy, allow me to introduce Mr. More- 
ton, who is desirous of becoming acquainted with 


you. Miss Nancy, Miss Silly, Brother Mose’s wife— 
Mr. Moreton.’ 

“ Charley had to bow to all these ladies, and ’twas 
a choice morsel to watch him as he struggled with 
the laugh, whilst I, leaning on his arm, stood talking 
—the better to enjoy his torture—he unable, for 
dear life, to utter one word. 

“T released him, however, from this purgatory, 
by going with him in search for Mrs. Harrison. In 
the anteroom, I encountered Edmund Worthing, 
who stopped me, with a most beautiful bouquet of 
tea-roses ; so Mr. Moreton had to speed on alone to 
do the bride’s bidding, whilst I accepted Mr. Wor- 
thing’s arm for a saunter and nice posy chat. 

“When joined by the bride and her party, we 
entered the rooms, which, by this time, were crowd- 
ed, and were introduced to many whom I had not 
previously seen. Dinner was shortly afterwards 
announced. Of course, there were many tables, 
and I am happy to tell you that I saw nothing more 
of my new friends—Miss Betsy and her kin—of 
whom I was heartily tired. I believe the old man 
got tired of standing to eat, and therefore withdrew 
with his rosebuds. 

“ Dancing commenced about seven, and continued 
the whole night. I need hardly tell you I had ac- 
quiesced very readily in Mr. Worthing’s and Charley 
Moreton’s proposition to make the same engagement 
with them as before. 

“Did you see or hear anything about that queer 
man Griffen, at the party?’ asked Anna. 

“Oh yes! I must tell you something relative 
to him. He was one who certainly went in for the 
good things at a feast. He also played the part of 
critique on the dancers, as he hovered around the 
cotillons.’ 

“ ¢ Who is that they keeps calling “ Miss Magrat?”’ 
said he to some of his associates. ‘I wish I could 
I ain’t heard tell of nothing 
Whar is 


get a squint at her. 
but Miss Magrat amongst you fellers? 
she?’ 

“* You can’t see her from here; but she is sitting 


in that corner where you see Bill Martin and t’other ° 


youngsters standing.’ 

“* Well! here ’s for a saunter round thar to take 
a peep at her myself.’ 

“ He accordingly stuck his hands in his pockets, 
to make him look independent and careless, and 
walked very leisurely around where the country 
belle was sitting, with her circle of beaux, eating 
sugar kisses, and reading their ‘sweet verses.’ 
Peeping over the shoulders of the young men, he 
exclaimed, quite loud enough to be heard by those 
around— 

“Miss Marg’rat! Ho! ho! ho! Gad! ’tis Peg 
Allen they ’ve been making all this fuss about. 
Why, how @ye, Peg? I am main glad to see you 
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here, looking so spruce. Whar did you get all these 
fine things? I never seed you buy ’em.’ 

“Certainly Peg was as much electrified as our- 
selves; but the poor creature was somewhat excusa- 
ble, as he had been ‘imbibing’ all the afternoon. 

“We returned next morning to Mr. Harrison’s, 
accompanied by a score of beaux, for a visit of some 
days, ‘to ate the fragmints,’ as Miss Ann laughingly 
declared. And this is all that I have to tell you of 
the Bridal Party.” 

“Did any of the beaux come home with you, Car- 
ry?” said Virginia. 

“ Ask Harry.” 

“ She was very anxious for Mr. Worthing to do 
so; but my coming for her made it unnecessary for 
him to take that trouble.” 

“ You had better say that your black looks were 
enough to scare anybody out of their wits. I am 
certain they all thought it was the ‘ould gentleman’ 
himself, who had come to run off with me.” 

“‘T will only say in explanation, my cousins, that 
when the servant announced ‘Mr. Anderson,’ a 
young lady, whom I think ’tis not necessary to name, 
flew into the parlor, ‘light as a fairy,’ saying: ‘ Dear 
Harry, I am so glad to see you.’ ” 

“Psha! That’s a fib, girls; don’t believe him. 
Look out, Virginia; isn’t that Mr. Waltham’s buggy 
driving up the avenue? Do, Harry, go down and 
receive him.” 


HALF BLIND. 
BY HELEN HAMILTON. 


Hatr blind! not wholly—thanks to God, 
I still can see the light; 

I stand but in the twilight dim 
Of Blindness’ awful night. 


There is a veil betwixt the world 
And these poor eyes of mine; 
To me, the radiant orbs of heav'’n 

In dim, pale beauty shine. 


I cannot read the looks of love 
In kind eyes that behold me; 

I cannot see my mother’s smile, 
Unless her arms enfold me. 


Nor this the worst. I ofttimes fear 
These last sweet rays of light 

Are fading slowly from my eyes 
Into an endless night. 


If it is so—oh! better far 
The quiet of the tomb, 

Than life beneath the awful shade 
Of a perpetual gloom. 


Yet, Heavenly Father, to Thy will 
I bow, and kiss the rod; 

Yet take from me this cup away— 
Be pitiful, 0 God! 





THE INTRODUCTION OF THE U 


SE OF TEA INTO 


ENGLAND. 





TEAPOT NEARLY TWO HUNDRED YEARS OLD (ENGRAVED SAME SIZE AS THE ORIGINAL). 


Tue following particulars, in connection with our 
illustration of a curious old-fashioned teapot, will 
be useful in showing the beneficial effect of the in- 
troduction of the Chinese plant, which has now be- 
come so important a portion of British consumption. 

The teapot, which is drawn of the same size as 
the original, has been in the possession of the family 
of a friend for nearly two hundred years, and shows 
the Homeopathic quantity of the precious infusion 
used by the English ladies at that time. It is well 
worth while, at the present day, to contemplate the 
manner of living in the “ good old English times.” 

The household book of the Earl of Northumber- 
land, in the fifteenth century, gives the following 
account of the provisions for an English breakfast at 
that period :— 

“During Lent.—Braikfast for my Lorde and 
Lady :— 

“ Furst.—A loif of brede in Trenchors; ij man- 
chetts; a quart of beer; a quart of wyne; ij pecys 
of salt fisch; vj baconn’d herryng; iiij white her- 
ryng, or a dysche of sproits—j. 

“ Braikfast for the nurery for my Lady Margaret 
and Maister Ingram Percy :— 

“Trem.—A manchet; a quart of bere; a dysche 
of butter; a piece of salt fish; a dysch of sproits, 
and iij white herryng—j. 

“ Braikfast for my Lady’s gentyllwomen :— 

“TIrem.—A loof of brede; a pottell of bere; a 
pece of salt fische, or iij white herryngs—j, &c. &c.” 
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“ Braikfasts for flesch days dayly throwt the yere: 

“ Braikfast for my Lorde and Ladye :— 

“Furst.—A loof of brede in trenchors; ij man- 
chetts ; j quart of bere; a quart of wyne; half a 
chyne of muton, or ells a chyne of beif, boiled—j. 

“ Braikfast for my Lorde Percy and Mr. Thomas 
Perey :— 

“ Trem.—Half a loif of household breide ; a man- 
chet; j potell of bere; a checkynge, or ells iij mu- 
ton bonys, boyled—j. 

“ Braikfast for the nurcry of my Lady Margaret 
and Mr. Ingram Percy :— 

“Trem.—A manchett; j quart of bere, and iij 
muton bonys, boiled—j. 

“ Braikfast for my Lady’s gentylwomen :— 

“ Trem.—A loif of household breid ; a pottell of 
bere ; and iij mutton bonys, boiled, or ells a pece of 
beif, boiled—j.” 

From this time, and during the succeeding reigns, 
including that of Queen Elizabeth, the quantity of 
strong ale and wine used by all classes at break- 
fast and other refections was excessive, and must 
have greatly deteriorated the intellect and other 
qualities of our ancestors. 

In the time of James I. and the succeeding reign, 
the English followed very scrupulously the Danish 
custom of drinking healths, and foreigners were 
astonished to find that, when a company amounted 
to some twenty or thirty, it was still expected that 
every guest should drink the health of each in rota- 
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tion. Such festivals, of course, inflamed the love 
of quarrel; toasts were given which produced dis- 
cussion, or refusal to drink them, and, if the over- 
heated parties did not immediately come to blows, 
still duels and bloodshed were the usual conse- 
quences, This excess amongst the higher classes 
was fortunately not available to the poorer people; 
but Stowe says it “was not from abstinence, but 
necessity, ale and beer being small, and wines in 
price beyond their reach.” 

These excesses had by no means declined in the 
reign of Charles IT. ; 
would be considered disgraceful at present, Pepys, 


amongst many scenes which 


in his Diary, describes the following :— 

“This afternoon (Sunday, 23d September), the 
king, having news of the princess being come to 
Margate, he and the Duke of York went down 
thither in barges to her, to the Hope Tavern, and 
sent for Mr. Chaplin, who, with Nicholas Osborne 
and one Daniel, came to us, and we drank off two 
or three quarts of wine which was very good, which 
caused a great deal of noise and falling out, till the 
master parted them, and came up to us, and did 
give a long account of the liberty that he gave his 
servants, all alike to draw what wine he pleased for 
his customers ; and [we] eat above 200 Walnuts.” 
Next day, Pepys was ill. 

Two days after the feast alluded to (25th Sept. 
1660), he says: “I did send for a cup of tee (a 
China drink), of which I had never drunk before.” 

Tea was at this time so scarce in England, that 
the infusion of it in water was taxed by the gallon, 
in common with chocolate and sherbet. Two pounds 
and two ounces were, in the same year, presented to 
the king by the East India Company, as a most 
valuable oblation. 

On the 29th June, Pepys arrives at—“ Home, and 
there find my wife making of tea, a drink which 
Mr. Pelling, the potticary, tells her is good for her 
cold.” 

Mention is made of the use of tea before this time 
in England. From a single sheet found in Sir 
Hans Sloane’s library, in the British Museum, it ap- 
pears that tea was known in England in the year 
1657, though not then in general use. The writer 
of this paper says, “That the virtues and excel- 
lencies of their leafe and drink are many and great, 
is evident by the high esteem and use of it (espe- 
cially of late years) among the physicians and 
knowing men in France, Italy, Holland, and other 
parts of Christendom; and in England it has been 
sold in the leaf for £6, and sometimes for £10 the 
pound ; and, in respect of its former scarceness and 
dearness, it hath been only used as a regale in high 
treatments and entertainments.” In 1662, tea ap- 
pears in an advertisement in a coffee-house in Ex- 
change Alley. In a letter from Mr. Henry Savill, 
from Paris, dated August 12, 1678, the writer refers 
to “friends who call for tea, instead of pipes and 
bottles after dinner—a base, unworthy India prac- 
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tice,” adds he: “ the truth is, all nations have grown 
so wicked as to have some of their filthy customs.” 

The use of tea by the Chinese is of great antiqui- 
ty, and it is mentioned as the usual beverage of the 
Chinese by Soliman, an Arabian merchant, who 
wrote an account of his travels about A. D. 850. 

The Emperor Kien-long, the royal poet of China, 
composed a poem eulogizing tea. He describes the 
wing tea, which, when divested of its peculiar 
phraseology, is nearly the same as our own: “Ona 
slow fire,” says he, “set a tripod, whose color and 
texture show its long use. Fill it with clear snow- 
water; boil it as long as would be sufficient to turn 
whitefish and crayfish red. Throw it upon the deli- 
eate leaves of choice tea; let it remain as long as 
the vapor rises in a cloud, and leaves only a thin 
mist on the surface. At your ease, drink this pre- 
cious liquor, which will chase away the five causes 
of sorrow. We can taste and feel, but not describe, 
the state of repose produced by a liquor thus pre- 
pared.” 

After the introduction of tea into England, it 
came gradually into use, notwithstanding its high 
price and the excessive excise and customs. 

In 1678, the East India Company imported 4,713 
pounds of tea; between the years 1700 and 1710, 
800,000 Ibs. were imported. It was still a great 
luxury, confined to the wealthy, and was made in 
small pots similar to the engraving, holding not 
more than half a pint, and drunk out of cups which 
held little more than a tablespoon. From this, the 
increase of the importation of tea was rapid. 


In 1729 the quantity was 370,323 lbs. 


“ 1746 S " 2,358,589 “ 
“ 1770 _ - 7,149,245 “ 
“ 1786 - s = 12,539,385 < 
« 1800 - “ 20,237,753 * 
* 1833 % “« 31,829,619 “ 
“ 1841 * “« 36,681,877 “ 


It is needless to allude to the change and improve- 
ment in English society since the time it was used 
in small quantities by the Court of Catherine of 
Braganza. It may perhaps be interesting to men- 
tien the quantities of the various descriptions of tea 
sold at the India House, and used in England from 
May 1, 1833, to May 1, 1834:— 





Ibs, s. d. 
Bohea - - 6,170,963 at 1 10 
Congou - - 18,653,835 “2 1 
Campoi_ - - 1,603 “2 4 
Souchong - - 354,515 “2 9 
Pekoe - - 514,811 “ 2 10 
Twankay - . 4,339,672 “2 1 
Hyson Skin - 141,610 “2 2 
Hyson - - 978,052 “3 6 

31,164,065 


To the above, an excise of about 2e. per pound 


was added. J. B. 




















THE MERRYTHOUGHT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS BREMER’S VISIT TO COOPER'S LANDING,” “GETTING INTO SOCIETY,” “ BOARDING-HOUSE POLITICS,” ETC. 


(See Plate.) 


Taere is no denying, in the name of our sex, the 
assertion, so often made, that a school-girl’s idea of 
the aim of existence is—“ being well married.” 

Moreover, they have a firmly-grounded belief that 
it is to be achieved only in an extremely romantic 
fashion, pictured in a series of startling incidents, 
perils, rescues, and closing, it may be, in a far-off 
vision of a hurried railroad trip, sane chaperone, 
which seems to have taken the place of the orthodox 
post-chaise and pair of our grandmothers’ times, 
All this, notwithstanding the demure, domestic, Dar- 
by and Joan style of housekeepers and householders 
they sce everywhere around them, who, on a tenth 
or fifteenth anniversary of their wedding-day, talk 
calmly of “having adining-room in the new back 
buildings,” or “introducing gas in the parlor;” as 
if the time had never been when “music was the 
food of love,” and the eyes of the maiden were con- 
sidered a sufficient illumination of a good-sized 
apartment. 

But how do people marry nowadays? 

Well, you shall have the love-story of some friends 
of ours, the dénouement having just occurred, at the 
risk of shocking by commonplace some romantic 
member of the “ Female Seminary,” who has 
just unclosed the new number of Godey, cut the 
leaves with her pearl paper-knife, tucked one pretty 
little foot out of sight in a fashion known only to 
school-girls, and, with a creamy-looking sponge-cake 
saved from dessert by way of accompaniment to the 
feast of reason, is preparing to have “a good time.” 

Miss Nannie Barton was sitting in her own room, 
somewhat after your fashion, my dear young lady, 
one stifling August afternoon. She was about as 
tall as yourself—that is, a little above the ordinary 
height of girls at eighteen—and had full brown eyes 
that could be either merry or tender, and were always 
enchanting ; at least, Charlie Harris said so, and as 
he was the very best “polka” in “our set,” and 
dressed in the very width and brevity of the fashion, 
his word is assuredly to be relied on. She was 
habited on this particular morning in a loose sack 
of white barred muslin, which gave a shaded outline 
of her very fine figure and round white arm, pro- 
nounced by Mr. Harris as above to be “the next best 
point to her eyes.” 

She had been engaged in the very laudable em- 
ployment of overlooking her box of neck ribbons, 
and, with an equally commendable eye to good taste 
and economy, had rearranged several sets of bows, 
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that were really too pretty to lose, but had been 
somewhat crushed in the close packing necessary to 
convey two wardrobes full of finery, in one trunk 
and a bonnet-box, to the Springs. “Snippings” of 
green, and blue, and cherry-colored satin littered the 
India matting, and the window-sill was strewn with 
sewing implements, which we grieve to say might 
be considered pining for want of exercise, so sel- 
dom did they see the light. Her gold thimble was 
perched with pride and satisfaction on the tip of the 
thimble finger, and shone in all the pristine fresh- 
ness of Bailey’s glass cases, from which it had been 
transferred to hor workbox two years ago Christmas, 
and the silks and cottons and needle-papers had as- 
sumed that graceful and tangled confasion, charm- 
ing in curls, but destructive to the neatness and pro- 
priety of sewing materials. But now she sat stitching 
vaguely through a little blue bow (doing not much 
harm, to be sure, as there was no silk in the needle), 
while she pondered over a note just received from 
her dear, intimate friend, Augusta Grayson. As it 
is not included in the last edition of the “ Polite 
Letter-Writer,” we give it as a model of devoted 
young lady intimates. . 


Rose Bank, Aug. 12. 
From my “own peculiar.” 

Eh, ma chére, I have some news for you, and a 
request to which you must not say me nay. 

Well, then, you darling, who do you think has 
taken it into his wise head to drop down upon us 
from Saratoga but my superb cousin, Gerard Gray- 
son !—ien’t it a love of a name?—a dashing, im- 
mensely wealthy Southerner, handsome as a picture ; 
but I spare you the description. 

Now you know, ma petite (though you are half a 
head taller than I am), I have always said, if I only 
had a brother, you should certainly marry him. It 
was a great mistake that we were not born sisters, 
anyhow; but then I’m afraid we should quarrel, as 
all sisters seem to do. Well, as I have no brother, 
you know, couldn’t you make up your mind to oblige 
me by marrying my cousin? Do think it over. See 
what splendid times we should have! I could come 
to Savannah and pass the winter, and then you 
could chaperone me north in the summer. How 
generous I am! But then, you know, I’m princi- 
pled against marrying cousins! 

You must come out end pass the day with me to- 


morrow, and you ’d better bring a carpet-bag and 
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stay the rest of the week. You can come out in the 
train (I forget the hour; Ill ask papa at 
breakfast when it starts), and we will meet you at 
the car depot; you know it’s nothing but an omni- 
bus ride, anyway. Oh, and bring your very prettiest 
dresses, my angel! flounces, by all means, they are 
so becoming to you; I’m determined that you shall 





captivate him. 

Apropos des robes, I inclose some braid I wish you 
could match for me at Wight’s; also a bit of silk to 
get something that will do to embroider it with: and 
please choose me a pair of silk gloves, kid finish, 
the same shade. Oh! and mamma would like if you 
could bring out her Mechlin lace from Madame 
Humbert’s, who gets it up divinely. 

Don’t disappoint me; we shall have a charming 
time. 

Au revoir, you dear child you. 
Aveusta. 


P. 8. The embroidery silk ought to be a shade 
darker rather than lighter. Mamma thinks you will 
be able to get it at Mustin’s, in Arch, if Wight does 
not have it—at any rate in Second Street, near 
Southwark; you know the manufactory; Maxwell’s, 
I mean. 

P. 8. Don’t forget the gloves; my hands will be 
ruined. 

P. 8. Gerard is quite musical; bring your “Er- 
nani,” and that charming thing from the “ Borgia ;” 
don’t forget. 


Rather a respectable length for a letter it would 
have been considered in the times of those same 
charming women, our grandmothers; but they were 
not afflicted with scribblomania, as we all know. 
The mails of our times bear witness that brevity is 
not generally considered the soul of epistolary cor- 
respondence; but then that is the fault of the cheap 
postage regulations. 

Now, having dispatched the last delectable bit of 
eake with the above epistle, you cannot wonder that 
our heroine—we shall certainly dignify her with that 
title—was slightly absent-minded. Verily there was 
much food for thought. “A dashing Southron, firstly 
—cotton crops—plantations of endless extent—mus- 
tache as black as those flashing dark eyes—whiskers 
tocorrespond. Becoming dresses—white muslin and 
tacks—pale apple-green ribbons—new grenadine— 
flounces—yes, flounced grenadine. No, pale blue 
lawn, lining cut down—flowing sleeves. Black melt- 
ing eyes—brown braid from Wight’s—hot walk to 
Maxwell's, wouldn’t go for herself this raging wea- 
ther, and no servant could be trusted with the com- 
mission. Winters in Savannah—where was Madame 
Humbert’s ?— Levy’s — Germantown cars— Gerard 
Grayson such an exquisite name—scale practice,” 
and so on, and on, in endless, chaotic reverie, floated 
the seattered topics of Augusta’s discourse. 

Mamma’s permission was a matter of course, nay, 
a pure formality. What American girl of eighteen 
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does not cgnsider herself fully capable to judge in 
all things! the law is kindly explicit on this point, 
and there is the “higher law” of her own will and 
inclination! Papa gone away on business; but she 
could easily get to the cars herself. An omnibus 
passed Wight’s every five minutes. Of course she 
was going; but what dress should she wear? It would 
never do to stay the whole week! he would be sure 
to think it was on his account. No, she would pass 
the day, and then she could go again, for that matter. 

It was so hot she positively could not shop that 
evening; besides, she must have a splendid practice. 
She would be up at daylight (she had very little idea 
what that hour was), and accomplish it all before she 
left. The ribbons were hurried away, the wardrobe 
door thrown open, and a committee of ways and 
means instituted; the blue lawn, fresh and delicate; 
the white muslin, worn once, but still in tolerable 
order; flounces certainly were becoming; and then 
the grenadine had flowing sleeves! it was not Char- 
lie’s fault if she did not know her arm was very 
beautiful. But then—she was to go in the morning, 
and by arailway. To be sure, as every one knows, 
the Germantown cars are considered only as ex- 
tremely comfortable omnibuses, and the trip of seven 
miles not a very formidable journey; but flounces in 
the morning—flounces in the cars! There was her 
gray de bége! very becoming as a travelling-dress, 
but nothing in a parlor, with every advantage for 
cool, vapory, “see-through” materials! Besides, 
fashion dictates that summer travelling-dresses shall 
be of the warmest possible material, and de béges 
are no exception, as we all know! 

Meantime, with this weighty question still at 
heart, she descended into the parlor to execute a 
series of vocal gymnastics, to be found in the “ Mé- 
thod par Banderal,” which was to give her voice the 
last edge and finish of delicacy, strength, clearness, 
and flexibility required by the cadenzas, accelerando, 
and agitato movements of her favorite composers. 
It is a pity such industry should be lost to the world 
so soon after marriage; or is it that husbands gene- 
rally object to such display after the waning honey- 
moon has given them a right to the slightest soupgon 
of faultfinding ? 

The flounces had it! the delicate fawn-colored 
grenadine, with its flowing sleeves and soft lace 
falling over the arm, the apple-green bows, and 
Valenciennes collar completed the perfection of an 
afternoon toilet; yet it was before breakfast, on a 
scorching day; even the hydrants seemed to gasp 
for breath! As Augusta had forgotten to insert the 
time for leaving, the “North American” Was con- 
sulted, and the hours were found to be half-past nine 
and two. Of course Augusta had intended the first, 
as they had not seen each other in nine days! You 
can imagine, if you please, the haste and worry ne- 
cessary to accomplishing the very delicate commis- 
sion of matching two almost impossible shades! A 
servant had brought the Mechlin lace, but, flushed 
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and tired out with a bootless quest, the gloves pur- 
chased, but the embroidery silk probably reposing 
at Maxwell’s, Nannie was obliged to signal the very 
last stage, from Levy’s steps, fearful then that she 
should miss the train. 

A gentleman sitting near the door held it open 
very politely, and offered his hand to assist her in; 
but with her hands full of packages—for the grena- 
dine had no pockets—her parasol to shut and ma- 
nage, this was a courtesy of which she could not avail 
herself. Worse still, she made a misstep, and placed 
her foot, enveloped in a flounce, directly on the pa- 
tent-leather pumps he wore. The driver cracked his 
whip, the horses started forward, and she was thrown 
upon her knees before him, her foot still entangled 
in her dress. Burning with heat and blushes, she 
was conscious that her face was perfectly crimson as 
he raised her politely, without even the shadow of a 
smile, from her humiliating posture, and collected 
the scattered parcels; but, to crown her mortification, 
when she ventured to raise her eyes, an old lady 
sitting next to him leaned over and said, quite loud 
enough to attract his attention, “My dear, does thee 
know thee dress is torn?” The offending foot had 
separated the skirt from the body for an inch or two, 
and he must have seen it from the first. It is true, 
a pin became a partial remedy; but at that moment, 
the hurried glance discovering the stranger was both 
young and stylish, she would have given five dollars 
for a half yard of barége veil. 

Still more unfortunate, she had paid out every bit 
of silver her porte-monnaie contained, and on their 
arrival at the depot, the hissing engine giving warn- 
ing there was no time to lose, the driver refused to 
change a gold piece for three cents fare. What could 
she do but accept the offered politeness of the un- 
known, who quietly paid for both, and handed her 
into the cars, ready to sink with shame and annoy- 
ance. That he was a gentleman could be told from 
his seeking a seat forward, so as not to add to her 
embarrassment by a nearer neighborhood. But the 
ears were crowded, and he was obliged to return; 
nor could Nannie help venturing another furtive 
glance, which told her that he was tall, almost too 
fair for a gentleman, with light hair, and unusually 
large blue eyes. There was also the shadow of a 
silken mustache arching a very expressive mouth. 
Neither of them looked up again for some time, and 
then, strange to say, their eyes met in the most pro- 
voking way, and Nannie relapsed into a reverie, 
lighted by Gerard Grayson’s flashing orbs, in con- 
trast with those calm, rather earnest, and womanly 
glances. 

The half hour’s journey was accomplished, and 
the young lady-traveller looked eagerly forward for 
her friend and the hero of their romance; but no 


one awaited her. She seemed destined to awkward 


positions this morning; but as she knew the way to 
Rose Bank, she had no alternative but pursuing it 
alone. The lane on which the cottage was situated 
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soon led off from the dusty main road; but as Nan- 
nie entered it, sho saw, to her surprise, her preuxr 
cavalier directly before her. Nay, he even paused 
at the gate of Rose Bank, as if to admire its beau- 
tiful situation, and then for the first time diseovered 
they were taking the same road. Nannie hesitated, 
hoping he would pass on; but no, he held open the 
fanciful little gate, and they were forced to proceed 
up the narrow gravel path nearly together. So he 
was also a guest at Rose Bank. 

No wonder that the color deepened upon her face 
when they both stood in the porch waiting for the 
door to be opened, and that she dropped first her 
parasol, breaking the point, and then her roll of 
music, upon the stone step, he politely restoring 
them as before, with a shade of half-concealed mirth, 
which must have ended in a self-introduction, had 
not a servant appeared at that instant. The gentle- 
man was shown into the parlor, but Nannie hurried 
up to her friend’s apartment uninvited, to pour out 
her shame and vexation, and to learn that her 
gentlemanly vis @ vis was no other than Gerard 
Grayson! 

There was an end to all hope of conquest! and 
our humbled heroine mended her dress, bathed her 
empurpled face, and then was obliged to face the 
enemy. Thanks to the annihilation of any design, 
her manner, after the first embarrassing introduction, 
was perfectly natural and unconstrained, and Gerard, 
though a smile would now and then quiver a moment 
about his mouth, gave a most expressive glance of 
assent when his cousin found time to whisper “ Isn’t 
she charming!” 

“ And so they fell in love directly?” 

By no means, young lady: they sang together, 
and rode in the afternoon, and separated at night; 
he leaving the next day for Schooley’s Mountain, 
thinking Miss Barton a very agreeable girl, who 
bore annoyances amiably, and was certainly very 
unaffected. Sho was terribly disappointed at not 
finding the bronzed cheek, the dark beard, and thrill- 
ing eyes he was in duty bound to possess as a born 
Southerner, but acknowledging he was certainly ex- 
tremely well bred, and accomplished. 

I will tell you what did happen: Nannie and 
Augusta chanced to be visiting a mutual friend in 
New York the next winter, when Augusta was de- 
lightfully surprised to see her cousin’s name in the 
list of passengers just arrived from Savannah. Of 
course he called on them, and was happy to renew 
his acquaintance with Miss Barton, taking the cou- 
sinly liberty of seeing the ladies very often, and 
being promoted to serve in a series of New Year’s 
Tableaux, then in preparation, in which they were 
both to appear as “belles of the olden time.” The 
rehearsals, not en costume, went off very cleverly, 
and the important night arrived. Now it so chanced 
that our friends were to appear in the very first scene, 
and came down to the little boudoir appointed for a 
withdrawing-room, before any of the rest, and here 
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Mr. Grayson found them, opening the door softly, 
intending a surprise. He scarcely recognized them 
at first in their old-time costume, Nannie in a bo- 
dice of pearl gray satin, with white cambric sleeves, 
and no adornment but a broad black ribbon about 
her fair throat. Augusta’s little figure tried to look 
imposing in a dark close-fitting velvet, set off by 
the identical Mechlin lace belonging to her mother, 
which had arrived the day before, per Adams’s Ex- 
press, from Philadelphia. And there, like two very 
unromantic young people, to say nothing of the dig- 
nity befitting their costume, they were playfully 
quarrelling over a merrythought, or “ wishing-bone,” 
as the children call it, secured from the lunch that 
had just been served up to the performers. 

“T declare, Nan, you are not fair,” he heard 
Augusta say; “you have taken hold too high up, 
and I know you are going to wish to be my cousin, 
after all! Come, now, confess!” 

“Nonsense, Augusta: come, pull:—there now 
Gerard Grayson would have given his new seal 


thd 


rihg to know which won; but he concluded it would 
not do to appear just then. He was discovered, a 
few moments after, in the dressing-room, making a 
very dark mustache of burnt cork on his upper lip, 
in deep absence of mind. Now this was entirely 
unsuited to his costume, the sober garb of a young 
country squire of years ago, and it cost him some 


trouble to efface it. He had already sacrificed his 
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own cherished mustache to the character, and the 
brown flowing—wig—parted in the middle, was re- 
ceived with bursts of applause and laughter, as he 
presented himself to his fair companions, who were 
unsuspicious of what he had seen and heard. 

As the curtain fell after they had been duly ad- 
mired, Gerard Grayson heard Augusta whisper, “a 
penny for your thoughts,” and then Nannie certainly 
did blush, and turn her eyes away from his ques- 
tioning look. 

“ After all, they were married?” 

Yes, and never, till then, did Gerard allude to the 
omnibus disaster. They were at Niagara on their 
bridal tour last summer, and were waiting for the 
gong to sound for dinner, when he noticed that Nan- 
nie wore a flounced tissue. Both emiled, and the 
young bride hid her face on his shoulder as she said, 
“Truly, Gerard, tell me, what did you think?” 

“You won’t scold me if I tell you, as you did 
when I confessed about the wishing-bone ?” 

“No, indeed, if you will be candid.” 

“Well, then, I could not help noticing—shall I 
tell you?—that the tear had revealed a very neat 
and very pure underskirt, and I have such a horror 
of a sloven! Not even a ‘merrythought,’ you see, 
dear !” 

Was there ever a less romantic confession for be- 
lievers in love at first sight! 
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ABOUT MAGAZINE TALES, ETC. 


BY KATE SEYTON. 


Tne tea-table had just been cleared away, the 
sofa wheeled round to one side of the fireplace, and 
Mr. Hartshorne, after having, as usual, spent the 
day in the laborious duties of the warehouse, was 
seated with his family before the cheerful fire. 

Mrs. Hartshorne and the two eldest daughters, 
Sarah and Charlotte, were busy with some plain 
sewing for the family; Martha, a girl of thirteen, 
with some worsted work; and Miss Lawrence, Mrs. 
Hartshorne’s single sister, with her knitting ; Thomas, 
who was two years older than Martha, and an only 
son, previous to looking over his lesson in Virgil, 
was reading aloud an interesting story in the Lady’s 
Book. They had been thus engaged only a few 
minutes when the door was unceremoniously opened, 
and Mrs.-Dingley, a near neighbor, entered, for the 
purpose, she said, of spending a sociable evening 
with them. Charlotte rose and assisted her to divest 
herself of her shawl and bonnet, and she was then 
invited to take a seat on the sofa. 

“T believe, Thomas, that you were reading when 
I opened the door?” said she, as soon as she had had 
time to breathe freely after her somewhat hasty 
walk. “TI hope it was some good book.” 





“We all of us think it is,” was the reply of Tho- 
mas. 

“ What is it called ?” 

“ Godey’s Lady’s Book.” 

“Why, that is one of the magazines I have heard 
our Dolly tell about—all filled up with made-up 
stories, and pictures of the fashions to pamper the 
vanity of the young folks. Better be at your ci- 
phering, Thomas, as I left our Jedediah. Why, he 
nor Dolly neither would no more think of reading 
anything fictitious than they would of taking poison. 
Now, Mr. Hartshorne, you and your wife are, in my 
opinion, very much to blame for allowing your 
children to read such things, and still more so in 
listening to them. Now you won’t be affronted at 
what I say, will you? You know that I am a plain- 
hearted, blunt-spoken woman, and always say just 
what I think, without mincing the matter.” 

“Oh no!” said Mr. Hartshorne, “we shall not be 
affronted. It is to be expected that persons will 
differ in their opinions. For my own part, I hava 
never found anything in the Lady’s Book which 
had a tendency to pervert the principles; on the 
contrary, most of the tales contain some moral 
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lesson which may exert an influence over the youth- 
ful mind, salutary in its results, though impercepti- 
dle in its operation.” 

“ As the human mind is so constituted,” said Mrs. 
Hartshorne, “as to need some amusement and re- 

,/axation, I think a person may be much better 
employed in reading a good story than in going 
about from house to house weaving webs of fiction, 
based on a few faults and foibles of their neighbors 
to hold them together.” 

“T agree with you in that respect,” said Mrs. 
Dingley; “ for, if there is one thing in the world that 
I despise more than another, it is deceit. For my 
part, I always speak right out, and say just what I 
think to a person’s face; and I must say to you, 
Thomas Hartshorne, and your sisters also, that I 
can’t help lamenting that your turn of mind is so 
frivolous as to be able to find amusement in a 
parcel of made-up stories, which, to speak the plain 
truth, are no better than so many lies. Now our 
Jedediah, in a general way, never desires any better 
amusement than to cipher out a sum in the Rule of 
Three; and Dolly, if she can get set down by the 
fire with her basket of patchwork, is as happy as a 
queen. If Jedediah does take it into his head to 
read anything of a diverting nature, he is careful to 
select something that is true and edifying. He came 
across a very entertaining book the other day, and 
stormy evenings, when I can’t go out to the neigh- 
bors, he reads to Dolly and me.” 

“ What is the title of the book?” inquired Tho- 
mas. 

“T don’t remember what it is; but oh! it tells of 
such horrid murders; it is enough to make your 
teeth chatter in your head; and, what is best of all, 
they are true; there isn’t a word of fiction about 
them. Speaking of stories makes me think of 
Amanda Elmer. I never, from the first, thought 
that any good would come of her having a name 
picked out of a novel. I suppose you’ve heard 
about her?” 

“ We have heard nothing,” said Sarah. ““ What has 
she done?” And she waited for the answer with a 
good deal of anxiety, for Amanda was one of the 
most beloved of her associates. 

“ Why, they do say that she has taken up writing 
stories for the magazines and newspapers. I don’t 
know what our young girls are coming to next. It 
is bad enough to read them, much worse to write 
them.” 

“ Have any stories appeared in her name ?” asked 
C. arlotte. 

“No, she hasn’t got to be quite bold enough for 
that yet, though I expect every day when she will. 
She has three stars for a signature, so Dolly tells me. 
She better by half have a fool’s cap and bells, ac- 
cording to my way of thinking. If she can write 
anything fit to be read, which I don’t think she can, 
let her write a moral essay; that might do some 
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“T must confess,” said Mr. Hartshorne, “that I 
am of the opinion that a moral story, as regards the 
youthful portion of the community, would be more 
likely to do good than a moral essay. Nothing 
short of the highest style of composition can induce 
one class of readers to go through with an essay if 
they commence it, if the.subject is at all common- 
place; while the more youthful portion can, in 
general, be tempted by nothing but a very flowery 
style. Some more attractive medium may, there- 
fore, I think, be permitted, through which to impress 
upon the youthful mind the lessons of morality and 
virtue, or, by placing them in a ludicrous light, 
to weaken and diminish the follies which fashion 
makes popular.” 

“T have been attentively listening to your re- 
marks,” said Miss Lawrence, laying her knitting 
down in her lap, “and they remind me of an inci- 
dent which, many years ago, I heard related by an 
old nurse, respecting a squeamish and rather obsti- 
nate patient. A pill had been prescribed by his 
physician, and, after a great deal of persuasion, he 
was induced to make an attempt to swallow it. 
The nurse advised him to have it well buried in a 
teaspoonful of nice preserves which she had taken 
to the bedside for that purpose. This he would not 
consent to. He preferred to know and realize what 
he was taking. He put the pill into his mouth, which 
was thickly embossed with powdered aloes, and 
made a slight effort to swallow it. As might have 
been anticipated, it was unsuccessful, and, with the 
most exquisite disgust depicted in his countenance, 
he suddenly ejected the miniature ball of physic 
into his hand, which he threw from him with no 
little spite, and, for a sick man, a good deal of en- 
ergy. Unperceived by him, the nurse took another 
pill and concealed it in the spoonful of preserves, 
which she still held in her hand. 

“« Here,’ said she, with great earnestness, ‘ swallow 
this as soon as possible, and see if it won’t take 
away the nauseous taste of the pill.’ He eagerly 
complied, and fortunately without detecting the 
stratagem. It was intended as a sedative, and as 
its effect proved to be most salutary, it appears that 
it lost none of its virtue from having been taken 
without the knowledge of the patient.” 

“Tf you think to make your side of the question 
good by a pill-story,” said Mrs. Dingley, “I can 
make mine good by something right in the neigh- 
borhood, and, to confess the truth, it was my main 
business here this evening to tell youofit. Perhaps 
though, I am too late; you may have heard about it.” 

“We have heard of nothing to any person’s dis- 
advantage,” said Mrs. Hartshorne. 

“ And have none of you ever mistrusted anything 
about ’Squire Henderson’s oldest daughter?” 

“ Nothing,” replied Mrs. Hartshorne. 

“ Well, they do say that she is going to throw her- 
self away on that good-for-nothing John Denmore. 
Now Eliza Henderson has always been even more 
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eager than your girls to read the magazines, takes 
no less than three or four, and now you see the 
lamentable consequence.” 

“T don’t think that John Denmore is going to 
be married to Eliza Henderson,” said Mr. Harts- 
horne; “and, even if he were, I cannot see why 
there should be any objection to it. John is a very 
ingenious mechanic, and is also very industrious.” 

“T don’t care for that. A young man that sings 
songs and plays on a fiddle is no great things in 
my eye. Our Dolly undertook to say something in 
his praise one day a little while ago; but, I tell 
you, I put a stop to her nonsense short metre.” 

“ What makes you think that he is going to marry 
Eliza Henderson ?” inquired Sarah. 

“ Why he is there to Squire Henderson’s as many 
as two evenings a week certain, and sometimes more, 
flourishing away upon his fiddle while Eliza sings 
the songs in the Lady’s Book, and plays on the 
piano. Jedediah and Dolly wanted to go and hear 
them the other evening, but I put my veto on it 
pretty quick. Mr. Dingley was for letting them go, 
andtalked about their needing some amusement; 
but I told him that it was always amusement enough 
for me to work, and I guessed it would be for them. 
It is true that I love to run into the neighbors and 
have a little chat in the evening, when I’ve been 
to work hard all day, and that is enough for any 
rational and responsible person.” 

As Mrs. Dingley finished speaking, a rap was 
heard against the inner door. It was opened, and 
a woman by the name of Keeler entered. Panting 
for breath, she dropped into a chair close to the door, 
remarking, as she did so, that she was almost ex- 
hausted, she had walked so fast. She was invited 
to take off her things and sit near the fire. 

“No, I thank you,” she replied; “I can’t stop 
more than five minutes, for I am going to call at 
Mrs. Goredins and several other places; but I would 
stop in as I passed and tell you the news. Don’t 
you think that John Denmore and a certain young 
lady of this village have eloped ?” 

“ What did I tell you?” said Mrs. Dingley, speak- 
ing low to Sarah and Charlotte. 

“Now Mrs. Hartshorne,” said Mrs. Keeler, “I 
want you to guess who the girl is.” 

“T am not very good at guessing,” said Mrs. 
Hartshorne, “although I am a Yankee.” 

“Well, then, you must guess, Miss Lawrence.” 

“Why don’t you say Eliza Henderson ?” whisper- 
ed Mrs. Dingley. “That easy-chair screens me so 
that Mrs. Keeler don’t see me, and I don’t want her 
to know that I am here.” 

But Miss Lawrence, regardless of her suggestion, 
declined on the plea of being a no better guesser 
than her sister. 

“ Well, Sarah, who do you think it is?” said Mrs. 
Keeler, determined that some one should give an 
opinion. 

Sarah looked at Mrs. Dingley, colored slightly, and 
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then replied that she was not certain that she cculd 
tell. 

“Why yes, child, you can tell,” whispered Mrs. 
Dingley. 

“T prefer to be excused,” said Sarah. 

Upon this, Mrs. Dingley’s impatience got the 
better of her wish to remain concealed from Mrs. 
Keeler. 

“ There ’s no need of guessing anything about it 
said she, elevating her voice, and at the same time 
“Tt is just what I expected 
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rising from the sofa. 
would take place.” 

“Why, Mrs. Dingley, are you here?” said Mrs. 
“T declare I thought that I should have 
fainted away and dropped to the floor the moment 
I heard your voice.” 

“ Well, I am sure that I was not aware that there 
was anything remarkably frightful in my voice,” 
said Mrs. Dingley, considerably piqued. 

“ Why no, indeed, I guess there isn’t; but to think 
that I should be telling about the elopement right 
in your presence !” 

“ Why I can’t see what particular harm there was 
in it,” said Mrs. Dingley. 

“ But you know,” said Mrs. Keeler, “ that a per- 
son don’t want to injure another’s feelings. If I 
had only reflected a minute, I might have known 
that you would come right here for sympathy. I 
should, if I had been in your place.” 

“T don’t see what need I stand in of sympathy 
more than you do. Eliza Henderson was never a 
great favorite of mine.” 

“ Now I think that Eliza is a firstrate girl,” said 
Mrs. Keeler. 

“ Well, I shall never think that a girl who is first- 
rate would elope with John Denmore.” 

“Why Eliza Henderson hasn’t eloped with him 
nor anybody else that I know of.” 

“Ts it possible that I misunderstood you? I 
thought that you said that he had gone off with a 
girl of this place.” 

“So he has, but not with Eliza Henderson.” 

“ Who can it be with, then ?” 

“Tf I must tell, it is with a Miss Dolly Dingley, 
only daughter of Deacon Daniel Dingley.” 

“ Now I know better than that, for I hav’n’t been 
from home much over half an hour, and I left Dolly 
sewing patchwork, and Jedediah ciphering out a 
sum in the Rule of Three.” 

“Well, [rather think that he didn’t stop to get 
the answer, for he and Hannah Marden have gono 
with the young couple.” 

“ Where on earth was Mr. Dingley all the time? 
I never saw a man that could be so easily blinded 
as he can.” 

“ None are so blind as those who won't see,” said 
Mr. Hartshorne. 

“You don’t pretend to intimate that he counte- 
nanced his daughter in her disobedience to her 
mother, do you?” said Mrs. Dingley. 
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“ T suspect he thought it would be enough for him 
to keep on neutral ground,” was the reply. 

“Come, Mrs. Dingley,” said Miss Lawrence, “ do 
sit down and compose yourself. John Denmore is 
good enough for your daughter, or any other per- 
son’s daughter in the place. He is fine looking, 
intelligent, addicted to no bad habits, and is very 
industrious.” 

“T should think that fiddling and singing songs 
were both of them bad habits.” 

“ Not so bad,” said Miss Lawrence, “as to embrace 
every opportunity to magnify the faults of his 
neighbors, or perhaps of inventing those they never 
thought of themselves. He never speaks ill of per- 
sons, not even of those who are in the habit of slan- 
dering him.” 

“ Well, if he had been the President of the United 
States, Dolly ought to have consulted me.” 

“ As long as she consulted me, you must forgive 
her,” said Deacon Dingley, who had a minute before 
entered unperceived by his wife. 

“Oh! Mr. Dingley, what is that you say? You 
have let Dolly disgrace us forever.” And she held 
her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“Tt is no use to cry about it,” said Deacon Ding- 
ley. “ Come, the young folks will be back in an hour 
or two, and we had better invite our friends here to 
walk over and take supper with us.” 

“Well, we can give them as good a supper as 
ever was cooked,” said Mrs. Dingley, removing the 
handkerchief from her eyes, which, notwithstanding 
her utmost exertion, remained undimmed by a single 
tear. “The mystery is out now, why Dolly has 
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been making so many nice pies and so much plum- 
cake. Come, Mr. Hartshorne, you and your wile, 
and you, Miss Lawrence, and Sarah, and Charlotte, 
and Martha, and Thomas, must all go. We shall 
take no excuse from either of you. Come, Mr. 
Dingley, we will go home and get things in readi- 
ness.” 

** You will all come, will you not?” said the dea- 
con. 

“ Certainly,” was the reply. 

Thomas told his sisters that he had a great mind 
to ask Mrs. Dingley if she had made out her side of 
the argument to suit her; but this was said in order 
to give vent to a little harmless elation of spirits. 

As soon as the deacon and his wife were gone, 
there was scarce a room in the house where white 
muslins were not fluttering, or silks rustling ; to say 
nothing of garments composed of heavier materials 
to be woyn by Mr. Hartshorne and Thomas. They 
had been at Deacon Dingley’s about half an hour, 
when the little bridal party drove up to the door. 
The bride, a girl of eighteen, with dark eyes and 
rosy cheeks, looked very pretty in her pearl-colored 
silk, and the bridegroom appeared remarkably well 
for a young man placed in so embarrassing a situa- 
tion. 

“John is certainly a handsome young man, and 
his manners are equal to his person,” said Miss 
Lawrence to Mrs. Dingley. 

“ He looks and appears well enough,” she replied ; 
“but only think how it will seem for Deacon Ding- 
ley and me to have a fiddling son-in-law.” 
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Tue debauchee had succeeded to the martyr. The 
iron days of the Protectorate had given place to the 
silken days of the Restoration. Wearied with fac- 
tion, worn out with agitation, sick almost to tho 
death of the restlessness, the fervor, the fierce strife 
of democratic rule, the English nation had almost 
unanimously surrendered that liberty of action and 
of conscience which, but a few years before, it had 
fought so gallantly to win, and had replaced upon 
the throne the son of the very man whom it had 
discrowned and decapitated, without a single check 
on his authority, a single guarantee for the consti- 
tutionality of his conduct, a single obstacle to his 
becoming despotical and autocratic. 

Absolvte he soon rendered himself, dispensing al- 
most entirely with the time-honored usage of Par- 
liaments ; and it is to his good-nature, Lis habitual 
politeness, and his overmastering indolence, more 
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especially, that must be ascribed the fact that he 
never became an oppressor, or what is vulgarly 
termed a tyrant. 

England, indeed, at this time, presented a singu- 
lar spectacle to the eye of the philosophical inquirer. 
Of late the most precise and orderly of nations— 
under the dominion of a formalism the most rigidly 
puritanical, of a social governance the most aus- 
tere and absolute, a governance which descended to 
the ecrutinizing of women’s finery, to the prohibi- 
tion of embroidery and feathers, of silks and velvets 
and gold lace, to the condemning of dancing and 
singing not only as lascivious and licentious vani- 
ties, but as idolatrous devil-worshipping—she now 
plunged headlong into the vortices of an unre- 
strained saturnalia of love, licentiousness, debauch- 
ery, and frolic. 

From the monarch on the throne to the beggar 
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on the wayside, all was indulgence of passions, in- 
dulgence of humors, indulgence of the whims of the 
moment. 

From the court, this neglect of all proprieties and 
decencies of life descended to the middle class; and, 
for the first, and we trust also the last, time in the 
annals of English history, the country in general, 
and the city of London in particular, were a hotbed 
of vice and harlots. 

Even in the midst of this general disgrace and 
dissipation, there were, however, instances of purity 
and virtue which might have done honor to the days 
of antique Rome, when all the men were brave and 
all the matrons chaste; and, of these, one of the 
brightest and most beauteous patterns was the Lady 
Rachel Russell, daughter of the good Earl of South- 
ampton, and wife of the Lord William Russell, a 
eadet of the noble house of Bedford. 

There is perhaps no more touching or exquisite 
monument of the domestic virtues and affections 
than that which is contained in the diary and letters 
of this most sweet, most exemplary, and most un- 
happy lady. Her accounts of her home amusements 
with her beloved babes and their honored and vene- 
rated father, whom, while she loved him with the 
whole confident and submissive love of a pure, affec- 
tionate, and virtuous wife, she seems, at the same 
time, to have looked up to with not a little of a 
daughter’s dutiful regard, are not to be excelled by 
anything of the like nature in the whole circle of 
English composition, while they give a picture the 
most beautiful of social happiness and piety, in the 
midst of an age of corruption, irreligion, immorality, 
and vice. 

How beautiful soever was the character of Ra- 
chel Russell, as developed in the calm pleasures and 
passing trials of a peaceful country life, it was not 
until misfortune came, and almost heartbreaking 
sorrow, that she displayed that majesty, that great- 
ness, that holy and magnanimous serenity and forti- 
tude which stamp her as a heroine, and place her in 
the highest class of the good and great of her coun- 
try in all ages. 

At an early period in his married life, Lord Wil- 
liam Russell, with not a lit®e of that turbulent and 
factious spirit of democracy which seems, in some 
sort, to characterize the noble and distinguished 
house of which he was a scion, and which some 
persons believe that they can trace in the conduct 
and measures of the present Premier of England, 
threw himself into the arms of the opposition, or, 
as it was then termed, the country party, in opposi- 
tion to the cabinet and the crown. 

With Algernon Sydney, Lord Hollis, Hampden, 
Hotham, Montague, and others, he descended so 
low as to intrigue with the court of France against 
his own country ; though he and Lord Hollis—and 
these two only—did not stoop to that abyss of degra- 
dation in which the rest were plunged, even that 
falsely styled patriot, Algernon Sydney, by the ac- 
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ceptance of paltry bribes at the hands of Barillon, 
the French minister. 

He was, however, a man, in private, of the mild- 
est and most amiable character, of unimpeachable 
integrity, of the strictest moral habits, of the utmost 
devotion to his religion, which was that of the 
Church of England, and which he perhaps carried 
almost to bigotry, and of the most sincere affection 
to the liberties of his country ; and was, moreover, 
as such, it is probable, the most popular man in 
England. 

Perhaps the worst and least amiable trait of his 
whole character is the vehement and almost perse- 
cuting zeal with which he pressed the prosecution 
of the criminals in the pretended Popish Plot, in- 
vented by that perjured monster, Titus Oates, and 
supported by a tissue of fabrications and false oaths 
so absurdly improbable as to be almost ridiculous, 
if their consequences had not rendered them, by the 
waste of innocent blood, too horrible for ridicule. 

It is not probable, indeed, that Lord William 
Russell was aware, as we now are, that the whole 
of this Popish Plot was, from beginning to end, a 
mere device and fabrication for depressing the 
power of the cabinet and king, who were supposed 
to have a secret bias towards Catholicism, and for 
the exclusion of the Duke of York from the throne, 
who, it was well known, had joined the Church of 
Rome. 

Still, it is lamentable to think that so fine and 
clear a mind as that of Lord William Russell should 
have been so far blinded by the prejudices of an 
ultra party spirit, as to be led to join in so cruel and 
unmerited a persecution of an innocent and honor- 
able portion of his fellow-citizens. 

It is recorded, and a lamentable record it is, that 
when the aged and venerable and purely innocent 
Earl of Strafford was sentenced to death for high 
treason, on no evidence whatsoever of any guilty 
intent, much less action, and when the king remit- 
ted the more cruel and ignominious portions of the 
sentence, the hanging namely, and cutting down 
alive, with the subsequent barbarities of drawing 
and quartering, on the sheriff’s setting forth a scru- 
ple as to whether the king, not having the power to 
pardon the offence in toto, possessed the right of 
remitting any portion of the sentence, Lord William 
Russell seconded that absurd and barbarous scruple, 
and lent the whole weight of his eloquence and in- 
fluence with the House to the infliction of the whole 
sentence, in all its hideous and obsolete barbarity. 

The king, however, was not to be deterred or 
shaken from his resolution, and, although that vene- 
rable and guiltless man was brought to the scaffold, 
for no crime but the adherence to the religion of his 
fathers, no further cruelties or indignities were per- 
petrated upon him than the severance of his white 
head from his body, which was performed at a sin- 
gle blow. It is recorded that, in after days, when 
it became the fate of Lord William Russell to meet 
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a similar fate on the same scaffold, though on 
grounds of widely different offence, the king ob- 
served, as he signed his death-warrant, coupled to a 
similar remission of the bloody augmentations of 
the penalty, “Lord Russell shall find that I am 
possessed of that prerogative which, in the case of 
Lord Strafford, he thought proper to deny me.” 

It is singular enough that for years, ever, indeed, 
since the period of his execution, Lord William 
Russell has been constantly regarded as a martyred 
patriot, and an innocent man falsely condemned to 
death on suborned or perjured testimony ; and that 
he has been, in fact, magnified into one of the 
heroes of the Whig party, and, together with his 
brother traitor, the base and bribed Algernon Syd- 
ney, immortalized in the affections of his country- 
men. 

Nothing, however, can be clearer at this moment 
than that he was guilty to the full extent of con- 
spiring to levy war upon the king; that he was 
privy to the intended attack on the guards at the 
Ryehouse, who should escort the carriage of the king 
on his return from Haymarket; and that he had 
of Charles 
times discussed in his presence, without giving no- 


even heard the assassination several 
tice thereof to the authorities, though certainly 
without giving his sanction in any wise to so horri- 
ble and atrocious a crime. 

It is true that on his trial some righteous forms 
were dispensed with, and some points strained to 
the utmost, in order to bring the offences of which 
he undoubtedly had been guilty within the meaning 
of the act under which he was indicted, and to con- 
stitute the somewhat insufficient evidence which 
was brought against him legal and satisfactory. 

He was refused the assistance of counsel, was 
shamefully and disgracefully assailed from the bench 
with abusive and scurrilous language—at that time 
by no means an unusual occurrence—and it was re- 
garded in the light of a favor that he was permitted 
the aid of a servant, who should act the part of 
secretary or amanuensis, to take down notes of the 
proceedings in court. 

Much, therefore, were the hearts of men moved 
when he replied to the permission, “My wife is 
here, my lords, to assist me,” and when that delicate 
and gentle being, whose inward feelings must have 
been harassed by the torture of so keen apprehen- 
sion, was seen to assume her place before the judg- 
ment-seat, and with firm and serene composure per- 
form this last duty of love to the living husband 
from whom she was so soon to be parted by a cruel 
and bloody death. His defence was, however, fee- 
ble; for his constitutional love of truth forbade his 
denying the existence of a conspiracy for insurrec- 
tion, or his own complicity with it, and he accord- 
ingly limited his excuse to repeated protestations 


and asseverations that he had never entertained any 

designs against the life of the king. 

course insufficient to procure his acquittal, and the 
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jury, who appear to have been even of fair and hon- 
orable character, although they were undoubtedly 
zealous loyalists, had no alternative but to find him 
guilty, which they did after a short deliberation. 

It is scarcely to be expected that, under these cir- 
cumstances, the king should have extended a pardon 
to Lord William Russell, whose opposition to the 
king in Parliament, independent of his private in- 
trigues, had been invariably most rigorous, resolute, 
and factious; and we are of opinion that Charles 
has been dealt with somewhat unfairly in reference 
to this matter. To have pardoned him, indeed, 
might have been regarded as an act of sublime and 
heroical generosity; but the failure to do so can by 
no means be ascribed to him as an act of cruelty or 
a crime. 

The most extraordinary efforts were made to se- 
eure his pardon. The at that time enormous sum 
of one hundred thousand pounds was offered to the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, in case of her prevailing 
on the king to remit the capital portion of the sen- 
tence; but it was all in vain. The blandishments 
and importunities of the foreign mistress, stimulated 
although they were by her unscrupulous avarice, 
passed for once unheeded. The virtuous and lovely 
Lady Rachel cast herself, drowned in tears, before 
the feet of the king, and implored remission of the 
sentence, pleading the merits, the loyalty, and the 
long devotedness of her father, the good Earl of 
Southampton, as a set-off for those errors into which 
her husband had been betrayed by false, although 
honest principles. But Charles was inexorable, and 
the unhappy wife was compelled to resign all hopes 
of saving her beloved but misguided husband. 

With rare fortitude and sublime resignation to the 
will of God, she now collected courage, and not only 
fortified herself against all weak and fruitless re- 
pining at the dreadful blow which impended, but 
was actually enabled to inspire fresh resolution to 
her lord, and strengthen, by her example of mag- 
nanimous bravery and constancy of her deportment, 
the courage which should not forsake him at the 
block. 

The friends of Russell forgot him not in his ad- 
versity—Lord Cavendish, who had lived with him 
in the closest intimacy, offering to manage his escape 
by changing clothes with him and remaining in his 
place at all hazards; but Russell nobly and gene- 
rously refused to adopt an expedient which, though 
it should have preserved himself, would necessarily 
expose his friend to such peril, and so many hard- 
ships. 

The Duke of Monmouth, who had made good his 
escape to Holland, offered to surrender himself if 
Russell thought that this measure would in any wise 
contribute to his safety; a generous offer, to which 
Lord William replied only, “ It will be no advantage 
to me to have my friends die with me.” 

From his wife he parted on the morning of his 
execution with calm and decent composure, both 
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restraining their tears, and controlling their secret 
grief, lest the constancy of the other should be 
shaken, and both confident of an eternal reunion 
beyond the dark portals of his untimely grave. 
When she had left him, he exclaimed, “The bitter- 
ness of death is now past!” and, shortly afterward 
winding up his watch, “Now I have done,” he said, 
“with time, and henceforth must think solely of 
eternity.” Arrived at the place of execution, he 
spoke with calm and gentle courage, laid his head 
on the block without the least change of counte- 
nance, and was dispatched at two strokes. 


MAGAZINE AND LADY’S 


BOOK 


He died an honest, though a greatly erring man, 
amidst the general regrets of the nation, for he was 
the most popular man of his own party, and his 
humanity, his mildness, and his social virtues had 

{ endeared him to the opposite faction. 

Still, however much we may compassionate his 
fate, and admire the excellences of his character, 
we must admit that he was justly slain; and while 
we ascribe to the Lady Rachel the title of one of 
the sweetest and most magnanimous of England’s 
heroines, we must deny to Lord William Russell the 


glory of being one of England’s patriot martyrs. 
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Piepmont is covered with the footprints of Bona- 
parte almost as thickly as France itself. There are 
Novi Milesimo, Diego, Montenotte, Genoa, and a 
host of other fields of his fame. 


that young eagle first tried his pinions, and amid 


It was in Piedmont 


her mountains were performed some of his most 
daring deeds. 

In the summer of 1843, I visited many of those 
spots that will ever occupy so marked a place in 
history, and was surprised to find how little the pea- 
sant who drove his ploughshare over the bones of 
The world 
goes to Waterloo; guides besiege you at every step, 


the dead knew or cared about them. 


and enough bullets are offered for sale to supply a 
regiment. But not a guide did I ever see on a bat- 
tle-field in Italy; even at Marengo no one could be 
found to give me any information. In the boxes 
where the farmer kept his nails, old iron, &c., I 
would find grapeshot, soldiers’ buttons, and occa- 
sionally a bayonet, which had been ploughed or dug 
up; but the fields on which they were found, and 
where the fate of nations was decided, were nothing 
Not a 


stone above the dead, not a monument to their deeds 


more than ordinary corn and potato fields. 


meets the eye. 

Nothing fills one with sadder thoughts than to 
stand on some great battle-field where such destinies 
were settled, and where the mangled bodies of brave 
men have been strewn thick as autumn leaves, and 
see cattle quietly grazing and grass waving in the 
summer wind. 

To visit these localities one is 
often compelled to travel comparatively by-roads 
and stop at night in out-of-the-way places. This is 
always unpleasant in Italy, and especially when one 
is alone. 


But to my story. 


I always endeavored to avoid this; but 
one afternoon, being overtaken by a severe shower, 
I found it impossible to reach the town where I de- 
signed to pass the night till very late, so I put up 


SEQUEL. 
HEADLEY. 


This stood 
so entirely alone that not another dwelling was visi- 


at the inn where I had taken shelter. 
ble far or near. The old woman who received me 

told me that the landlord was not at home, but I 
> could have every convenience I wished. She pre- 
pared tea, but I took nothing but some bread and 
honey: the tea had an unpleasant taste, and I did 
not drink it. 
taken up-stairs, through a very long, dark, and nar- 


Asking to be shown my room, I was 


$ row hall paved with brick, into an apartment simi- 

larly paved, and filled with a most disagreeable 

atmosphere. The windows were unopened, and the 
heavy wooden shutters were closed, giving to the 
whole interior a most disagreeable and gloomy look. 
I opened the windows and shutters to let in the fresh 
air, but was afraid to sleep with them so, lest the 
spot might be cursed with the malaria so prevalent 
in Italy. Finding the room too close with this ar- 
rangement, I stood the door slightly ajar, and, 
placing against it a table having a heavy marble top, 
I composed myself torest. I must have been asleep 
some hours when I was awakened by what seemed 
to me the grating of that table over the brick floor, 
as if some one was gently pushing open the door. 
Rising up to a sitting posture, I exclaimed, “ Qui c’e? 
“Who is there? what do you want?” 
There was no reply. I called out again, but all was 
silent as the grave. It then occurred to me whether 
But, being an old 


” 


che volete? 


it might not have been a dream. 
traveller, I had acquired the habit of waking the 
moment my door, or anything belonging to my room, 
was touched; while a whole platoon might fire out- 
side without disturbing me. I could also infallibly 
tell whether I was waked by a dream or a reality. 
It seemed impossible, therefore, that I should now 
be deceived. But, after waiting a long time without 
hearing the least sound, I concluded it must be so, 
and fell back on my pillow. Still I could not sleep, 
and lay revolving the matter over for perhaps half 
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an hour, when I heard that table gently grate again 
along the floor. TZhis time there could be no mis- 
take; I was wide awake enough, although the scoun- 
drel doubtless thought I had fallen asleep. Rising 
up again, I asked, in no very gentle tones, “Chi c’e? 
che volete?” Still no answer. I knew at once that 
a man was standing in my door; and, moreover, 
that he did not mean to answer me; soI resolved 
to keep quict and see what would come of it. It 
was dark as Erebus, and I sat peering into the utter 
blackness, resolved that my foe should be the first to 
move. How long I sat there in my bed I know not; 
it seemed to me an age. Minutes were lengthened 
into hours, and as I held my breath I could hear the 
blood beat in my veins. My nervous system became 





so wrought up that every sense was sharpened into 
tenfold acuteness. The ticking of my watch at the 
head of my bed sounded like the strokes of a ham- 
mer. I felt that I could not bear that agony of sus- 
pense much longer. If he would only step out of 
that mystery—let me see him or feel him, though 
in a death-grapple, it would be a relief: but to sit 
there straining my eyes into the gloom, not knowing 
what would come next, was absolute torture. If a 
man wants to try his nerves, let him thus be in a 
lonely inn in a foreign country, and sit, Heaven only 
knows how long, gazing into the darkness where he 
knows an enemy stands, straining his unseen eye- 
balls at him, and planning, perhaps, to steal unheard 
to his side; the keen thrust of his stiletto the first 
announcement he is near. J have tried that experi- 
ment, and am perfectly satisfied how my nerves 
stood it. I do not think I could be more convinced 
they were shaky if I should try it over a dozen times. 
Of another thing I became certain, that the sense 
of hearing can be wonderfully sharpened; once or 
twice I was confident I heard the villain breathe. 

At length he seemed to get tired of the suspense 
as well as myself, and renewed the experiment of 
opening the door; but at the first grating sound I 
gave a yell that would have waked the seven sleep- 
ers, for in that one blast I gave vent to all that had 
been bottled up in my long suspense. The next 
moment, at a single blow, over went the table with 
a crash, and with a heavy stomp, stomp, the fellow 
strode rapidly to the centre of the room: then all 
was still again. In an instant I saw through his 
plan, or I thought I did. He wished to ascertain if 
I was armed before he approached. 

I had snatched my pistol from the stand when the 
table went over, and at once made up my mind what 
to do. I determined not to stir hand or foot, hardly 
to breathe, but let him come on. I knew if he 
attempted in such utter darkness to stab me, it must 
be a lucky blow to hit me the first time. If I kept 
still, he would be compelled to feel for me before he 
could strike, and that I was certain would be a more 


dangerous operation for him than forme. To stum- 
tle against my bed would be to stumble on death, 
and I did not believe he would dare approach. My 
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hand all this time was on the trigger of my pistol; 
but, happening at that moment to move my thumb 
along, I found, to my utter dismay, that I had for- 
gotten to cock it! Inan instant I felt cold from 
head to foot: the next moment, click! click! went 
the hammer to half cock and full cock. It was evi- 
dently an unpleasant sound to my invisible neigh- 
bor, for he immediately made a rapid move towards 
the door, and fled. 

Striking a light, I arose and bolted the door, and 
returned to my bed, though not to sleep and more 
that night. I lay awake till after daylight, and then 
dropped into a short and disturbed slumber. 

As I went down stairs, not a living thing could I 
see about the house except one man, apparently fifty 
years of age, who was sitting on a bench as I en- 
tered the room below, and who neither rose nor 
bowed to my “good-morning.” There was a heavy 
scowl on his face, and when, in answer to my ad- 
dress, he gave me a rude look, I thought I had 
never seen a wickeder expression on the human 
countenance. His features were not ugly; on the 
contrary, they seemed once to have belonged to a 
fine-looking man. It was the expression that made 
me recoil from him as from a serpent. I, however, 
berated him roundly; told him thieves were in his 
house, and he had better look to it. He muttered 
something in reply, and I took my leave, determined 
to get my breakfast in some more agreeable quarter. 

This whole adventure, I know, smacks very much 
of “ego ;” and for this reason the notes I made of 
it at the time were left to perish amid other rejected 
papers. One cannot make a hero of himself if he 
tries; and, without seeking for any other motive, 
this alone is sufficient to deter one from relating his 
“ hair-breadth ’scapes.” 

The story is told simply to introduce and explain 
a sequel. The circumstances, as I have narrated 
them, naturally made a strong impression upon me; 
in sober truth, it took a long while to shake off the 
effects of that single night. I mentioned what had 
happened to a friend in Piedmont, who held an office 
under government, and who had extended to me 
many civilities. He was a learned and excellent 
man, and the correspondence we maintain is one of 
the pleasures connected with my Italian tour that 
still remains. In a letter received a short time ago 
from him, he refers to the incidents I have related 
above—stating that he had forgotten them entirely, 
till recalled by a criminal case which had lately 
occurred in the locality I had described. The more 
he thought over the case, the more he was convinced 
that the individual arraigned on the charge of rob- 
bery was my old nocturnal friend of the inn. In 
the progress of the investigation, the following facts 
came out: A traveller, who had stopped at the inn 
over night, had been robbed, but awaked in time to 
seize the criminal, and, by good luck and great 
strength combined, succeeded in binding him. Very 


little noise had been made in the struggle, as he 
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had caught the man just as he was retreating 
through the door, and, flinging him back upon the 
floor, throttled him at once. Tying the hands of 
the misereant with his handkerchief, he had kept 
watch over him with a cocked pistol till morning, 
when his valet&rriving, who had slept in a different 
part of the house, he sent him to the nearest village 
for an officer. The unhappy man was handcuffed 
and flung into prison; but, before his trial came on, 
he had passed to a higher tribunal than man’s. It 
was supposed he had swallowed*some drug, and 
thus suved himself from the disgrace of a public 
trial, and from the horrors of a dungeon. 

The premises were examined at the t ae of his 
arrest, but nothing of importance was d :covered, 
and the housekeeper was nowhere to .e found. 
The only living being in the dilapidated old dwell- 
ing was a young woman apparently eighteen or 
twenty years of age, who was found weeping alone 
in a remote apartment. When brought before the 
officers of justice, her extraordinary beauty struck 
every beholder with surprise. She was one of those 
rare creatures who seem to combine in themselves 
the attractions ordinarily distributed over a multi- 
tude. Her large, dreamy eye, her brow, lips, and 
face and form seemed faultless, while her voice 
would arrest the listener in any place and under 
At first, she was dumb, and 
3ut, when 


any circumstances. 
nothing could be extracted from her. 
told that her father was dead, she unhesitatingly 
related all that she knew, and no one who listened 
to her could doubt the truth of her story. It was 
only a year, she said, since she was made acquaint- 
ed with the manner in which her father obtained 
his subsistence. A traveller was murdered in the 
house, and by her father—the only one on whom 
he had ever laid violent hands. So said the house- 
keeper, who, on finding that her ward knew of the 
murder, told her the whole history of the family 
The father had been in 


the habit, for six or eight years, of stealing from 


since she had entered it. 
his guests. His plan was to mix with their tea or 
coffee, at evening, a powerful narcotic, advising 
them, on retiring, to secure their door, for the 
albergo stood in a lonely, out-of-the-way place, and 
prowlers were often near about. He always placed 
them in the same room, the door to which was made 
with a sliding panel, so that the bolt could be with- 
drawn and replaced at pleasure. When he thought 
the narcotic had taken effect, he would enter the 
room ; at first without a candle, to see if the victim 
He never 
took all that he found; indeed, only a small por- 


dozed soundly, and, if so, bring a light. 


tion, a sort of percentage, which was probably the 
reason he was never suspected. 

The chances were more than equal that a man 
would not miss a few Napoleons out of many, or, if 
he did, that he would attribute his loss to accident, 
or suspect some one whom he had encountered dur- 


ing the day. Finding his door bolted, and his purse 
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in its usual place, with the greater part of the money 
in it, it would never occur to him that the robbery 
The murder was 
evidently the result of mistake. The poor drugged 
victim, startled by the light before his eyes, sprang 
from his bed and flung himself upon the landlord. 
Suspecting he was discovered, the latter, without 
pausing to reflect, buried his knife in the traveller’s 
The next moment, he was convinced that 


had been committed that night. 


bosom. 
his assailant was unconscious of what he had done ; 
it was the wild and feverish act of a man made in- 
sane by drugs. The unhappy girl said that her 
father was thrown into a state bordering on distrac- 
tion. At first, he made no effort to conceal the 
body or the deed, and he confessed so much in his 
ravings that the housekeeper confided to the daugh- 
From that time, 
From that time, 
Before, 


he was sad, sometimes fearfully so; but then he 


ter the particulars of the murder. 
her life had been a burden to her. 
too, her father had become sadly changed. 


showed the deepest interest in her, and lavished on 
her every term of endearment and every token of 
affection. 

But, during the year since the commission of 
that dreadful deed, he had scarcely spoken to her. 
He avoided her days together, and acted as if he 
Not 
only his manners, but the whole expression of his 


were afraid his touch would contaminate her. 
face changed. He was no longer melancholy, but 
morose ; and at times ferocious. It seemed as if 
some fiend was lashing him, sv terribly did con- 
science smite. He had schooled himeelf into the 
belief that taking a small portion of another man’s 
property by stealth was only doing what mankind 
practised openly ; but to murder an innocent travel- 
ler in the ravings of delirium or disturbed slumber 
loaded his conscience with a burden it could not 
shake off. 
scanty livelihood for his child, except by laying 


He had no other way of obtaining a 


travellers under contribution; but that unhallowed 
deed ever rose before him like a ghost, whispering 
in his ears, “ We shall meet again beyond the tomb.” 

This state of mind had evidently brought about 
his arrest. -Either he had neglected to administer 
the drug, or done it so bunglingly that it had not 
produced its legitimate effect. 

Such were the facts and the inferences extracted 
from this beautiful yet desolate young being, on her 
When questioned respecting her past 
Her father 
had often commanded her, on hearing of his death 


examination. 
history, she said she knew but little. 


or arrest by officers of justice, to burn at once a 
certain package of papers which he designated. On 
the morning of his arrest, the housekeeper had 
come to her in great agitation, saying that some- 
thing dreadful had happened, for her father was no- 
where to be found, and the traveller’s servant had 
gone off alone, and in great haste, towards the near- 
est town. She immediately hurried to the stran- 
ger’s room, and, finding it bolted, called out for her 
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father. He shouted back “ Papers!” and, suppos- 
ing he referred to the directions respecting a certain 
bundle of papers, she hastened away and committed 
the whole to the flames. Of her childhood she knew 
scarcely anything ; one or two things only remained 
in her memory. The first was that, when quite a 
child, she lived all alone with her father and mo- 
ther in the midst of a great forest, and that her 
mother at times wept very much. One day, she 
heard a great clashing of swords outside the house, 
and, her mother rushing out to see what was the 
matter, screamed and fainted on the threshold. A 
few minutes after, two strangers approached, and 
lifting her up, insensible as she was, carried her 
away, never to return again. Frightened and con- 
founded, she herself lay for some time crouched in 
a corner of the room; but, at length, hearing her 
father call for help, she stole forth, and found him 
pinioned and stretched upon the ground. 
ing his instructions, she succeeded in liberating 


by obey- 


him. They immediately left the place, and she 
never saw it again. He took her to a large city, 
where they must have lived for some years. 

One day, her father came in, and, flinging him- 
self on the floor, groaned piteously. At length ho 
arose, and murmured, “ Poor child! we are now 
all alone.” The next morning they left the city, 
and went she knew not where, though, from what 
she had since learned, it must have been to some 
portion of the Alps. From thence he came to Pied- 
mont, where they had ever since lived. She said 
that since she was a mere girl, she had never spoken 
to a human being but her father and the old house- 
keeper. She had never left the precincts of her 
home, and knew nothing of the great world except 
what she had gathered from books and her father. 

Her education had not been neglected, however, 
for she understood music, drawing, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian, and seemed at home in all those 
studies deemed necessary to a complete education. 
She said she had been taught these by her father, 
who also, it seemed, had inculeated every moral 
lesson which he in his life had so shamefully vio- 
lated. Educated in an atmosphere created by her 
own pure soul and pure books, uncontaminated by 
the world, she was as remarkable in her character 
as in ber person. Her speech was simple, truthful, 
and innocent, and the officers of justice, who listened 
at first with scepticism and scorn, at length gazed 
on her with undissembled wonder and admiration. 
At first, it was proposed to commit her for trial, as 
accessory to her father’s crimes; but a young no- 
bleman, of the highest rank and influence, had 
heard her story, and immediately interceded in her 
behalf. 


The result was that she was not only spared this 
humiliation, but was sent by this same nobleman to 
a convent to complete her studies, though, as others 
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say, for the sake of retirement, till he can win her 
as a bride. 

Time will bring the denouement. 

* * # s ca t 

The only clue to this whole mystery was con- 
tained in a letter found amid some loose papers in 
one of the drawers of the unfortunate landlord’s 
apartment. The wrapper had been destroyed, and 
nothing but initials were found in the letter. It 
was a mere note, beginning— 


“Dear M 
has prompted you to the step you have taken. To 


: I cannot conceive what madness 





disgrace your rank and run away from the army 
was bad enough, but to take with you the daughter 
of your commanding officer was sealing your own 
ruin beyond redemption. What now is before you ? 
Vithout money, without friends, hampered by a 
woman you cannot in honor, if you would, shake 
off, ignorant of everything but the profession of 
arms, I see nothing but utter ruin before you. Fear- 
ing you may be in want, [ inclose you a check for 
a hundred louis. Don’t fail to let me know, if you 
are in distress; for I fear your proud and tempestu- 
ous nature will drive you to some desperate course. 
“ Yours, as ever, L s—.” 





From this meagre information every one can form 
his own conjectures, and draw his own conclusions. 

The sequel, however, explains what was always 
in my case a mystery to me. I could not under- 
stand how a robber could be so idiotic as to suppose 
I would quietly go to sleep after suspecting he was 
in my door. It is now clear that he was waiting 
the effect of the narcotic, which he supposed I had 
swallowed, and from which no effort of the will 
could preserve me. 


SONG. 
BY WILLIAM E. GILMORE. 


Yon brook hath waters pearly bright; 
Its bed hath pebbles pure and white; 
Upon its marge the violet grows; 
Beside it blooms the carmine rose. 


I know a maiden brighter far 

Than e’er its sun-kissed waters are; 
No white so pure its channel knows 
As ANnIr’s parted lips disclose. 


Her eyes are deeper, sweeter blue 
Than yonder violets bathed in dew, 
A rose to peer her blushing cheek 
In vain on yonder margin seek. 


And softer than its waters’ fiow, 

Her voice, so musical and low : 

And oh! her soul shows more of heaven 
Than in yon brook’s reflections given. 
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Ir is astonishing how much of interest lies within 
the circumference of a Ring, with what a variety of 
events its use is blended, and how many important 
ones it has figured in. Old as the oldest records of 
human history, we find it used amongst the Egypt- 
ians, as a type of trust and badge of power, at the 
period when the shepherd sons of Jacob sold their 
brother. Even previous to that great epoch in the 
life of the wise and well-favored Joseph, when Pha- 
raoh, investing him with a rank only second to his 
own, bestowed as the sign of it the ring that was on 
his finger, we find the signet mentioned; so that in 
all probability the inventor of the fashion of wear- 
ing them, who, Pliny tells us, is unknown, may have 
been that primal artificer in brass and iron, old 
Tubal Cain himself. 

The signet rings worn by the Israelites and other 
Eastern nations appear to have borne inscriptions 
and devices like our own; for in the description of 
the breast-plate of the high priest, it is distinctly 
stated that the twelve precious stones with which it 
was set were inscribed with the names of the child- 
ren of Israel, “like the engravings of a signet, every 
one with his name according to the twelve tribes.” 

Very tragic in Scripture are the occasions on 
which we usually find the signet referred to: Jeze- 
bel seals the warrant for the death of Naboth with 
her husband’s, the king’s; and the decree for the 
massacre of the Jews, which the beauty and policy 
of Esther prevented, was sealed with the ring of 
Ahasuerus. 

From an expression of the prophet Jeremiah, we 
find that the Jews wore their signets on the right 
hand; and the importance in which they were held 
may be gathered from the same passage.* 

3ut besides the Hebrews and Egyptians, the Ba- 
bylonians, Chaldeans, and Persians are known at a 
very early period to have made use of the signet. 
The dispatches which Alexander sent into Europe 
he sealed (according to Quintus Curtius) with his 
own ring; but those which he wrote into Asia bore 
the signet of Darius. 

Pliny imagines, from their not having been men- 
tioned by Homer, that the Greeks were ignorant of 
the use of the ring, until the time of the Trojan 
war; after which period they wore them, as English 
wives do, on the third finger of the left hand, and 
gave the same reason, namely, that this finger com- 
municates by a small nerve with the heart, which 
was presumed by sympathy to act upon it, and 





* Jeremiah xxii. 24. 
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prevent the hand lending itself to any dishonorable 
action. 

From the Greeks the Sabines are supposed to 
have borrowed the custom of wearing rings, which 
they did as early as the time of Romulus; but a 
long period seems to have elapsed before the Ro- 
mans adopted them, and no traces of their official 
use, as an appendage to the statutes of their kings, 
is to be found before the reigns of Numa and Ser- 
vius Tullius. 

Pliny, who has left us much interesting informa- 
tion on this subject, tells us that the ancient Romans 
made use of gold, silver, and iron rings, as distin- 
guishing marks of the condition or quality of the 
wearers; and that all were originally worn on the 
little finger. 

Marius, in his third Consulate (650 of the Roman 
year), is said to have been the first who wore a gold- 
en ring. And we also learn that not even asenator 
was allowed to wear this precious circlet unless he 
had been ambassador at a foreign court, nor could 
he then (if given him in public) except upon public 
occasions. 

Subsequently, the gold ring became the badge of 
a knight; but in progress of time these primitive 
distinctions, twhich limited the people to the wearing 
of silver ones, and bound the slave’s finger with 
iron, became lost, and we find the gold annulus of 
the patrician girdling the broad fingers of the pleds, 
and even granted by Severus as a privilege of the 
common soldiers; nor could the edict issued by 
Nero, forbidding their use, recall them afterwards to 
their several orders. 

Originally, only one ring had been worn; but, as 
the love of ornament grew stronger, the Roman 
beaux adorned each finger with them, and shortly 
extended this display to one on every joint. Then 
it became the fashion to wear several; and Aristo- 
phanes tells us that their foppery grew to such a 
pitch that they had their weekly rings; while Juve- 
nal, in his “Satires,’”? mentions rings for summer 
and winter: but the Emperor Heliogabalus went 
farther, for he never chose to wear the same ring 
twice. 

When, however, it became the mode to adorn 
them with precious stones, the fashion of wearing 
rings on either hand, and every finger, was aban- 
doned; and no Pelham of the period would have 
ventured to defy the ordinance of fashion which 
limited the display of them to the left hand. 

Some ancient Roman finger-rings may be seen 
in the bronze room of Greek and Roman Antiquitivs 
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in the British Museum. And in the Egyptian Gal- 
lery of the same institution is a very interesting 
one of gold, of the Ptolemaic or Roman period, with 
figures of the deities Serapis, Isis, and Horus. 
Ilere are also several signets set with amulets or ; 
scarabeei (the sacred beetle), and others bearing the 
prenomen of Thothmes III., and Rameses VII. or ; 
IX., with iron ones of the Greek period. ; 

The barrows of our Saxon forefathers, like the 3 
mummy cases of the East, have kept strange record 
for the living of the manners and customs of the 
dead, and afford indubitable proof of the early use 
of this trinket in the British Islands. The Romans 
tell us that, at the period of their invasions, they 
found the inhabitants of Gaul and Britain wearing 
them on the fourth finger; and opaque rings of > 
glass, with a thick border (commonly called adder 
stones), are still frequently found in the neighbor- 
hood of ancient funeral monuments. 

Rings were early worn as a part of the pontifical § 
apparatus: and in the fourth Council of Toledo, 
held in 633, it was ordained that a bishop, con- ; 
demned by one council, and found afterwards inno- 
cent by a second, should be restored by having the 
ring and staff returned to him; the ring being the 
symbol of the spiritual union subsisting between the 
bishop and the church. 

From these functionaries, the custom passed to 
the Cardinals of the Papal government, who wear it 
with the same significance. ¢ 

The superb pontifical dresses displayed in the re- 
cent Exhibition exhibited these rings on the gloved 
hands of the effigies of these ecclesiastics. 

Kings were likewise invested with a ring at their 
coronations; and in the Liber Regalis preserved at 
Westminster, we find a form for hallowing the ring, 
before the archbishop presented it to the monarch, 
who was bidden to accept it as a sign of faith and 
sincerity in his desire for the welfare of the church, 
kingdom, &c. 

Bishops were buried with a ring; and Mathew 
Paris, in describing the obsequies of Hubert, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, tells us that they clothed him 
in his robes, with his face uncovered, his mitre on ; 
his head, gloves on his hand, and a ring on his fin- 
ger, with all the other ornaments belonging to his 
office. 

Not that this rich toilet for the tomb was proper 
to pontiffs only. Princes and other great men were 
arrayed with corresponding splendor, and we find 
King Richard the Second commanding the dead 
body of Robert de Vere, Duke of Ireland, to be clad 
in princely garments, and to have a chain of gold 
and rich rings put on his fingers. The royal ring 
(like the pontifical one) was undoubtedly mythical 
of the relation henceforth subsisting between the 
monarch and the kingdom, a solemn sign of espousal, 
possibly as old as Christianity itself. 

Tertullian informs us that the wedding ring, the 
« Annsli Sponsatilii” of the Romans, was early in- 
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troduced amongst the primitive Christians; and in 
certain pictures unburied at Pompeii, after an inhu- 
mation of 1760 years, the female figures were depict- 
ed wearing intagli or camei in rings of the Roman 
fashion, upon what is now called the wedding finger. 

We have no data as to the precise period when 
the custom was introduced amongst ourselves. 
Strutt tells us that he finds no mention of the mar- 
riage ring in the Saxon era, exceptin the Polychro- 
nicon translated by Trevisa, who tells a story of a 
young man at Rome (in the time of Edward the 
Confessor), who being at play on his wedding day, 
“dyde place his spousyng rynge on the fynger of 
an ymage” of Venus, and could by no manner of 
means get it off; nay at night the statue claimed 
him for her spouse ; and the whole story is full of, 
stony horror and absurdity, yet interesting as show- 
ing the superstitious charm supposed to reside in 
this sacred fillet. 

From this belief in the binding nature of golden 
rings, we may trace their use as love-gifts, and the 
solemn breaking of them between contracted par- 
ties when forced to separate for any time ; a custom 
frequently alluded to in ancient ballads, and which 
was supposed to act as a constraining talisman, 
bringing together again the faithful keepers of the 
severed portions. Could some such faith have dic- 
tated the giving away of rings, on the occasion of a 
death, to the particular friends of the deceased—a 
fashion of a very ancient date amongst us ? 

Shakspeare bequeaths to his fellows, John Hen- 
ninge, Richard Burbage (the original Richard IIL), 
and Henry Condell, “ twenty-six shillings eight 
pence apiece to buy them rings.” 

But these mystical ornaments have had other 
uses amongst us than at weddings and funerals; 
they were of force in magic, and of strange potency 
as healthful charms. According to Hospinian, the 
kings of England had anciently a custom of hal- 
lowing rings with much ceremony on Good Friday, 
the wearers of which, he informs us, were preserved 
from the falling sickness ; he adds that the custom 
took its rise from a ring which had long been pre- 
served with great veneration in Westminster Abbey, 
and was supposed to be efficacious against cramp 
and epilepsy, when touched by those afflicted with 
them. This ring, which had been brought home 
from Jerusalem to King Edward, was one which he 
himself had long before given privately in alms to 
a poor person who had asked charity of him for the 
love he bore to St. John the Evangelist, a cireum- 
stance which implies whence its miraculous power 
was supposed to be derived. 

Blessed rings, like blessed roses, were sometimes 
bestowed by the Roman Pontiffs, and were thought 
to be endowed with peculiar virtues for the wearers 
of them: thus William the Conqueror landed on our 
coast wearing a ring hallowed by Pope Hildebrand 
solemnly as his banners had been. And the gold 
ring presented to Sebastiano Ziani, on his defeat of 
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the ships of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, by 
Pope Alexander, is said to have originated the sin- 
gular custom and beautiful pageant of the wedding 
of the Doge of Venice to the Adriatic. 

The Pope, on the return of the victors to Lido, 
hastened in person to receive his benefactor, and 
acknowledge his debt of gratitude ; and as soon as 
Ziani touched the shore, he placed on his hand aring 
of gold (the antique Roman badge of power), ex- 
claiming, “ Take this ring, and with it take, on my 
authority, the sea as your subject. Every year, on 
the return of this happy day, you and your success- 
ors shall make known to all posterity that the right 
of conquest has subjugated the Adriatic to Venice, 
as a spouse to her husband.” And annually, on 
Ascension Day, through the long course of six hun- 
dred years, as long indeed as the republic existed, 
the Venetians witnessed the figurative nuptials of 
the Doge with the mystic bride. 

It is said that when Julius II. inquired of the Ve- 
netian ambassador where this grant of Pope Alexan- 
der was to be found, he was directed to look for it 
on the back of the donation of 
Marco Foscarini finds traces of the espousals of the 


Constantine ; but 


Adriatic in Dandolo’s Chronicle of the Dogeship of 
Pietro Urseolo II., towards the close of the tenth 
The description of the ceremony is so 
The 


Doge and his Clarissinii “ having heard mass in the 


century. 
picturesque, that we cannot help repeating it: 


church of San Nicolo, embarked on board the gor- 
geous Bucentaur, a state galley, blazing with gold, 
enriched with costly ornaments, and preserving such 
fanciful identity with the original fabric, as could 
be obtained by perpetual repairs, without total re- 
construction.” 
the singular and beautiful city, between palaces hung 


Gliding through the still canals of 


with tapestry and garlanded with flowers, amid fes- 
tive shouts and triumphal music—silver trumpets 
and embroidered banners evidencing on all occa- 
sions the presence of the Doge—“ the superb pa- 
geant passed onward to the shore of Lido, near the 
mouth of the harbor, and then the princely bride- 
groom, dropping a gold ring into the bosom of his 
betrothed, espoused her with this brief but signifi- 
‘We wed thee with this ring in 
token of our true and perpetual sovoreignty.’ 


eant greeting: 


“ Alas for time—still more alas for change !” 

The magnificent edifices of Venice still rise above 
the lagoons, and mirror their stateliness in these 
sleepy shallows; but the greatness vaunting of per- 
petuity, through dust and ashes, to the ever-moving 
sea, is as a dream—the very name of Doge a word 
of the past—and the once powerful republic a fig- 
ment of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom ! 

But to return to our subject: the last of the tri- 
bunes, Rienzi Gabrini, caused himself to be present- 
ed with a hallowed ring by one of the Cardinals, in 
imitation of the ancient senators of Rome, and alzo 
perhaps with a superstitious belief that it would 
strengthen his alliance with the imperial city. 
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In the history of England, from the miraculous 
ring of Edward the Confessor to comparatively 
modern times, this trinket in the hands of royalty 
has exercised strange power—now sanctioning dark 
deeds—now becoming a passport of safety, like that 
of Henry the Eighth, in the hands of Bishop Cran- 
mer. 

Nor must we forget the tragedy clinging to the 
ring which his daughter Elizabeth bestowed on 
Essex as a warranty that, in his utmost need, he 
should have favor from her. This token of her ten- 
derness, the earl, in his extremity, after his trial 
and condemnation, commissioned the wife of his 
worst enemy, the Countess of Nottingham, to deliver 
to the queen; but she, persuaded by her husband, 
retained it; and Elizabeth, exasperated by what she 
thought the contumacy of her favorite, signed his 
death-warrant; nor knew of the efforts he had made 
to claim her mercy till the Countess, on her death- 
bed, revealed it to her. It is recorded that Eliza- 
beth, in the violence of her passion, shook the dying 
lady, exclaiming, “that God might forgive her, but 
that she never would.” And as she herself hence- 
forth refused all sustenance, and fell into the pro- 
foundest melancholy, this ring may indirectly be 
regarded as the instrument of her death. 

Long previous to this reign, seal rings appear to 
Falstaff, at the Tavern 
in Eastcheap, affects to lose one which he says had 


have been in general use. 


belonged to his grandfather, and had cost forty 
marks.* 

It was also customary to grave mottoes within 
such as were given as souvenirs of love or friendship. 
Shakspeare alludes more than once to these posies, 
as they were called, and which (according to the 
apologetic expression he puts into the lips of Gratia- 
no, on the loss of Nerissa’s ring), it must have been 
the fashion to engrave on other articles also. “ About 
a hoop of gold,” exclaims the delinquent, “a paltry 
ring— 

“That she did give me, whose posy was 
For all the world like Cutler’s poetry 
Upon a knife, ‘love me and leave me not. + 


Jacques, too, in “ As You Like It,” observes to Or- 
lando— 
“You are full of pretty answers: 

Have you not been acquainted with 

Goldsmiths’ wives, and conned them out of rings?” 

The singular mode of distinguishing aldermen by 
a ring on the thumb had not exploded in these 
days— 
“ When I was about thy years, Hal, I was not 


An eagle’s talon in the waist; 
I could have crept into any alderman’s thumb ring!” 


exclaims the fat knight, when railed at by the 
prince on his personal appearance. 


* Merry Wives of Windsor. 
+ Merchant of Venice. 
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The serpent ring, which we frequently meet with 
in our own days, appears to have been one of the 
favorite forms of this ornament in antique times ; we 
meet with it amongst the Egyptians and Romans, 
and it was also found on the hand of a skeleton at 
Pompeii, a relic of jewelry nearly two thousand years 
old. 
greatly used by the poorer classes in Egypt; but even 


Porcelain and glass rings appear to have been 


these are inscribed with hieroglyphics, and possibly 
answered the purpose of amulets; but gold, silver, 
bronze, iron, jasper, and carnelian were in constant 
use. 

We noticed, amongst the collection of Egyptian 
finger rings in the Museum, one of the Roman pe- 
riod, set with a negro’s head, excellently executed, 
and two of cornelian, with the sacred frog in alto- 
relievo on the tablet. 

Shakspeare talks of a death’s head in a ring; an 
unpleasant device, to say the least of it, though rings 
have sometimes been made the vehicles, as well as 
symbols, of this consummation. 

Hannibal, it is said, in terror of falling into the 
hands of his enemies, always carried poison in a 
ring, and by means of it, after his defeat and flight 
into Bithynia, disappointed the hopes of the Romans 
by destroying himself. 

That such might have been the case is clearly 
proved by the capabilities of the Russian lady’s ring 
(mentioned in Thiebault’s “Original Anecdotes of 
Frederic II.”), which concealed a small syringe, and 
which she very offensively made use of as follows: 
While the French minister, M. de Guines, was as- 
tonishing the court of Berlin with the grandeur he 
conferred on his legation (a circumstance extremely 
mortifying to men of the same rank unable to keep 
pace with his profusion), a Russian ambassador, on 
his way to Petersburg with his newly-married wife, 
arrived at Berlin. The lot of presenting him at 
court, &c., fell to the Prince Dolgorouki, who gave 
a splendid dinner to all the ambassadors, at which 
M. de 


who was aware of the existing rivalry, and anxious, 


Guines was placed by the side of the lady, 


it would seem, as there was no competing with him, 
to render him ridiculous. The ring alluded to was 
of great beauty and curious workmanship—cireum- 
stances to which she invited the French nobleman’s 
attention during dinner; and while he was stooping 
down to examine it, she pressed a small spring, 
which was turned to the inside of her hand, and 
spouted the small quantity of water the syringe con- 
tained into his eyes. The latter laughed, rallied her 
with great good nature, wiped his face, and thought 
no more of it; but the lady again filled the syringe 
without his perceiving her, and (while pretending to 
wish to speak across him to some one near them) 
discharged its contents again in his face. The minis- 
ter, without appearing the least angry or out of 
countenance, in a tone such as we use when we 


give a piece of friendly advice, observed: “These 
kinds of jokes, madam, on the first experiment may 
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be laughed at; on the second, we may be inclined 
to consider them as the thoughtless act of youthful 
gayety, particularly in a lady; but, madam, the 
third time could be deemed nothing less than an 
affront, and you would at that very instant receive 
in exchange this goblet of water that stands before 
me; I have, madam, the honor to give you proper 
notice.” But the lady, imagining he would nvt 
dare to execute his threat, filled her ring again, and, 
holding up the glittering engine, emptied it as before 
in the face of the ambassador, who instantly seized 
his goblet of water, and threw it over her, calmly 
observing, “ I had given you notice, madam.” The 
Russian husband took his share of the adventure by 
declaring that M. de Guines had done exactly what 
was right, and that he thanked him for it: and 
while the lady left the table to change her dress, 
her friends prevailed on the remainder of the com- 
pany to keep the incident to themselves. It was M. 
Dinot de Jopecourt (says the writer) who communi- 
cated the circumstance to me, as a great secret, on 
the evening of the day on which it happened. 

In reading this anecdote, one scarcely knows 
which to be the more surprised at, the childishness 
or the rudeness of the transaction. One thing, how- 
ever, it proves, that poison could be as readily con- 
cealed in a ring as water, and especially the subtle 
poisons of antiquity and the East; the use to which 
Hannibal put his, therefore, becomes the less extra- 
ordinary, particularly when we remember his antipa- 
thy to the Romans, and his constant fear of falling 
into their hands. Of late years, the most curious 
use to which rings have been applied is in the curo 
of rheumatic disorders; and many persons continue 
to wear them of gold or silver galvanized, and affirm 
their conviction of being benefited thereby. 

We could adduce much more to prove the interest 
attached to our subject; but enough has been said 
to show how many elements of moral feeling aro 
blended with the history of rings, and how, from 
the earliest ages, religion, power, fear, hope, love, 
friendship, have made these mystic circles their 


interpreters. 





CHANGE UNTO NATIONS. 


BY HON. R. T. CONRAD. 


“ ANGER is madness,” said the sage of old; 
And ’tis with nations as it is with man. 
Their storms of passion scatter ills untold; 
Thus ’tis, and has been since the world began. 
Change, to be blessed, must be calm and clear, 
Thoughtful and pure, sinless and sound of mind; 
Else power unchained and change are things of fear. 
Let not the struggling to this truth be blind. 
Time and the Past flow darkly and in blood, 
And starry justice seldom lights their gloom ; 
God and the Right, the gentle and the good, 
These pour a radianve o’er the darkest doom. 
But unconsidered change, though bright and brava 
A moment's boast, may be an empire's grave! 
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BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


“Tle sat by my side, at the close of the set, 
And the kind words he said I shall never forget; 
For my heart was enlisted, and could not get free, 
When the captain, by chance, caught a sly glance at me.” 
Old Song. 


I wonper how people live that do not keep a 
journal! I am sure, if I was taught nothing else at 
school, I ought to be thankful for this habit. How 
do they pass those long solitary hours that every 
one not in the whirl of city dissipation must find? 
Who keeps their confidence? I am sure it must be 
betrayed. But my good journal is a trusty friend ; 
and there is no adviser like a record of one’s past 
thoughts and actions. 

I suppose the reason it has been an especial plea- 
sure to me is that I always feel the need of telling 
my happiness as well as my sorrow. Many a hard 
lesson did I have before I discovered that the dear- 
est and best-intentioned confidante would betray, 
either by accident or design, the very things of all 
others that I did not wish mentioned. Yet I still 
trusted, and still suffered from so doing, until I was 
married ; then I felt, instinctively, that “husband 
and wife need not a go-between,” that the confi- 
dence he gave me should not be whispered even 
to the winds, and all my thoughts of him were to 
be equally sacred. So I turned again to my jour- 
nal. I have inscribed it with my own dear mo- 
ther’s favorite quotation from Burns— 


“ Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 

Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each chord, its varicus tone, 
Each spring, ite various bias: 

Then at the balance let ’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 

What ’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what ’s resisted.” 


I have added a verse that she once pointed out to 
me in Proverbs, when I was entangled in some mis- 
representation that I fancied was breaking my 
heart: “ Whoso keepeth his mouth and tongue, keep- 
eth his soul from trouble.” And again, from my 
favorite Thomas 4 Kempis: “ Oftentimes I could 
wish that I had held my peace when I had spoken.” 
“ Give not thy confidence toany.” Not that I have 
mysteries, or have any great necessity of conceal- 
ment; but sometimes, when I have acted from the 
purest motives, and been blamed, the very friend I 
have confided my troubles to has, in turn, misrepre- 
sented me. 

I could not but think this morning, as I was in the 
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kitchen overlooking Bridget, how very unlike a 
young girl’s idea of army life is the sober reality of 
garrison daily routine. I had my own share of illu- 
sion. I shall never forget my first visit to West 
Point. Whoeverdoes? I had just entered society; 
indeed, I had scarcely done so, for it was summer, 
and, in our little Northern journey, I had my first 
impressions of gayety. I looked upon some South- 
ern belles, who had joined our party, as the happi- 
est, most amiable creatures in existence. Nay, they 
were unapproachable, in the halo of style and fash- 
ion which surrounded them, in my eyes. We were 
at the Mountain House, and they were going to the 
Cadets’ Annual Ball. I could not help saying, 
“ How I envy you!” and feeling surprised at the lit- 
tle interest they exhibited in the matter. My de- 
light was unspeakable when they proposed to my 
father that I should accompany them. They would 
return me safely, they said; but my father de- 
murred. I reminded him that there were no acci- 
dents upon the Hudson, and the drivers down the 
mountains were very careful. No wonder he smiled; 
personal danger was all he could allude to, I 
thought. 

But the point was gained—oh, how I hung on 
the decision !—and, before I could comprehend my 
good fortune, we were rattling down the mountain. 
The steamboat was crowded ; people from Saratoga, 
from Albany, from Niagara, were going to rejoin 
friends, or meet parties at the gay rout. I sat 
quietly by, and said to myself, “I am going, too! 
How surprised those gentlemen will be when they 
recognize me as their ball-room vis @ vis, or those 
ladies, when they meet me in the dressing-room !” 
I smile when I think of it. I dare say, no one out 
of our own party noticed my existence. It was a 
day boat, and we reached the Point just in time to 
dine and dress for the evening; but I caught 
glimpses of uniforms, and the barracks, and Kosci- 
usko’s monument, and heard the band at sunset. Oh, 
such a band! Is music ever so sweet anywhere as 
at the Point? I am sure it cannot be. 

Again I wondered at the indifference—so it seemed 
to me, at least—of my companions, with regard to 
their toilets. My trunk was unpacked before I had 
been in my room fifteen minutes, and my gloves, 
fan, and handkerchief laid upon the pillow. My 
dress was very simple, but I thought it wonderfully 
stylish. I never had possessed a real ball-dress 
before, and I had found no occasion to display it 
since leaving home. A slip of white silk, with a 
tunic skirt of thulle, and my mother’s pearl brooch 
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and bracelet, were the chief points of my attire. I 
braided my hair myself, my hands trembling with 
haste and eagerness, as I wove, the long plaits in 
glossy evenness, and coiled them heavily about my 
head. I was sure I should be late, and detain them 
all. Oh, the perversity of hair-pins and combs that 
eventful evening! I did not know that any orna- 
ment was required, until I saw my companions 
emerge from the hands of a skilful coiffeur a wilder- 
ness of puffs and curls and nodding garlands. I 
had a white rose, with drooping buds and foliage, 
in my hand, and quietly slipped it through my 
braids in humble imitation. But that was after- 
wards, when I had hurried through every detail of 
my toilet, scarcely stopping to admire the exquisite 
fit of my new satin slippers, and the perfect mould 
of my gloves, and presented myself, blushing and 
half ashamed of my own beauty, to find they were 
yet in their dressing-gowns, with not even a glove 
laid out. 

My enthusiasm and self-satisfaction had more 
than an antechamber cooling before it was time for 
us to leave. What was my tunic to their superb 
brocades, made en train /—my pearls to their dia- 
monds! No wonder that my elation subsided slow- 
ly and chillingly, to be completely annihilated when 
we reached the dressing-room, so filled with belles 
from every State in the Union, where Paris mil- 
linery rustled, and glittered, and vibrated, as they 
advanced and retreated before the mirrors to adjust 
a curl or dispose a spray of flowers. As well might 
a field daisy expect to shine beside the gorgeous 
blossoms of the hot-house ! 

I do not remember anything very distinctly at 
first, except that dreadful sinking of spirit, as I 
found myself among entire strangers, with only the 
father of one of my new friends to talk to. He was 
very good-natured, but very deaf, and when I ven- 
tured to say, “ How fine so many uniforms look !” 
he said, “Yes, a very nice book; I read it in the 
cars.” 

I made one other attempt, for it seemed so stupid 
to be standing there leaning on his arm, crushed 
up against the wall, and saying nothing. 

“ Every one seems in excellent spirits, Mr. Win- 
der—so exhilarated.” 

“ Exhilarated with spirits ?—I dare say, I dare say, 
my dear. I’m told the Cadets manage to elude the 
very strict laws often, and are no better than any 
other young men.” 

There was one of our entertainers very near us as 
he spoke, waiting for an opportunity to pass through 


a quadrille. He caught at the whole ludicrous 


mistake, and heard the very equivocal compliment 
paid to his cups. As I looked up, our eyes met 
for an instant, as if we were acquaintances, in a 
smile. But, while I stood blushing, his faco re- 
sumed its previous composure, and, bowing slightly, 
he passed on. It was an incident, and broke in 
upon the monotony of the evening. I began to take 
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interest in the whirl of dancers once more, watching 
every set as it formed beforéus, in the hope of see- 
ing that face again. After a time, Miss Winder re- 
membered that I was playing the wall-flower, and 
came to my relief with a partner; but, alas! no 
uniform; he was not even convertible into a shadow 
of romance. It was a married gentleman belonging 
to our party. 

When I came to take my place in the quadrille, 
the cadet headed it, with a young, gay girl upon his 
arm, who, though she looked no older than myself, 
was perfectly at home. How I envied her the ease 
with which she swam through the figure, talking 
vehemently all the while of Newport, and Nahant, 
and a new German waltz introduced into the even- 
ing’s programme! I thought again how stupid he 
must think me by comparison, for I had to observe 
every movement of my somewhat erratic partner 
carefully, and answered a preoccupied “yes” or 
“no” to all his attempts at conversation. He bowod 
to my partner as we took our places, so that I saw 
they were acquaintances ; and, in one of the move- 
ments, it was necessary for me to give him my 
hand. After it was ended, an introduction took 
place, and his arm was offered for a promenade. It 
was certainly one of the most intoxicating moments 
of my existence; he was young, tall, fine-looking, 
and, of course, in uniform. Twice I danced with 
him, and once I heard some one whisper, “ Intro- 
duce me.” It was his friend and room-mate, Har- 
rison Paget ; but I scarcely noticed him. When we 
had danced together, Mr. Paget resigned me to my 
first acquaintance, who, by that time, I seemed to 
have known all my life. Indeed, he said the same 
thing to me when we parted, with what I am afraid 
was a lingering pressure of the hand. 

I had scarcely seen Miss Winder the whole even- 
ing; yet she promised papa to take care of me. 

It must have been very near reveille before I 
slept; but then it was my first, my very first flirta- 
tion. 

He called in the morning, and brought me a bou- 
quet—I thought I had never seen such superb 
flowers !—and, when a party was made up for Fort 
Putnam, he was my escort. He had begged a rose- 
bud from my hair the night before—one of my white 
rosebuds—and I had given it to him. I would have 
begged for a week at West Point; but I knew it 
was useless. The Winders had been there all sum- 
mer, and their mother was at the Mountain House. 
Oh, how stupid it seemed by comparison—not a 
uniform ! 

Afterwards, Bell Winder went back again with 
her cousin. I gave her a thousand messages to Al- 
bert—that was his charming first name. I had been 
expecting a letter, at least a note, from him every 
time the stage arrived. I thought Miss Winder 
very disagreeable when she said, “I’ve no doubt he 
has forgotten your name even by this time. My 
dear child, these cadets are sad flirts.” 
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I knew he could not be. 

But, alas! he did say, “Miss Graham! What 
Oh yes, I remember now; a little 
Of course, 


Miss Graham ? 
girl in a white frock, quite a school-girl.” 
Bell Winder reported every word faithfully. 

It was a great mortification, particularly as I had 
confided the whole story of my conquest to the 
school friend whose hair I wore as a bracelet, and 
who would write for months afterwards, “ Why do 
you not mention Albert? Ah, I am afraid you can 
havo a secret from me.” 

But, nevertheless, my army fever was by no 
means subdued. All other gentlemen seemed dull 
I procured a copy of the army-list 
I even made 


in comparison. 
by stealth, and pondered well over it. 
pen-wipers with military buttons in the centre, and 
wondered whether it was always proper to say, 
“Mrs. Lieutenant ;” and had a copy of the “ Herald,” 
in which his class was reported graduates, for seve- 
The next year the 
Our little town was 


ral months in my workbox. 
Mexican war was threatened. 
enlivened by the presence of a recruiting party; it 
was in charge of Lieutenant Paget. 

I had determined to marry only in the army; 
even grandma used to say, I had “left my heart 
with those young West Pinters ;” and many a time 
I had contrasted the gayety of a fort with the hum- 
drum life which even mamma led in our quiet 
town. Then to travel with a husband always in 
uniform ! to be reported at the hotels in New York 
and Philadelphia, “ Lieutenant ——, U. 8. A., and 
lady!” I am afraid Miss Winder undertook more 
than she was able to perform, when she promised to 
return me in safety. 

My brother called on Lieutenant Paget; for I 
remembered the introduction, and it seems that he 
had remembered me. We were toth of us young, 
In six weeks, he had pro- 
Papa 


romantic, and impulsive. 
posed, and was accepted—by me at least. 
held out some time, and mamma talked seriously of 
frontier posts and Mexican service; but I was de- 
termined, and the spring saw me a widowed bride, 
for my husband was ordered to Mexico one month 
after we were married. Of course, I remained at 
home. But our letters! 
twenty-four pages. And such a meeting! 
worth all that long and anxious separation. 
[ met my first love a long time after at Jefferson 
Barracks. He had not the most remote idea that 
he had ever seen me before; but “troth I cared! 


I have more than one of 
It was 


not I,” as the song says. 


T never saw such desolate quarters as these were 


when came into them. The post had been 
abandoned for a year; long enough for mould and 
damp to collect in that low situation. It needed 


There were two 


we 


paint, and glue, and whitewash. 
pine bedsteads, and five Windsor chairs, left by a 
former occupant. The closets seemed only made to 


narbor vermin of every kind, and every door showed 
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an entire repugnance to shutting. I thought the 
windows were ground glass at first; and, as for the 
But seven 
Of 
course, we could bring no furniture with us from 
Sault St. Marie, and I commissioned my husband to 
get -me a cheerful carpet, and some cane-seated 
The fort carpenter has made 


chimneys, every one smoked, of course. 
years in the army educates one to expedients. 


chairs for my parlor. 
me two pine tables painted green; the round one 
serves for dining when we have company, for, of 
course, there is no separate dining-room. But large 
and handsome covers, that I can always carry with 
me, conceal the uncouth cabinet work. Then we 
have a globe lamp, books, my workbox, and our 
writing-desks, by way of decoration. Nor must I 
forget our lounge, also of home manufacture, covered 
with chintz, and capable of being converted into a 
bed at any moment; and the flowing white curtains, 
at little cost, but which add so much to the cheerful 
aspect. Of course, I have my sewing, and my hus- 
band his lounging-chair. 

I think my mother would have been amused, if 
she could have seen me arranging our bedroom. I 
had several inches sawn off the legs of the bedstead, 
making a low and not ungraceful couch; whitewash 
did wonders for the cracked and smoke-stained 
wall; and I painted the window-seats myself, impa- 
tient of delay, to have all in order before Mr. Pa- 
get’s return. Carpets we can always carry with us, 
and my little girl must have her crib; so our bed- 
room is quite home-like. Harry sleeps with his 
We have but four rooms; the 
It is of 
no use to purchase expensive furniture in the army; 
one may be ordered off at a moment’s notice, and it 
must always be sold at a sacrifice; but silver and 


nurse up stairs. 
kitchen is too dilapidated to be called one. 


house linen are no more trouble than one’s own 
wardrobe. We have to entertain so much, that this 
is quite a consideration. 

Oh, I never shall forget the day we arrived here ! 
As I look 
same place. 
Harry even had suffered, poor little fellow! and my 
little girl was sick and moaning in my arms. It 
I sat down on one 


around, I can scarcely believe it to be the 
I was worn out by chills and fevers, 


was a cold, gusty March day. 
of the packing-boxes, and was almost ready to say 
I would accept mamma’s invitation, and leave for 
home the next day. My only servant was a sister 
of one of the laundresses, a young, perfectly new 
Trish girl, who called pails “ buckets,” and bureaus 
“ chists” or “draws.” Mr. Paget did all he could 
to comfort me; but I know he, too, was thinking of 
my own delightful home, from which he had taken 
me to encounter one privation after another, and 
self-reproach I could not bear him to feel. But this 
is better than being at that endless chain of lakes, 
with no mails half the time, and even the very 
needles I used sent from home. And better still 
than poor Alice Bland, who followed her husband to 
Santa Fé, and buried her child by the road, or 
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Mrs. John’s experience of San Antonio. I know I 
ought not to complain. Oh, if girls only knew what 
“marrying in the army” really means! There is 
Mrs. Louthrop; in the four years of their married 
life, she has been with her husband just five months. 
Harry has just heard that he is ill of Chagres fever, 
The Fourth Infantry have 
Yes, I have my 


on his way to Panama. 
all suffered more or less this year. 
husband and little ones, at least. 





I have often thought I am not half thankful 
enough for such a friend as my husband has proved 
to be. How little I knew or thought of this when 
we were married! What bride of eighteen ever 
looks beyond the happy bridal tour, to the days and 
weeks when she will be dependent for love and 
sympathy upon the one she haschosen? Itis more 
particularly so in the army, where our society is 
so limited, and a gentleman is perforce domestic. 
Here, for instance, our commanding officer is un- 
married; Lieutenant Ellis has just graduated; Lieu- 
tenant Goram is a widower, and his children sent 
away to school. What should I do in the long win- 
ter evenings, when the children are asleep, but for 
him? He reads aloud while I sew, or we have such 
long, long talks of those precious ones and their 
future, and how we shall best train them for a hap- 
py and useful life. But still there are many times 
when I find my spirits sinking for the lack of the 
companionship of my own sex. I would almost 
consent to have Mrs. Brace for a neighbor again, 
deceitful as she proved to be; or silly Mrs. Kendall, 
who fancied all the ladies at the post in love with 
her husband; or Mrs. McAllister, who always ma- 
naged to borrow everything that I particularly 
wisbed to use. However, I do believe there is more 
real good feeling in garrison society than any other; 
we are more like one large family. 





Post life has its own romance, even though it is 
humble. Bridget proved to be quite a treasure un- 
der my training; and Butler, the soldier who is 
more especially our “ hewer of wood and drawer of 
water,” seemed to consider her in the same light. 
I had surprised them in the kitchen several times 
in very sociable converse; and last week, my hus- 
band, standing in the passage waiting for the or- 
derly, heard him say, as he threw down an armful 
of wood— 

“ Bridget, I don’t believe you like to have me 
come into the kitchen?” 

There was no answer. 
her favorite song— 


Bridget continued to troll 


“Och, I met my own darlin’ 
One night at a ball ;” 


for she is a cheerful, sunny-tempered girl, and I 
like to hear her singing around the house. 
“Say, do you now ?” urged Butler. 
VOL. XLVI.—6 


“ Yez seems to know about it, an’ can answer yer- 
self, Mr. Butler.” 

“Oh, Bridget, I mane to tell the lieutenant to 
choose some one else, for I can’t sarve ye any longer.” 

But Bridget was “ deaf as Ailsa Craig.” 

+ “’Spose the lieutenant should choose some man 
out o’ the company, Biddy, who could you like to 
have come best of anybody else ?” 

Whether Bridget was troubled at the idea of a 
cessation of Butler’s good offices—for lately he has 
managed to do half her work for her—I do not 
know, but she answered, very softly— 

“ Butler, shure !” 

I dare say her gray eyes gave it peculiar empha- 
sis; at any rate, she confessed to me yesterday, with 
many blushes, that she “ wanted lave to go to town, 
for he had a pass, and they thought of being mar- 
ried, if I plazed.” Of course, I “ plazed;” for he is 
really a good fellow, Harry says, and I shall not 
lose my cook. The soldiers are not permitted to 
bring their wives into garrison unless they are in 
some way employed. The boat that carried them 
up brought cards for the company, written by young 
Donovan, I afterwards heard—“ Mr. anp Mrs. Pri- 
VATE Butter.” What a satire on the rage for rank 
and title ! 





A young girl who marries for a gay circle and 
expects to find gayety at a post, will be tenibly 
mistaken. In a passing visit, a fort is highly pictur- 
esque, and the day is agreeably filled by explana- 
tions of the cavernous bomb proofs, so suggestive 
of shells and sieges, but. distantly enough to be 
rather romantic and agreeable. It is well enough 
once in the year to rise at reveille and watch the 
morning drill, particularly if the officer of the day 
is handsome and agreeable, and looks well in uni- 
form ; if, when he says “eyes right,” his eyes glance 
upward to the gallery, where you are standing, for 
an instant, and the “forward march” is frequently 
given in the same direction. The ordnance sheds 
will bear one or two inspections, and there is no 
more exciting amusement than to watch an artillery 
practice, if you are quite removed from any possible 
accident, bursting of guns, etc., particularly if there 
is just enough shipping in the river, where the tar 
get is mioored, to make it slightly hazardous. And 
then to be saluted a dozen times in a walk of ten 
minutés ; to watch the lights go out at tattoo, while 
yours burns with undiminished lustre ; to wait with 
a merry party, and escort the officer of the day on 
his past midnight visit to the guard-house, and 
hear the “ Who goes there?” even to you, with the 
pointed bayonet, so like an historical novel, or what 
you have read of the Revolutionary War! It is all 
very fine, I say, once or twice ; but when these are 
the only incidents day after day, and month after 
month, broken only by an occasional visitor, or a 
hurried court martial, in which all your time is con- 
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sumed in providing viands for the consumption of 
your visitors, romance takes flight beyond the moat, 
leaving only a shockingly tame routine of reality. 





I am very lonely this afternoon ; Harry has gone 
to town, baby is asleep, and our little Harry has 
taken a walk with his nurse to the hospital, where 
they are detained by a sudden thunder-shower. We 
have had almost a tragedy enacted in the garrison 
within the last twenty-four hours, and I cannot 
shake off an impression of horror. 

Bridget’s sister is the wife of Sergeant McShane, 
a fine, dashing-looking man in uniform, and a good 
husband when perfectly sober. This, I am sorry to 
say, he never is on his return from the city. They 
occupy one of the four rooms over the soldier’s 
quarters, which is very comfortably furnished, and 
all the officers have noticed how very tidy she is 
disposed to be. When we first came here, I used to 
notice her passing the window to the sally-port fre- 
quently, with her neat-fitting chintz dress and well- 
arranged hair. A soldier’s wife has a hard lot at 
the best; but she always seemed bright, and dis- 
posed to make the best of everything. The first 
time that we discovered how much she had to bear 
was one warm, soft evening in June, when every 
window was open, and we—for there were visitors 
from the city—were all sitting under the gallery. 
We were attracted by loud and angry voices coming 
from MeShane’s room; and, as the commanding 
officer was absent, my husband sent the orderly to 
discover the cause. Presently, Harry was called away 
himself; and, when he returned, I saw by the hot 
flush upon his face that something more than usual 
had occurred. He apologized to our visitors, saying 
that McShane was under arrest for beating his pretty 
wife shamefully. After the boat returned, we saw 
her, weeping and wringing her hands, cross the 
parade-ground to Captain ’s quarters. She had 
gone to intercede for him, that he might not be 
eourt-martialed. True wife that she is, using all her 
simple and earnest eloquence for his release. She 
gained her suit at length, on McShane’s promise of 
amendment; for he was humble enough when he 
discovered what the madness of intoxication had 
led him into. 

“Oh, ralase him! ralase him! plaze, sir!” she 
said. P 

Truly, this is “bearing all things, hoping all 
things.” 

For a long time, he proved that he was sincerely 
sorry by saving his wages for her, and being a great 
assistance in their little housekeeping ; but yester- 
day, on his return from a day’s leave, the demon 
seemed to be released again. His supper was not 
ready, and, snatching up a pitcher, he threw it, 
striking her in the face, and injuring one eye severe- 
ly; nor was this sufficient, for he brutally struck, 
and even kicked his poor victim, after she had fallen 
to the floor. 





“ Shure, if it rains on him, it’ill rain on me 


It seems almost too dreadful to write ; 
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but any one who knows anything of intemperance 
has at some time witnessed, or heard authenticated, 
seenes as unnatural. How can those who are wiser 
and more reasonable place such temptations before 
the ignorant and uneducated? God forbid that my 
husband’s example should add one feather’s weight 
to so fatal an indulgence ! 

This morning, she gave birth to a dead child! 
Oh, how I shuddered when I heard it, and thought of 
those long and agonizing hours when we were sleep- 
ing calmly, happily, so near her! Poor Bridget has 
been almost unable to attend to anything. How 
often, since I have been living in garrison, have I 
wished that there was not such an immeasurable 
distance between the officers and their men, or 
rather between me and their families. I suppose it 
is best; for how else could due subordination be 
maintained? But I have so often longed to go to 
them in sickness or trouble, as we would go at home 
to the poorest neighbor, or to have their children, 
when I am telling my own little Harry of our kind 
Heavenly Father, and they out with the men, who 
teach them all kinds of wickedness and blasphemy 
as a favorite amusement. I wish our post was large 
enough to haveachaplain! There should certainly 
be one, as much as a surgeon for bodily health, it 
seems to me. That is never neglected; always a 
hospital, but rarely a chapel—drugs in plenty, but 
not even a Testament provided. 

I remember once talking with Commodore B—— 
of chaplains in the navy. 

“ My dear madam,” he said, with all that gentle 
politeness and deference of manner which distin- 
guishes him so particularly, “the men will not 
listen. I remember them sending me a petition 
from the Navy Yard at ——: ‘ Commodore, double 
our Monday’s tasks; but spare us Sunday’s sermon, 
we beseech you!’” 

Surely it must be in some measure the fault of 
the chaplain. Think of the good effected by one 
such man as Walter Colton, to whom in the same 
conversation a beautiful tribute was paid. If they 
really felt the ignorance and need of these poor men 
earnestly, they could not have indifferent hearers— 
but so many think only of the place, as they would 
of any other paying office under government. 

Harry has been brought home by one of the sol- 
diers—Butler I believe, for I hear him prattling 
away to Bridget of the ducks and chickens, which 
are the matron’s pride. My dear, dear children! I 
almost dread my own teaching on their pure and 
innocent souls. Last night I found Harry on the 
gallery, watching the stars. 

“Oh! Harry,” I said, rather impatiently, “I 
thought you were having your supper, and ready for 
bed! I sent you to Bridget half an hour ago !” 

“Yes, mamma, but there wasn’t any clouds, and 
I was looking for my little brother’s eyes up in the 
sky. Papa said we could not see up in Heavén be- 
cause there were clouds between us, but God could 
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see us through the clouds! Now there isn’t a single 
one, and I have found my little brother’s eyes, those 
two bright little stars, and he is looking right down 
at me !” 

My baby is so beautiful—her soft, velvet lips. 
And were our pearls as beautiful as those four little 
teeth just glancing through ! 

The thunder-storm has ended in a heavy, con- 
tinuous shower; far around the sky is one mass of 
dull leaden clouds, breaking into something like a 
gray mist towards the west. The parade-ground 
has become a lake—still and waveless, with here 
and there island-like ridges of brown gravel, 
thrown up from the spading of yesterday. The 
roofs of the outhouses are soaked with moisture, 
the flagstaff standing up bare and dismantled to 
meet the merciless shower. The rose-bushes and 
clinging shrubs amid our quarters are beaten down 
to the ground. The few remaining flowers will be 
scattered before nightfall. The men upon the 
benches before the guard-house are looking out 
listlessly ; the dogs creep homewards soaking, pite- 
ously drenched, ears and tail drooping to the ground. 
The willows, with the silver linings of the long 
quivering leaves turned outward, stand like senti- 
nels outside the sallyport, and through it I catch a 
glimpse of the bridge spanning the sullen moat, and 
its single foot passenger, a soldier, returning from 
duty, wet, weary, dispirited. 

Oh ! it is so very, very desolate and lonely here! 

Now and then comes a shrill whistle from the 
cook-room to break upon the monotony of sound, 
and above, the wet window curtain, blown languidly 
outward, reminds me of the suffering mother—the 
dead child. Add to this the ceaseless dripping of 
the rain from the sycamores close to the gallery— 
their trunks standing up so scathed, and bare, and 
ghostly ! 

I will write no more to-day, for in this mood I 
look beyond the bastions and their sullen guns, 
beyond the moat, and the willows, and the dark 
marsh spreading outward to the swollen river, so 
broad, so turbid beneath this rayless sky, and for all 
its heaving and surging, so dumb. And there is the 
little boat, and he sits at the helm, thinking of me, 
and the little ones, and braving the exposure for 
our sake. I remember that the lighthouse-keeper 
is kind and humane, that his skiff is soon manned 
to go to the assistance of those in peril; but I also 
remember how suddenly some have been snatched 
from life, to find a voiceless grave under that dull 
current, the dear face stiffened, soulless, dumb of all 
expression save the rending agony of the death- 
struggle that crushed out life from the strong pulse, 
leaving the bold swimmer a lifeless burden float- 
ing here and there beneath the tide! 

O God! This is too dreadful! Oh! my Father 


in Heaven, faith struggles to leave calmly my trea- 
sure to thy keeping! 


| 
| 
| 





The storm has passed away. I have been standing 
upon the gallery for a long, long time, with my 
husband’s arm around me, watching the soft fair moon 
glide like a gentle spirit of peace through the ragged 
fringes of the clouds. They have yielded to its 
tranquil influence, and the sky is row clear, the 
night is beautiful, with softly shining stars. 

In such an hour, all the privations and loneliness 
of our life pass away. I see only the tranquil 
repose of our little world, and can be thankful for 
the lot that has removed me from the stir and hum 
of city life, and leaves me so much to the compan- 
ionship of one so thoughtful and so kind, I know 
he would brave the exposure rather than leave me 
to suffer from anxious fears. 

He has just returned from the quarters. He left 
McShane kneeling in an agony of humiliation and 
repentance by the bedside of his wife, and she, as 
ever, loving and forgiving. The surgeon says she 
will not die. I can but hope this terrible lesson 
will end in more than a momentary reformation, and 
her patient forgiveness have its due reward. Bridget 
goes about more cheerfully—I hear her low humming 
song, from the cradle of my little one. 

Oh, my heart runs over with its fulness of content 
to-night; how can I ever murmur, ever imagine 
loneliness! Thankfulness is flooding my whole soul, 
as this soft moonlight fills the landscape! 





TO MY LITTLE EDWARD. 
BY “ISABEL IRVING.” 


Oh! it was hard to part with thee, 
My own, my darling boy! 

My singing bird, whose childish glee 
Filled all the house with joy! 


Thy step was like the wild gazelle’s— 
Thy heart as light and free; 

And as the tone of silver bells 
Was thy sweet voice to me! 


But yesterday thine eyes were bright 
Thy cheeks with health did glow; 

Thy fairy form was bounding light, 
And o’er thy brow of snow, 

In silken ringlets, soft and light, 
Floated thy waving hair; 

Thy sunny smile was very bright— 
So much of love was there! 


How little did I dream that Death 
Could come in such an hour— 

Or that the Spoiler’s withering breath 
Was on my cherished flower! 


It drooped as droops the frailest flower 
Before the driving rain: 

In vain we strove—no human power 
Could make it bloom again! 


Sweet bud! forever passed away! 
On that celestial shore, 

Where God’s own glory makes the day, 
It blooms forevermore! 
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BY KATE BERRY. 


We have a postmaster—I believe no village is 
destitute of such a functionary; but in personal 
traits there are few who resemble him, how many 
soever there may be as diligent as himself in dis- 
charging their duties. A postmaster’s sphere in- 
volves not entirely a dull round of unvarying acts; 
on the contrary, there is a dash of romance more or 
less pervading the performance of its daily duties, 
the official being often intrusted with most interest- 
ing secrets, or called to assist in some charming little 
episode with which the head of the department at 
Washington has nothing to do. 

I mean to give an account of such an event recent- 
ly transpiring in our postmaster’s career; he will not 
be offended, being the most good-natured of men, 
and, moreover, somewhat priding himself on his 
agency in bringing the affair to a satisfactory issue. 

I wish that you knew the gentleman. He is 
quaint and humorous, with a heart as kind as his 
wit is never failing, has a joke for everybody, and 
is equally ready to be joked himself. He is a 
bachelor, and no longer young; but the most deter- 
mined husband-hunter never dreams of setting her 
cap for him, nor the pertest young miss of flirting 
with him, for he is known to be incorrigible in his 
solitary state. Yet he has a vast amount of respect 
for the softer part of creation; and if, as he some- 
times laughingly_insinuates, he had a “ disappoint- 
ment” more than a quarter of a century since, it 
has by no means soured his temper or made him a 
woman-hater. In short, he is always ready to doa 
favor. especially to the ladies. 

Not long ago, he received a letter addressed to 
him officially, and dated from a certain large manu- 
facturing town in New England. These were its 


contents :— 


Mr. PostwAsSTER— 

I have a cause of considerable anxiety weighing 
on my mind, and don’t know to whom to apply but 
yourself. I wish to make some inquiries about a 
young man named Horace Ames, who has been in our 
place about six months. He says he came from ——, 
and that his father is one of the first men in the 
place, and very wealthy. He visits at our house, 
and has made proposals of marriage to my niece, 
Jeanette Fleming. Her mother, my sister-in-law, 
is very much in favor of the match, and Jeanette’s 
father does not object. He is quite busy with his 
mills, aad has no time to trouble himself about her 
beaux. He says the young man has plenty of mo- 
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ney, and knows something of machinery; that’s 
enough for my brother Jonas. He believes Ames 
to be trustworthy, and means to make him super- 
intendent of the Eagle Mill. But I must say that 
I don’t like the young man’s manners, and never 
saw him look in a book of any sort. 

About two months ago, we began to hear reports 
against his character. Our hired man brought them 
from the hostler at the American Hotel, who lately 
came there from your State, and says he knows all 
about Ames and his family. Jeanette’s mother don’t 
believe a word of it, and her father won’t pay the 
least attention to the report, nor do they wish the 
matter breathed to Mr. Ames. My niece is a sweet, 
good-tempered girl, very confiding, and ready to 
do as those whom she loves wish; and I am afraid 
they will be married in less than six weeks—her 
mother is so urgent, and Ames in such a hurry— 
unless we can get some positive proofs as to his real 
character, which I believe te be bad. As I am only 
a maiden sister, dependent on my brother, they 
think I’ve no right to interfere; but I cannot help 
feeling very anxious about my niece, lest she should 
have reason, after marrying in haste, to repent at 
leisure. If you will write as soon as possible, so as 
to satisfy my doubts one way or another, you will 
much oblige 


Yours, Prupence FLEmnNe. 


“By George!” cried worthy Mr. Brown (that is 
our postmaster’s name), on finishing the perusal of 
this plain, straightforward epistle, “ if this isn’t too 
bad! Hod Ames indeed! A pretty fellow to im- 
pose himself on a good, respectable girl! He’s after 
her money, that’s all. Ill see to it instantly and 
save this Jeanette, if I have to work off my fingers.” 

And pulling his hat on with such an energetic 
twitch as almost to cover his eyes, he sat down at 
his desk, and began writing with every mark of 
haste and excitement. Our usually placid townsman 
was so disturbed, that a timid young lady from the 
“ Seminary,” calling just then to inquire for a letter, 
was so greatly alarmed at his manner, as he thrust 
his head through the “diamond,” with a pen 
between his teeth, and his eyes flashing wildly, that 
she turned and fled with all speed, telling her com- 
panions, who waited outside, that she believed the 
postmaster had gone deranged! While our good 
friend is writing, having hastened his deputy’s re- 
turn from tea that he might proceed undisturbed, 
we will explain the cause of his agitation. © ' 











A PEEP INTO OUR POST-OFFICE., 





“Hod Ames,” as he was universally called, was 
the son of “Old Ames,” an aged reprobate who oc- 
eupied a miserably cultivated, worn-out farm three 
miles from the village, which his father and grand- 
father before him had owned. A dishonest, worth- 
less race it was. The family had distinguished 
themselves during the Revolutionary War by 
stealing horses and robbing hen-roosts, and their 
descendants did no discredit to the reputation of 
their ancestors. The present head of the house was 
feared and disliked in the neighborhood, always 
picking quarrels and going to law with somebody, 
never paying the wages of those whom he hired to 
work on his farm without being sued. If his neigh- 
bors missed any of their rails or similar things, 
they knew well enough who were the thieves; yet 
few but the very boldest dared take any means for 
the recovery of their property, so unserupulous and 
pugnacious were old Ames and his “ boys.” Horace 
was the youngest hope, and seems to have concen- 
trated in himself all the bad qualities and thievish 
propensities of his family. 

Horseracing and cockfighting were his chief 
occupations, gambling in one form or another being 
his main source of revenue. Uneducated and des- 
titute of polish, coarse-minded and vulgar, yet was 
he not without a certain grace of manner; and when 
thrown into more refined society than his position 
at home and his early associations had fitted him 
for, he had a tact by which he acquitted himself 
more creditably than could have been anticipated 
by any who had known him in other, far different 
spheres. In such a situation, he was not a little 
aided by the accessories of an erect and well-pro- 
portioned frame, a really handsome face, and dark, 
curling locks. With a better training, he might 
have become a useful member of society, his ca- 
pacities boing good. His fitful efforts at learning 
various honorable modes of gaining a livelihood 
gave him an insight into business, of which he 
availed himself to impose on others, on returning, as 
he soon did, to the unprincipled ‘career which early 
habits had rendered most congenial to his tastes. 

Thus, at twenty-five, he was already far on the 
road to ruin, without one worthy aim in life, and 
relying for the means to support his dissipated course 
on the disgraceful practices above alluded to, with 
perhaps an occasional sum extorted from his equally 
dishonest father. 

About a year before our postmaster received the 
letter which we have transcribed, Horace Ames fell 
im with a wealthy and unscrupulous man residing in 
a large city not very far from our village. His new 
acquaintance soon discovered the affinity of their 
spirits, and beirg a short time afterwards arrested 
and brought to trial on a charge affecting not only 
his character (for which he did not so much care), 
but also endangering the possession of his ill-gotten 
wealth (and for that he cared a great deal), offered 


Horace a large bribe to appear as principal witness 
6* 
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in his favor. Thus, for the sum of one thousand 
dollars, paltry enough when staked against his ever- 
lasting safety, did Horace Ames consent to stain his 
soul with the awful crime of perjury. Nay, more; 
he testified in such a way as to fix the charge on a 
totally innocent person. 

The bad man was acquitted, and for a time tri- 
umphed. But justice did not long slumber. Sus- 
picions were aroused, investigations made, a new 
train of proceedings set on foot, which resulted in 
our hero of the cockpit and the turf being presented 
to the grand jury for perjury. A true bill being 
found, he was committed for trial; but there were 
not wanting a sufficient number of his old cronies, 
companions in wickedness, to raise the sum required 
to bail him. With few thanks to these friends, as 
we have a right to imagine, Horace speedily left 
the scene of his exposure behind, and went, no one 
knew whither, till our worthy Mr. Brown had tidings 
of his whereabouts. Now it appeared that, tired of 
running other chances, he was playing a desperate 
game for the hand of an heiress. 

Do you wonder that the postmaster was thoroughly 
“stirred up?” incidentally 
(having acquaintances at ——) that Miss Fleming 
had been reared amid kind home influences, was 
an only daughter, well educated and beautiful, and 


Moreover, he knew 


that her father, though absorbed in making money, 
yet loved his child too truly to consent to her be- 
coming the wife of such a man as Ames, should he 
once suspect his real character. 

“Tf Ames can get a good pocketful of, cash from 
the father,” said the postmaster, “he will desert her 
after marriage, or else, and that will be worse, he’ll 
bring her to the old man’s, to suffer all sorts of 
abuse, while he squanders the property that he ’Il 
count on her influence to A nice 
place that would be at old Ames’s for a person used 
to civilized life.” 

Having finished his letter, he put on his overcoat 


get access to. 


and prepared to sally. But, stop, we must give a 


copy of his answer to Miss Prudence. It ran thus :— 


Dear Mapau— 

The young man about whom you inquire, Hor- 
ace Ames, is a gambler and a toper. Under cir- 
cumstances of aggravated guilt, and for a bribe of 
one thousand dollars, he took a false oath, and with 
an indictment for perjury hanging over his head, 
ran away without so much as saying “by your 
leave” to the men who bailed him. His father is 
an old rascal who lives by thievery, though he has 
a tolerable farm with a crazy house on it three miles 
distant from this place. I should be sorry were 
any virtuous, amiable young lady to becomo con- 
nected with such a family. A daughter-in-law who 
lives with them, wife of the oldest son, has a wretched 
time of it between the tyranny of her husband and 
the constant abuse of old Mrs. Ames. 

If you wish any farther information, I shall be 
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glad to give it, and I beg you to favor me with an 
early account of whatever transpires. I would be 
only too happy to be in the smallest degree instru- 
mental in saving your lovely niece from the mis- 
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fortune of becoming the wife of Horace Ames. 

Appended to this, you will find the names of some 

of our most respectable men. 
Very truly yours, N. Brown. 

Armed with this important document, the post- 
master went forth, braving all the horrors of a March 
evening, when the streets were nearly a foot deep with 
a disagreeable compound of soft snow, mud, and water, 
known in these parts by the name of “sposh.” To 
the president of the bank he went, to several mer- 
chants who were known away from home, to the 
clergyman and others, and, having obtained their 
signatures, in every instance most promptly given, 
he dispatched the missive by the next mail. 

With what impatience he waited during the en- 
suing fortnight may be imagined, and when, at the 
expiration of that period, a letter bearing the post- 
arrived, he tore it open with such 





mark of 
nervous impatience as might have induced astranger, 
on seeing the chirography indicating a woman’s pen, 
to suppose that it cogveyed the decision of a suit of 
our postmaster’s own. He read as follows :— 
Respected Sir— 

If we live a hundred years, we can never be 
grateful enough. for your prompt attention to my 
first letter respecting the young man Horace Ames. 
I carried your reply to my brother, who is too fa- 
miliar with the names of your business men to 
question its truth. He wondered that he had never 
before suspected the fellow, and would have gone 
off to give him a caning instantly, but I persuaded 
him to wait till I had seen Ames myself. Jeanette’s 
mother would hardly believe it at first, but she had 
to give up, and ended by scolding about him more 
than any of the rest of us did. Poor Jeanette her- 
self was actually much relieved. She has seen a 
good many things about her lover lately that showed 
his ignorance and want of refinement, though she 
had not suspected his morals, for on the whole he 
has acted the part he assumed pretty well. But I 
wonder that he told us the real place he came from, 
or that he did not take a feigned name. Rogues 
generally bring themselves out, however. 

Jeanette and her mother wished to send word 
forbidding him the house; but I had a fancy to see 
him, and begged them to let me attend to him, to 
which they consented. He called that very evening, 
and I met him alone in the parlor, though the 
family were afraid he would be so furious on hearing 
of his dismissal as to make it hazardous; but I knew 
the knave better. He appeared vexed on seeing no 
one else, having always looked askance at me. 
Without any ado, I told him of the reports we had 
heard, about my letter and your answer, holding it 
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up that he might see the signatures. He turned 
white, then red, and began to swear dreadfully, glad 
of a chance, you would have thought, to let off, 
after trying so long to behave decently. He tried 
to snatch the paper; but I put it in my pocket, and 
then he seemed to recollect himself, for he stopped 
swearing, and asked, very abruptly, “ Has the old 
fellow seen that letter, and does he believe it?” 

“Tf you mean Mr. Fleming,” said I, “he has; he 
believes it; and is ready to give you a caning.” 

“ Then it’s no use to say anything about the girl,” 
said he, in a gruff, angry voice. He stuck his hat 
on one side of his head, and glancing at me with a 
very ugly expression on his face, a mixture it ap- 
peared of malice and dare-devil independence that 
quite destroyed his good looks, he growled out, 
“Well, you ’re a meddling old thing, and your whole 
family may go to the dogs; I’ll slope.” And he 
swaggered out with quite an air. I really couldn’t 
help laughing when he had gone. Our hired man 
says he took the train for New York that very night, 
and a few days afterwards we saw his name in a 
list of passengers who took the last steamer for 
California. I think he will find plenty of suitable 
friends in the land of gold, but I hope he will live 
to repent of his sins. 

I must tell you, sir, how happy and free our Jean- 
ette feels. She goes singing about the house as 
gay asa bird; but I believe she has hada good 
lesson. She is so grateful at her escape that she 
declares she shall be in no hurry to leave her own 
pleasant home, no matter how worthy the suitor may 
be. Her parents also will lay it to heart. I’m sure 
they love their daughter devotedly, but they have 
been too apt heretofore to be taken by appearances. 

If you ever come our way, do not fail to give us 
acall. We shall be glad to see one who has ren- 
dered us such good service. 

I remain, truly yours, P. Fiemine. 

Now, perhaps, to meet the anticipations of senti- 
mental readers, we‘ought to relate that the corre- 
spondence between our genial Mr. Brown and the 
shrewd Miss Prudence led to results which brought 
these individuals nearer together. But, as such a 
statement would be utterly untrue, we shall in no- 
wise do so. Both will most probably be always 
unfettered by closer ties than bind them already in 
kindness, and good-will, and corresponding deeds to 
their fellow-creatures. 

It might too have appeared more romantic if Miss 
Jeanette had pined away on learning her lover's 
unworthiness. But he had not inspired a true 
attachment; it was only a short-lived infatuation ; 
and if her good aunt had written that the young 
lady was very low-spirited and unhappy, I for one 
should have doubted the spinster’s veracity. 

Mr. Brown, having written a brief reply congratu- 
lating Miss Prudence and her kindred on the fa- 
vorable results of the affair, took a long breath, and 
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then disappeared for about ten minutes. When he 
returned, there was a serene expression on his be- 
nevolent countenance, and, rubbing the palms of his 
hands together, he whispered in the ear of his 
deputy, who, by the way, is my cousin Harry, a 
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youth prone to enlarge on the excellences of his 
superior— 

“T say, Harry, I just stepped into tho hotel and 
took a glass of lemonade, and I had a spoonful of 
brandy put in, for I thought the occasion called for 
something extraordinary.” 
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TO THE SUN, 
SETTING CLEAR AFTER A STORMY DAY. 
BY D. 4. B. 


Har to thee, setting sun! 

The flash of battle tints thy glowing face 
As, thy hard labors done, 

Thou sinkest slowly to thy resting-place. 


Unshadowed was thy beam 

When thou didst usher in the youthful Day 
Nor might the gazer deem 

That aught should overcast thine onward way. 


But from their airy hall 

The storm-blasts sallied out with bodeful cry, 
Drawing a shadowy pall 

O’er the fair face of water, earth, and sky 


Still, ever and anon 

The universal gloom was pierced by thee, 
And to her own bright sun 

Glad Nature, answering, smiled all radiantly, 





So fared the long day’s course; 

But, having sunk far down the western sky, 
Thou gatherest all thy force, 

And breakest forth in thy full majesty..’ 


A general jubilee! 

All earth and heaven gleam with accordant smiles; 
While the spent storm for thee 

A gorgeous throne of golden splendor piles. 


Hail, then, victorious Sun! 

No glooms might long suffice thy light to cloud 
But, shining steadily on, 

To robes of triumph thou didst change thy shroud. 

o * ” * . * 

Sun of my mortal life! 

Clear and unshadowed was thy dawning ray; 
Nor dreamed I that dark strife 

Of manifold ills before me waiting lay. 


Dimmed ere thine earliest noon, 
All darkling gropes the spirit thou shouldst light; 
| And round me all too soon 
Fall the keen chill and muffling dusk of night. 


Forbid, thou Guardian Power, 
The vital beam be utterly withdrawn; 
And grant its closing hour 

) Be the full resurrection of its dawn. 


Bid the dense, gloomy throng 

Of griefs and anxious fears now o’er me met, 
Be scattered all, and hung 

L Like robes of glory round my life’s sun’s set! 


. 
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GOING TO SCHOOL. 


BY ANN E. PORTER. 


Ann thou wouldst go to school, my boy? Wouldst leava, 
For the first time, thy mother’s side? go forth 
Alone, like birdling from its downy nest, 

To try thy new-fledged wings? Well, then, I’ll wash 
That chubby face, and smooth the soft brown hair 
That always, ’neath the moistened brush, in curls 
Of sunny brightness twines. The little coat 

Is here, with pockets, and with buttons bright— 
And, “just as white and shiny as papa’s,” 

The tiny collar, with its ribbon tie. 

The satchel, too, with spelling-book and slate, 
And ruddy apple for the recess treat, 

Last eve I made it, as beside the crib 

I sat and watched thy quiet sleep. One kiss, 

My boy, and then we ’ll say “ Good-by” till noon 
But I must stop the wheel of household care, 
And from the window watch the tiny feet 

That, all unguided by a mother’s hand, 

Begin life’s pilgrimage alone, 

But see! he trudges on with firm, quick step— 
His head erect, and o’er his shoulders flung 

The little satchel, with its burden light. 

And hark! methinks I hear a gentle sound— 

He hums a tune, or whistles, on his way! 


And I would have it thus, my noble boy, 

Nor see thee backward shrink from the thronged path 
Of this world’s highway. But yet my timid 
Heart fears for thee: yes, and I fain would watch 
Thy passage up the rugged steep of life, 

E’en as I watch thee from the window here, 

Ah! now I see thee not. In after days 

It must be thus. Ere long, this feeble frame 
That gave thee life will live no more; these eyes, 
That gaze so fondly on thee now, in death 

Be dim; this heart, whose every pulse beats love 
To thee, be silent in the grave; these ears, 

That wait thy coming, or list the echo 

Of thy parting step, will hear no more. 


0 God! if e’er immortal life be mine— 

If e’er a mother from the spirit world 

Can stoop to bless her child, be such my boon! 
Thy hand did kindle first this burning love 
Within my soul. It cannot be a flame 

That fails and flickers when the oil of life 

Is spent, but, by the Spirit fed, burns bright 
And changeless in the world above. Then grant 
O God of love! that I may guard this child 
F’en when “ life’s fitful fever shall be o’er!” 
Or, rather, would I pray, Give me but faith 
To trust him in Thy hands, who, as a father, 
Loveth all his own 
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THE ONE REMEMBERED VOICE. 


[The following lines were suggested by an anecdote of a lady 
who was deaf and dumb. She lost her hearing when very 
young, and remembered no sound but her mother’s voice.) 





Her voice was mute, her lips were sealed— 
No sound came to her ear; 
To her, no gladness was revealed 
From voices sweet and dear. 
She dwelt in silence—not a sound 
Upon her senses fell ; 
She moved amid its depths profound, 
That wrapped her like a spell. 


Unheeded every voice of mirth 
That on the glad air broke; 
The joyous music of the earth 
No answering tone awoke. 

The gush of waters, leaping free— 
The sweet-toned summer breeze 
That moved, in whispering melody, 

Among the forest trees— 
Each tone of thrilling harmony— 
Each soul-entrancing strain— 
Each voice of sorrow or of glee, 
Breathed their rich notes in vain. 


Her kindred’s voices were unknown— 
The air with silence filled; 

But Memory kept one gentle tone 
When all the rest were stilled. 

Her mother’s voice, whose accents dear, 
First heard, remembered last, 

Had often thrilled upon her ear 
In days that long were past. 


This had a sweet and sacred power 
Her lonely lot to bless; 

This gladdened many a weary hour 
With words of tenderness. 

Amid that silence, sad and lone, 
She dwelt from all apart, 

Communing with the one soft tone 
That lingered in her heart. 


And oh! when in that brighter sphere, 
Whose promise now is given, ’ 
There burst upon her raptured ear 
The melodies of heaven, 
Will she not know, amid that throng, 
The voice, so sweet and dear, 
Whose tones, remembered well and long, 
Were all her music here! Ions 
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TO MY WIFE IN ABSENCE. 


BY W. WALLACE SHAW. 


My soul grows weary of thine absence, love, 
And loneliness is preying on my heart: 

The days have seemed so long, so drear, and sad 
Since I and thou, my life of life, didst part. 
The day is night, and pleasure’s tasteless, when 
Thy; smile illumines not my gloomy way— 

Thy took of love, so eloquent of words 
That tell me more than merely words could say, 
1 miss. Thy smile and kiss of welcome, when 
To thee from toil in weariness I come, 
I find not now: and oh! my heart grows sick— 
Home without thee, beloved, is not home! 
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SUMMER’S FAREWELL. 


BY MRS. C. H. ESLING. 


Tuy herald approaches, 0 king of the year, 

The footstep of Summer no longer is here ; 

She flies from thy touch, and her pathway of flowers 
Is strewed with dead leaves from her desolate bowers, 


No longer we rove amid valleys of green, 

Where blossoming wild flowers deck each glad scene, 

Or bind on our brows the fresh coronal gay ; 

For thy breath, oh, thou north king, hath warned us away. 


Bold Winter, bold Winter, we note thee afar, 

We see the swift wheels of thy triumphal car, 

And the yellow leaves mournfully bend to the blast, 
As the gusts of the fitful wind hurry them past. 


As I stood ’neath the boughs of an old chestnut-tree, 
That shook, as in frolic, its rude burs on me, 

I heard a soft voice the sere branches among, 

As if some saddened spirit a requiem sung. 


*Twas the last breath of Summer, as fondly it weaves 
Its sorrowful song to the withering leaves, 

And dirgelike it rose on my listening ear, 

As I lingered in silence its sad wail to hear. 


“ Farewell, oh, farewell, gentle blossoms,” it said, 

As it mournfully hung o’er the violet’s low bed ; 

“ Farewell to thy beauties, first flower of the Spring, 

O’er thy grave sweeps the autumn-wind’s hurrying wing. 


“ Farewell, my proud roses—no longer are seen 
Thy bright crimson folding: encircled with green; 
No longer thy breath scents the calm summer even 
With the odor an angel’s wing wafted from heaven. 


“T leave thee, my beautiful children of earth, 

Till thy forms shall arise to a glad second birth; 

Like a young soul enfranchised, thy beauties shall burst 
Anew in the bright home that cherished thee first.” 


I listened awhile, but the soft voice had fled, 

And autumn’s wild winds whirled the leaves o’er my head, 
And I thought what a lesson is taught unto me, 

In a deep, quiet wood, ’neath an old chestnut-tree: 


To be warned by the breath of the wind as it passed, 
To bow in submission beneath the rude blast, 

To bear with the present—the future, though far, 
Still lights our dim pathway with hope’s shining star. 


I LOVE THEE, QUIET NIGHT! 
BY JOHN A. CHAPMAN. 


I Love thee, quiet night! 
With thee I rest from cares of day, 
And thoughts all beautiful and bright 
Drive every trace of gloom away. 
With thee earth’s greatest pleasures come, 
And call each weary laborer home. 


I love thee, holy night! 

Calm thoughts thy presence brings to me, 
Thy darkness to the soul is light— 

The soul that soars o’er follies free, 
Free as the breeze that wanders by, 
Unladen with a care or sigh. 
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I love thee, starry night! 
Those radiant gems upon thy brow 
Shine with a pure and holy light, 
And e’er shail shine as they do now. 
And oh! within each ray is given 
A foreglimpse of the gems of heaven. 


Oh, quiet, holy night! 
Though darkness covers land and sea, 
Still there beams forth another light 
Far brighter than all else to me 
A light reflected from above— 
The very essence of all love. 


OUR PASTOR. 
BY D. ELLEN GOODMAN. 


Tue stamp of years is on his brow, 
Long years of toil and care, 

And many a line is written now 
By Time’s cold finger there: 

But oh! ’tis holier than in days 
Of early manhood’s glow, 

And softer is the light that plays 
Amid the shadows now. 


And Time hath changed the raven hair 
To locks of silver white; 

Gently the frosts have fallen there, 
Weaving a crown of light! 

They left no blight to say their touch 
Had fallen heavily, 

Nor chilled the great and noble heart 
That yet beats high and free. 


His notes are stronger, deeper, now 
Than in the years agone, 

And from the sacred desk they flow 
In richer music on. 

Oh! from that place how many a year 
His tones have breathed of hope, 

And in the solemn words of prayer 
To Heaven have floated up! 


Our pastor’s memory—it dwells 
In many a scene gone by; 
For to the heart it softly tells 
Of sorrow’s deepest sigh 
Quelled by his fond and soothing voice, 
That whispered still of hope, 
Bidding the etricken soul rejoice, 
Sweetening life’s bitter cup. 


Ah yes, his hand hath coolly lain 
Upon the bowed young head, 

Making the drooping soul again 
A heavenly brightness shed; 

And he hath bent his lips to breathe 
Upon the dying flower, 

Words that have thrown a gleam of joy 
Across the darkened hour: 


And he hath led the steps of age 
Along the toilsome path 

That goeth down the shadowed way 
To the deep night of death. 

Oh, hallowed has his mission been, 
The servant of the Lord, 

Winning the world from death and sin, 
And great is his reward. 
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We pray that lightly yet the years 
May touch his honored head, 
That smooth and thornless still may be 
The path his feet shall tread; 
And gently may the angels lead, 
At life’s unclouded even, 
His soul along the shining way 
Beyond the gate of Heaven! 


O CAPTIVE SOUL. 
BY MRS. E. J. EAMES. 
“ When the soul’s life is shut out, its captivity begins.” 


O CAPTIVE soul! long prisoned in the mortal, 
Long cribb’d and cabin’d in thy narrow cell, 
Beating thy wings against the close-barr’d portal, 
To free them from this bondage terrible: 
Poor struggling one! cease now this desperate strife 
To rend the fetters of thy tortured life! 


O mocking task! forever, ever striving 
To spread thy pinions in a purer air, 
To soar away far from this cold, cramped living, 
This daily round of dulling, dimming care : 
A helpless slave! how shouldst thou break away 
The immuring walls that hide thee in the clay? 


O captive soul! about thy way and round thee 
Is woven a web through which thou canst not pass, 
Closer and close the fine linked threads have bound thee, 
Drawn by the hand of destiny, alas! 
Even as the Fates, of old Norse memory, 
Braided their heavy coils about humanity. 


And, in this bondage, forced to keep forever 
The ascending fires of thy nature low, 
Always compelled to burn within, and never 
Send out the light that in thy depths must glow : 
The imprisoned flame consuming, day by day, 
Thy deepest life. Oh, for a swift decay! 


O captive soul! famished, athirst forever 
For living water, sustenance divine, 
Catching but glimpses, in thy vain endeavor, 
Of that free life for which thou dost so pine; 
Stifling those voices of imperious need 
Which for thy liberty still vainly plead. 


Mute sufferer! within whose altered being 
Are sealed and frozen the current and the tide 
Of all emotion, through the dead calm seeing 
One silent presence ever at thy side, 
Associate with every change and chance, 
The undying picture of remembrance. 


O captive soul! the rusted links that bind thee 
May not be loosed, albeit they gall thee sore; 

The haunting shadows that oppress and blind thee 
Can from thine eyes be lifted never more! 

The radiant veil of life is drawn aside, 

And oold, gray phantoms in the distance glide 


Therefore farewell to all thy bloom and beauty 
The rapture, the true light of life is gone; 
Henceforward, in the lonely path of duty, 
Take up thy burden and move slowly on: 
Yet, captive soul, rejoice that even for thee 
Will the Redemption come that maketh free! 
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THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 


BY MRS. L. G. ABELL. 





A morien’s life! a mother’s life! what pictured words are 
those! 

What frequent scenes of tenderness and beauty they 
disclose ! 

The patient toil, the watchful love, the anxious, sleepless 
eye, 

All, all in colors beautiful, and all too bright to die. 


A mother’s life—her holiest thoughts, she watches them 
with care, 

Lest a stain may fall upon the heart so innocent and fair; 

The words she speaks in sqftest tones, she fears that they 
may wake 

The cradled slumberer by her side, or bad impression make. 


She feels her home is brighter for the fresh, pure spirit 
given, 

And she gazes on hercherub as a sinless one from heaven; 

All hearts bave grown more tender, and kinder words there 
fall— 

In the presence of an angel, who would dare to sin at all? 


Then she hears a voice low speaking to her heart at mid- 
night hour, 

It breathes a blessing on her toil, a blessing on her flower, 

And its whisper is the sound of Faith’s melodious tone, 

And that mother’s heart is strong with a courage not its 
own. 


Thus her ceaseless care and watching, that would wear a 
stronger frame, 

But give her newer energy, as if from Heaven it came; 

And she presses on, and presses on, in toils no others know, 

Imparting all the good and true that her own heart can 
bestow. 


She early sows the seeds of truth, and waters them with 
prayer, 

Believing that her God will own her labor and her care; 

Confiding trust and cheering hope, to her weak spirit given, 

Encourage her to faithfulness—to “train” the soul for 
Heaven. 


A mother’s death! a mother’s death! how desolate that 
home 

That only knows its blessings by the losses that have 
come! 

They only learn to know the worth, the value of her love, 

When its guardian influence is withdrawn to a better world 
above. 


Oh, how sorrowful, how lonely all places she has blest! 

A dark and cold grave shadow lies on her couch of rest; 
From out each fond memento her skilfulness hath wrought 
There gleams a written record of praise she never sought. 


Hier “life was hid;” no eye could see that world of thought 
within 

That urged her own to duties, to the prize her soul would 
win: 

If earnest wish, if earnest prayer for other’s good on high 

Has e’er availed, those names are blest borne oft beyond 
the sky 


A mother’s death! ah, though the clay may slumber in the 


grave, 
How oft her living influence her children still may save! 
So like an angel presence, with a low, soft word of love, 
Breathing a warning to the heart, a blessing from above. 
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It seems to guard the bed by night, the path through all 
the day, 

And sadly whispers of the wrong if e’er the footsteps stray ; 

It urges still those blessings which God alone can give, 

Fitting them for a peaceful death, fitting them here to live. 


Her earnest eye is on them, it ever will be near, 

They cannot see the waving wing, but murmured words 
they hear: 

Yes, faithful Christian mother, though you here lie down 
to dio, 

Your blessed influence shall live when ages have passed by. 


—_— 


ADDRESS TO THE SOUL. 


BY DAVID FP. CABLE. 


TREMBLING spirit, thou who dwellest, 
Flutt’ring, ’neath this troubled brow, 

Whence the rising thought that swellest 
In my bosom even now? 

Tell me, spirit, what thou art, 

And still the tumult in my heart. 


Art thou immortal? Didst thou never 
Live before this body’s birth? 

Or hast thou thus existed ever, 
E’en before there was an earth? 

Tell me, spirit, can this be, 

Art thou of eternity? 


Tell me, wilt thou have a being 
Through all coming, future time? 

Wilt thou live, by God’s decreeing, 
In some fair and happy clime? 

Tell me, spirit, is this true, 

Are such joys reserved for you? 


Wilt thou mount where bright stars yonder, 
Circling in their orbits, roll, 

And, nurtured by a holy wonder, 
Dwell forever there, my soul? 

And, as one of their happy number, 

Nightly watch this fair earth’s slumber? 


Or, when fleeting life is ended, 
Wilt thou also cease to be? 
When this flesh with earth is blended, 
Shall there naught remain of thee? 
Tell me, spirit, is this so, 
And thy existence but a show? 


What, no answer? Art thou mortal? 
Must thou, spirit, truly die? 
Dweller in life’s mystic portal, 
Shorn of immortality? 
No! a thousand thoughts arise 
To claim thy birthright to the skies. 


Whence this fond and secret longing 
After immortality ? 

Why do these bright hopes come thronging, 
If thou wert but born to die? 

It cannot be; on thee is placed 

A mark, by God’s own finger traced! 


Then what is death that thou shouldst fear it? 
Why this clinging close te life? 

Why this trembling as you near it? 
Why this vain and foolish strife? 

Death is but a happy change, 

Giving thee a wider range. 




















THE ELECTRICITY 


THE ELECTRICITY OF THE HEART. 
BY RUFUS WAPLES. 


LzaRN by scientific rule 
Wonders never taught in school; 
Telegraph the country over; 
New effects of heat discover; 
On astronomic journey stray, 
And trace the comet’s gilded way; 
Discover planets in the sky 
With the telescopic eye; 
Swift as a sunbeam upward run, 
And measure spots upon the sun; 
Study the wonders of the age 
In ev’ry periodic page} 
Ransack the world of wonder through, 
And study subjects old and new: 
Yet what can rival love in fleetness? 
What can vie with love in power? 
What compare with love in sweetness 
While it lives its transient hour? 
And I’ve discovered (do not play the seeptic 
That love is scientific—ay, electrie! 
What an active battery 
Hearts when charged with love compose! 
Purest electricity 
In a current fleetly flows! 
Prime conductors of the feelings, 
Eyes convey the heart’s revealings 
While the smiles and frowns appear 
Passion’s electrometer. 


How the quick communication 
Moves the man of granite rock 

While, so pleasant the sensation, 
Even ladies take the shock! 


How the stealthy fluid steals 
Through the ctreled chain of hearts! 
How the fluid flame reveals 
More than language e’er imparts 


Electric light in medium 
Of gas, or the ethereal air, 
Or Torricellian vacuum, 
Beams with a beauty doubly fair: 


So, in the lightest, youngest hearts, ' 
Free from the world’s corroding care, 
The gentle light of love imparts 
Its brightest beauty, rich and rare. 


Oh, what a flashing flame it gives, 
Drawn from a family of jars! 
Its positives and negatives 
Are seen in matrimonial wars. 
Alas! true love is never free 
From opposites—hate, jealousy. 
Without them, it cannot exist; 
For, as exceptions prove a rule, 
So may we know a lake of mist 
That light is beaming round the pool. 


Thus, as storms precede a calm; 
Wounds, the gentle healing balm; 
Showers, the rainbow’s varied hue; 
Night, the morning’s silver dew, 
So the rubber must oppose 
The bright revolving cylinder: 
So friction warms the hearts of those 
Excited between hope and fear. 
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Oh, what were love without its trials, 
Without its true antipodes? 

*"Twould soon discharge the lighted phials, 
And cease to shock its votaries. 


Cupidity is Cupid’s play, 
And false as fickle is his game: 
The pole most positive to-day 
To-morrow is not found the same. 


Now, sweet attraction lures the soul, 
As glances dart from eye to eye; 

Anon, repulsion breaks the bowl 
When love’s elixir sparkles high! 


Oh, *tis a fearful thing to play 

With the electric lightning chain- 
*Tis Cupid’s arrow sent to slay, 

To blind the eye, to craze the brain! 
He triumphs o’er the tender part; 
His trophy is the broken heart! 


Syra, let us cease to love; 

(Other hearts the fiend may mock ;) 
Let us pray the powers above 

To relieve us from the shock, 
Ah! I see thy eyes repel— 

Syra, Syra, fare thee well! 


LINES. 
BY HORACE W. sMITH. 


On! bury me not in the cold churchyard, 
*Midst groups of charnal stones; 
And mark not the spot with slab or board 
Where in silence you lay my bones: 
But bury me deep in the forest shade, 
By the side of some gurgling stream; 
For there in seclusion I would be Jaid, 
To enjoy my tranquil dream. 


And o’er my grave let the bright wild-rose 
Embalm the air wit’: perfume; 

And there I ’ll enjoy a sweet repose, 
Though mine be a nameless tomb 

Yes, bury me there in a lonely grot, 
Where no foot shall disturb my dust, 

And the wild-birds’ lays shall cheer the spot, 
As from the trees above they burst. 


LIFE. 
BY AUMERLE 8T. CLAIR. 


Wary may not life be one long pleasant way, 

With summer light and summer breezes gay, 

Where rest steals softly o’er the weary one, 

Where the sad heart might never feel alone, 

Nor, tired of dull employ, stand heaping groan on groan? 


Ah! why can we ne’er find such quiet hours 

As fill the calm existence of the flowers, 

In thoughtless rapture wasted drowsily 

They in the summer live luxuriously, 

And in the winter sink to earth to rest; 

Though dreaming, still existing, changing, blest ;— 
Ah! far more blest than man, to whom the earth 
Is an unkindly mother from his birth. 











Tas cloak, very full, has a large flat collar, point- 
ed in front, rounded behind. From the points hang 
very long black silk tassels with braid ornaments 
over them. 

Behind, the cloak is continued in a round shape, 
but longer than in front. 

The foreparts lap over and drape one on the other; 
the right side clasps almost behind on the left shoul- 
der, under the collar; from this place hangs a long 


3 tassel, as well as at the bottom of the side that tana 

> over. 

3 All round the edge of the cloak and collar is si 

$ galloon from three to four inches wide sewed on flat 
each side of this galloon is satined for about half an 

inch in width, and the middle is worked dead. The 

’ edge is finished off with a narrow fringe little more 

than half an inch wide. In the draped part, when 

¢ the arm is raised the lining is seen; its color con- 





~ 


trasts with the stuff. 





WISS LACE: OR 
eS ee aan’ oe 

Materials. — Fine book-muslin, Brussels Net, W. Evans 
and Co.’s embroidery cotton, No. 60, and Boar’s Head sew- 
ing cotton, No. 50. 

In compliance with the wishes of several of our 
friends, we now give a specimen of the work termed 
Swiss Lace. The whole ground is net of the best 
quality; while all the parts that in the engraving 
are represented white are worked in the finest book- 
‘muslin. 

Prepcre a pounced pattern, as for the waistcoat, 
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$ drawing several repetitions of the design, to save 
$ the trouble of frequently shifting the paper. Toe 
mark it, mix a little ultrgmarine powder with flake- 
$ white, and mark it with the stuff commonly called 
3 blue-reviver. Lay the muslin over the net; tack 
3 them together, trace all the outlines with the em- 
’ broidery cotton, and sew them over with the boar’s 
} head sewing cotton. The edge must be finished 
} with very neat buttonhole stitch, worked on two 


outline threads. The open spaces in the flower 











CHEMISETTES. 
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may be filled with point lace stitches. The muslin 

must be very carefully cut away from the ground. 
The edge we have given is suitable in its present 

dimensions for the frill of the new bishop-sleeve. 
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Open dresses, both for morning and evening, 
being still much worn, the following will be found 
neat and very easy to imitate. 

No. 1, for dinner or evening-dress, is composed 
of plain Swiss muslin, with a wide ruffle of em- 
broidery lying perfectly flat about the throat, and 
descending to the point of the bodice in front. It 
may be made of the wide strips of Scotch embroid- 


ery now so generally used. 
VOL. XLVI.—7 
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Enlarged to twice the size, it would be extremely 
handsome for the border of a veil. We should ad- 
vise cambric to be substituted for muslin for the lat- 
ter purpose, 
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No. 2 will be found very neat for half mourning. 
The band in the centre has a narrow crimped frill! 
on either side, also of clear muslin; a double row 
of the same encircles the neck-band. It may we 
fastened up the front with small jet or pearl studs, 
as best suits the taste and convenience of the wearer. 
Four narrow folds of muslin on each side of the 
band finish the spenser. 
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SMOKING-CAP 


IN APPLICATION. 


Materials —Very fine cloth, 34 of a yard by 9 inches; 
some velvet of the same color; braid, and coarse gold 
thread of the best quality. Handsome pendent tassel. 


Tats cap looks best in coffee brown or rich green. 

Draw two vine-leaves of different sizes, and cut 
them out in cardboard. From these cut six velvet 
ones of each size, or, if preferred, eight, or the num- 
ber being in inverse ratio to the size. Whatever 
number is made should be sufficient to go round the 
cap, without quite touching each other. The leaves 
are disposed alternately upwards and downwards, 
and stems and tendrils fill up the spaces between. 
To draw the pattern, take a piece of stout writing- 
paper, just long enough to go round the head, and 
about eight inches wide. Divide the whole length 
into as many parts as there are to be leaves in out- 
lines (merely creasing the paper), draw the leaf 
from the cardboard pattern in each of these, add 
the stems and tendrils, and then, after doing an- 
other line of the same with the small leaves, prick 
all the outlines for a pounced pattern 
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Mark the cloth with this; wet the wrong side of 
the velvet leaves with good thin glue, lay them in 
their places, and, when dried by slightly pressing 
them, tack the edges down, and then sew on the 
braid, with a gold thread on each side of it. The 
veinings of the leaves are done with gold thread ; 
all the other parts are in braid, with gold thread on 
each side. The ends must be drawn through the 
cloth. 

The crown is entirely of velvet; it is nearly a 
round, about five inches in diameter; it is orna- 
mented with a scroll round the edge, in thread and 
braid, to correspond with the other parts, and there 
is a scallop round the edge of the cap, done in the 
same manner. 

To make up the cap, line it with sarsenet of the 
same color, join the sides, gather the top in, and 
sew it round the crown; add the tassel. The most 
elegant kind of tassel is made of a large flat plaited 
button in dead gold, with bullion pendants about 
nine inches long. 











ENITTED ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 
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Materials —Three ounces of double brown Berlin wool, 
three quarters of a yard of brown silk, one yard of brown 
ribbon, one quarter of an ounce of brown silk, and leather 
peak pins No. 14, 


Cast on fifty loops, and knit two rows. 

3d row.—Knit 3, a, thread forward, knit 2 toge- 
ther; repeat to 2 stitches of the end of row; leave 
these unknitted on the pin. 

4th.— Thread forward, knit 2 together; repeat, 
finishing the row with knit 3; repeat these two rows 
five times more, increasing the number of stitches 
which are left unknitted in the alternate rows. Thus, 
in the 5th row leave 4; 7th row, 6; 9th row, 6; 11th 
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KNITTING —GENTLEMAN’S 





TRAVELLINGCAP 
ADA V Diss INUAL. 


row, 10 stitches, unknitted; 13th row, plain, knitting 

every stitch; 14th row, plain, every stitch. 
One division of the cap is now worked. 

mence again at 3d row, and repeat, till four divis 


Com- 
ions 
are completed; after which cast off twelve stitches 
at the bottom of the cap; knit four more divisions 
(in all eight) on the remaining stitches, and cast off. 
Join the two sides together, leaving twelve stitches 
to correspond with the twelve which were cast off. 
After the 4th division, this piece forms a cape. 
with silk; make a tassel with the sewing-silk, and 


Line 


attach to the centre of the crown; sew on the peak, 


and the strings at the corners of the cap. 
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KNITTED ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
TIGER LILY; OR, TURK’S CAP. $ until you have fourteen or sixteen stitches; then 


Srx petals for each flower; which must be knitted 
in bright orange wool, split in two. 

Cast on four stitches. Knit and purl alternate 
rows, until you have done about an inch in length.* 
Continue knitting and purling, increasing one stitch 
at the beginning of each row, both plain and purled, 





* If the last row of four stitches is plain knitting. the 
first increasing row must be knit also, in order to turn the 
work, the right side becoming the wrong. 


knit and purl alternately four rows more, without 
increasing; then continue to knit and purl, deereas- 
ing one at the beginning of each row, till three 
stitches only are left, purl these three as one, fasten 
the wool, and sew a piece of wire round the petal. 
When the six petals are completed, take a needie- 
ful of dark red brown China sewing silk (or brown 
wool split in four) and embroider on each petal se- 
veral long stitches, in imitation of the dark spots of 


the natural tiger lily. 
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PISTIL. 


Make a tuft of orange wool, with some brown 
wool mixed with it, fix it on a bit of wire, cut the 
wool ‘quite short, and cover the stem with orange 
wool, split. 


STAMEN. 


Take a piece of wire, call one extremity No. 1, 
and the other No. 2, begin in the middle of the wire 
to twist some brown wool, split in four, round the 
wire, going towards the extremity No. 1; do the 
same with orange wool, beginning at the same point, 
but going towards No. 2. Having covered about 
the length of the nail of your little finger each way, 
fold the wire in the middle, and cover the remainder 
as the stem, with orange wool. Mount the flower 
without sewing the petals together, as in the white 
lily, but merely twist the six petals tightly together. 

Buds and leaves are like those of the white lily, 
but of a rather darker shade of green; the whole 


stem must be covered with green split wool. 


PINK GERANIUM. 


Taree or four flowers are required for a nice 
branch, with two leaves and five or six buds, some 
pink and some green. Five petals must be made 
for each flower—two large, one middle-sized, and 
two small. Two shades of pink split wool—one 
rather light, and the other deeper, for large petal. 

Cast on two stitches, knit one row. 

2d row.—Make one stitch, and purl the rest 
of row. Continue knitting and purling alternately, 
making one stitch before and after the middle stitch 
(still continuing to increase also at the beginning 
of each row) in the knitted row, until you have 
seventeen stitches ; then take the darker shade, and 
knit and purl six rows, still increasing in the mid- 
dle of the knitted rows, but decreasing one stitch 
at the beginning of every row, beginning the de- 
crease in the same row in which you change the 
wool; then knit and purl alternately without in- 
creasing in the middle, and still decreasing one 
stitch at the beginning of each row, till you have 
but nine stitches left. Cast these off. Sew a wire 
neatly round the petal with split pink wool, and one 
at the back also. 


FOR MIDDLE-SIZED PETAL. 


Cast on two stitches with a paler shade of pink 
wool than used for the last petal. 

Knit one row; make one stitch, purl the rest of 
row; knit one plain row, purl one row, and continue 
to knit and purl alternately, increasing* one stitch 














These stitches must not be increased by bringing the 
wool forward, but by taking up a stitch and knitting it at 
the back; it does not make so large an opening as the 
usual way. 
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before and after the middle stitch in every other 
plain row, till you have eleven stitches. 

Take the lightest shade used for the large petal; 
for the darkest of this, knit and purl alternately four 
rows, increasing in the middle of every plain row, 
and decreasing at the beginning of every row, then 
continue to knit and purl without increase in the 
middle, but decreasing at the beginning of each 
row, till but nine stitches remain; cast these off. 

The small petals are made in exactly the same 
manner as the above, but increasing only to nine 
instead of eleven stitches, and casting off with seven 


stitches instead of nine. 
LEAF. 


Cast on ten stitches of a nice bright, but rather 
dark shade of green (a yellow green will be found to 
look most natural). 

Knit one row. 

2d row.—Make one, knit two, through rest of 
row. All the back rows are purled, only increasing 
one at the beginning of each row, but not in the 
middle of the purled rows. 

3d front row.—Make one, knit three, repeat 
through the row next front row; make one, knit 
four, through the row; continue to increase thus 
till you have about seven stitches between each 
increase. Then take a very dark shade of green, 
and knit and purl four rows without increase; join 
on the first color again, and continue to increase as 
before, till you have eleven stitches between each 
increase, then begin to decrease by fastening oft 
three stitches at the beginning of every third or 
fourth row, both in the knitted and purled rows, 
still continuing to increase in the centre, and thus 
decrease at the beginning till you have but five or 
six stitches, which fasten off in the usual way. 

Sew a wire quite round the leaf, and also bits of 
double, up each of the divisions at the back of the 
leaf. The stitches must be taken deep enough to 
cover the holes left by the increasing. 


BUDS. 


For the pink ones, take five or six bits of the 
different shades of pink wool, double them over a 
bit of wire, double the wire and twist it very tight; 
bring the ends of the wool down, and fasten them 
round the wire, about a quarter of an inch long or 
less, according to the size required; twist some 
split green wool round the. stem, and for the larger 
buds make a few long herring-bone stitches in 
whole green wool, to form a little calyx. 

The green buds are made in the same way, but 
rather smaller. They must be mounted on a piece 
of bonnet wire, the length required for a branch. 

All tlie flowers placed at the top, the buds alto- 
gether round the stem, a little lower down, and the 
leaves still lower. Cover all the stems with green 
wool split. 
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CAMBRIC EMBROIDERY. 


YAMBRIC EMBROIDERY 


Tae style of cambric embroidery which we give 
the present month is rather more difficult than any 
before presented to our lady readers. It is to be 





worked as before described; the centre of the sprig 
may be barred across, or left as an eyelet. The edge 
is pointed rather than scolloped. 
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APRONS. 


BRAID PATTERNS FOR 


ORNAMENTED aprons being once more in vogue, 
we selected a braid pattern that is both new and 
It should be done with the new style of 


f 


graceful. 


f 


a 


curled braid, and will have a richer effect than the 
common flat twist. The border encircles the apron, 
which should be only one rather wide breadth. 
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Tere is an old legend that the nineteenth century is to 
be the “ Century of Woman.” 

A late English writer, commenting on this, says : “ What- 
ever the wisdom or the foolishness of our forefathers may 
have meant by this, English women know but too well 
that, up to this time (1851), the middle of the century, it 
has not been theirs. Those who deny are perhaps even 
better aware of it than those who allow.” 

Now, we differ in opinion with this English writer. 
The century, thus far, has been marked as woman’s above 
any or all preceding ages. Even in the times of chivalry, 
when men worshipped ber charms, they had little respect 
for her intellect or her intelligence. The mass of men were 
ignorant; physical force, diplomatic cunning, and religious 
superstitions ruled the world. There was no organ of pub- 
lic opinion, by which woman as woman could be heard, or 
through which she could make her powers of mind appa- 
rent. And the writer we have quoted above acknowledges 
this, as he goes on to say— 

“Tn no century, perhaps, has so much freedom, nay, op- 
portunity, been given to woman to cultivate her powers, 
as best might seem to herself. Man leaves her room and 
space enough. She is no longer called pedantic, if her 
powers appear in conversation. The authoress is courted, 
not shunned. Accordingly, the intellectual development 
of English women has made extraordinary progress. But, 
as the human being does not move both feet at once, ex- 
cept he jumps, so, while the intellectual foot bas made a 
step in advance, the practical foot has remained behind. 
Her education for action has not 
The woman 


Woman stands askew. 
kept pace with her education for acquirement. 
of the eighteenth century was, perhaps, happier, when 
practice and theory were on a par, than her more cultivat- 
ed sister of the nineteenth. The latter wishes, but does 
not know how to do many things; the former, what she 
wished, at least that she could do. 

“Whatthen? Shall we have less theory? God forbid! 
We shall not work better for ignorance. Every increase 
of knowledge is a benefit, by showing us more of the ways 
of God. But it was for the increase of ‘ wisdom,’ even more 
than of knowledge, that David prayed—for wisdom is the 
practical application of knowledge. 

“Not what we know, but what we do, is our kingdom,’ 
and woman, perhaps, feels that she has not found her 
kingdom.” 

No, woman has not yet attained her kingdom; bat she is 
preparing for it. This intellectual education was a neces- 
sary preliminary; she could not do the work of an edu- 
And this has 
Wo 
man is now prepared for a sphere of activity, and, in our 
country, this sphere is already opened. Within the last 
twenty-five years, the teacher's office in schools, as well as 
at home, haa been passing into her hands. There are, pro- 
bably, at this time, from sixty to one hundred thousand 
female teachers of public and private schools in the United 
States. Women are editors, authors, and artists, and a 
few have entered the arena—where their greatest honors 
as public benefactors are yet to be won—of medical science. 

Now, let no reader imagine we are about setting up for 
God has given her the care of hu- 


eator properly till she was herself educated. 
been accomplished since the present century began. 
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manity in its helplessness of infancy—in its sorrows and 
sicknesses. She should be educated as the Conservator of 
health, physically as well as moraily—as the Preserver, 
Teacher, Inspirer. 

The need of her aid is now felt and acknowledged by the 
wise and good men of our land. They call her to the Mis- 
sion field. Since this century commenced, about twelve 
hundred American women have gone as missionaries to the 
heathen. Is not this a wonderful advance in her sphere? 
Since the days of the Apostles and the early fathers of the 
church, never has the helping power of woman in the 
church been thus permitted. Her office of Deaconess—in- 
stituted by the Apostles—had been nearly suppressed, till 
within this present century it is again revived, or reviving. 
Let us hope every Christian church will soon have its Dea- 
conesses, to take care of the poor and sick of their own sex. 

But the idea that seems to have met the most pressing 
need of the missionary and progressive spirit of this cen- 
tury is that of “Fremate Mepicat Missionaries.” This 
was first advanced in the “ Lady’s Book” of March last, and 
steadily advocated through the year. Our constant read- 
ers will remember the response from Mrs. Iill, of Athens, 
Greece, in our July number; also the earnest letter from 
Constantinople, in the December issue. Rev. Dr. Dwight 
showed what a wide field Turkey opened for such a good 
work. We have a letter of great interest to lay before our 
friends, written by a missionary lady, wife of Rev. Cephas 
Bennett, who has been stationed among the Burmese and 
Karens for more than twenty years. Mrs. Bennett has 
lately visited her friends in America; while here, she wrote 
the editor of the “ Lady's Book” as follows :-— 


“ Pariapetpata, Nov. 3, 1852. 

“Dear Mrs. Hate: I have just read, with great pleasure, 
of your philanthropic effort to have female missionaries 
add, to other qualifications, a knowledge of diseases and 
their remedies. 

“Every female missionary to the heathen must of ne- 
cessity be, in a great measure, not only the physician and 
nurse of her own family, but of most of the families among 
the heathen with whom she becomes acquainted. Espe- 
cially among native Christians must this be the case, as 
their knowledge of medicine is extremely limited; and, as 
they can no longer resort to the charms, amulets, and 
sacrifices to idols or demons, to which they have been ac- 
eustomed in their ignorance, they look to the missionary or 
his wife for help. Almost every application for medicine 
must come through the missionary’s wife, as the customs 
of heathen nations forbid their females making such ap- 
plication to the missionary directly, and the labors of most 
missionaries with whom I have been acquainted are such 
as to preclude the possibility of their attending to the nu- 
merous sick who come to them. I have found, from more 
than twenty years’ experience, that my most effectual way 
of gaining’ the confidence, and consequently a hearing for 
the Gospel, was by showing sympathy for their bodily suf- 
ferings, and by doing what I could to alleviate them. 

“There is no surer way to reach the heart of a mother 
in any country, and heathen mothers are not unlike others 
in their love for their offspring. By gaining access to the 
mothers, we do so to the children, and our great hope, with 
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the Divine blessing, for the future triumph of the Gospel, 
is from gaining the children to us, that we may train them 
in the way that they shall never become idolaters. I do 
not say that a knowledge of medicine is indispensable to 
every female teacher, but it is necessary for some, and 
the usefulness of every one would be much increased by it. 

“TI sincerely rejoice that a beginning has been made in 
this good work, and most heartily wish you, and all others 
who co-operate with you in it, every success. 

“T shall be most happy to be the bearer of any packets 
or parcels from you to my missionary associates in the 
East; and allow me to congratulate you on having a heart 
and the ability to enter so zealously into every benevolent 
design. May the Lord bless your own spirit and your la- 
bors abundantly! Yours, very sincerely, 

“8. K. BeNNetT.” 

Ovr New Votume.—A happy New Year to all our friends! 
is the first greeting. Then, as page after page of this new 
number is examined by those who judge the merits of a 
work from the influence it exerts on the literature, man- 
ners, and morals of our own beloved country, we feel sure 
that “A happy New Year, and success to the ‘ Lady’s 
Book !’” will be the response of our hundred thousand 
Friends. 

Our Great Arw.—We seek to benefit our own sex, our 
own country, our own time. There are three prominent 
needs: 1st, Mothers at home, who love their duties and do 
them ; 2d, Schools throughout our land sufficient for all 
the children; 3d, Teachers, chiefly young women, who are 
capable and faithful in every school. 

What a glorious world we should have if these three 





needs were supplied! 

Our volume for 1853 will aim to lead onward this “ good 
time coming.”, 

OLD Lapres.—We take the following from a London pa- 
per, endorsing its sentiments to the full :— 

“ A pleasant, cheerful, lively, generous, charitable-mind- 
ed woman is never old. Her heart is as young at sixty or 
seventy as it was at eighteen or twenty; and they who are 
old at sixty or seventy are not made old by time. They 
are made old by the ravages of passions and feelings of an 
unsocial and ungenerous nature, which have cankered 
their minds, wrinkled their spirits, and withered their 
souls. They are made old by envy, by jealousy, by hatred, 
by suspicions, by uncharitable feelings; by slandering, 
scandalizing, ill-bred habits; which if they avoid, they 
preserve their youth to the very last, so that the child shall 
die, as the Scriptures say, a hundred years old. There are 
many old women who pride themselves on being eighteen 
or twenty. They carry all the characteristics of age about 
them, without even suspecting that they are old women. 
Nay, they even laugh and sneer, and make themselves 
merry with such mirth as malice can enjoy, by sarcastic 
reflections upon the age of others, who may step in mo- 
destly between them and admiration, or break down the 
monopoly of attraction which they have enjoyed for a ses 
Pride is an old pas- 
They are old 





son, either in imagination or reality. 
sion, and vanity is gray as the mountains. 
women that have much of either. They are dry, heartless, 
dull, cold, indifferent. They want the well-spring of youth- 
ful affection, which is always cheerful, always active, al- 
ways engaged in some labor of love which is calculated to 
promote and distribute enjoyment. Old woman, old lady, 
old grim face, old gripe, or any other nickname with the 
epithet old prefixed to it, is as commonly applied by chil- 
dren to bad-tempered mothers, nurses, or aunts, as pretty, 
kind, sweet, dear, and other youthful epithets are instinct- 


ively applied to the good-humored grandam with her 
wrinkled face. There is an old age of the heart, which is 
possessed by many who have no suspicion that there is 
anything old about them; and there is a youth which 
never grows old, a Love who is ever a boy, a Psyche who is 
ever a girl.” 


Pensions TO Lapres.—The Queen of England, by her war- 
rant of the 6th of August last, has granted to Caroline 
Southey, the widow of the late poet laureate, a yearly pen- 
sion of $1000, “in consideration,” as in the warrant is set 
forth, “ of her late husband’s eminent literary merits.” A 
like warrant, of the 9th of the same month, confers a pen- 
sion of $375 a yearon Miss Louisa Stuart Costello, “ in con- 
sideration of her merits as an authoress, and her inability, 
from the state of her health, to continue her exertions for 
a livelihood.” 

Mrs. Gore bas also been pensioned during the past year, 
and Mrs. Jameson, each receiving $1000 per year during 
life. Thus has the British Queen shown her appreciation 
of female genius. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE ABROAD.—A quarterly journal is 
now published in Edinburgh, Scotland, entitled the “ Fo- 
reign Evangelical Review,” which is composed wholly of 
articles selected from the American religious quarterlies, 
present and past, with the names of the authors. 

Our “ Lady’s Book” is likewise laid under large contribu- 
tions to the periodicals of London. Nearly all the stories we 
published during the last year were transferred—some- 
times without the names of the writers, and always with- 
out acknowledgment of the American source—to the Eng- 
lish magazines, 

AMERICAN Hotet tv Evrope.—Mr. D. D. Howard, late of 
the Irving House, New York, is about to establish a hotel, 
on a large and magnificent scale,in London. We 
several hotels in this country conducted on the “ European 
plan,” and now there is one to be established in England 
This is convenient and accom- 


have 


on the “ American plan.” 
modating all around, and just as it should be. 

Weppep to A Hanrr.—The following anecdote affords a 
valuable hint to the young lady who does not wish to oc- 
cupy a secondary station in the affections of the man she 
marries. Can the young gentleman who loves the wine 
cup or the cigar better than he does the fair girl to whom 
he offers his hand ever become a true and constant hus- 
band? 

“A young couple were sitting together in a romantic 
spot, with birds and flowers about them. when the follow- 
ing dialogue ensued :— 

“ «My dear, if the sacrifice of my life would please thee, 
gladly would I lay it at thy feet.’ 

“*Oh, sir, you’re too kind! But it just reminds me that 
I wish you ‘d stop using tobacco.’ 

“*Can’t think of it. It’s a habit to which I am wedded.’ 

“<*Very well, sir; since this is the way you lay down 
your life for me, and as you are already wedded to tobacco, 
I’ll take good care that you are never wedded to me, as 
that would be bigamy.’” 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are accepted : 
“Effie Stanley,” “The “Softly, Strangers,” 
“ Edna,” “ St. Helena,” “ The Emigrants,” “ Isidore,” “To a 
departed Friend,” “Match-Making,” “Art and its Future 
Prospects in the United States,” and “ Lake Winnipiseogee.” 

The following articles are declined: “On the Destruction 
of a cherished Day-Dream,” “ Night,” “ Pleasant Memory,” 
“Odes of Horace,” “Song,” “The City of the Dead,” 


Baptism,” 
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“ Death of Cain,” “ The Forest Flower,” “ The Stars,” “The 
New Year,” “Cling not to Earth,” “ Seule, toujours seule!” 
“ Plirtation,” “A dark thread in life’s cherished woof,” 
“Love,” “Address to Morning,” “The Alarm,” “ Wild 
Flowers,” and “ Scepticism.” 

A few articles are under consideration. 


OUR TREASURY. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF CHINA. 


Speech of the Rev. Dr. Brineman, of the China Mission. 


tev. Dr. Bripeman said that his ohject in rising to ad- 
dress them at this time was but a single one, namely, to 
speak in behalf of the daughters of China. 
to address those in this assembly who have daughters, 
What 
It seems to me their 


I wish, said he, 
and ask them to go to the daughters of China. is 
the condition of women in China? 
condition is such that they have claims upon the churches 
of this country. I need not tell this assembly what the 
influence of woman is in society. 
In the list of church 
in this country, I have always noticed that there are more 


I need not speak of her 


influence in the church. members 


females than males. I do not know how this is. But it is 
so. In some churches, I see that their number is almost 
double. In China, as in this country, I can assure you 


that females have a great deal to do in society. Woman 


there exerts great influence. The emperor himself, on 
certain occasions, bows down to his mother, and pays to 
her the same honors that he does to his gods. And this is 


common there. 
* * + * * * * 
More devotion is paid to the idols in China than is paid 
in this country to the God of Heaven. Mothers there 
are taking more pains to train up their children to the 
worship of false gods than most mothers in this country 
take to train up their children to serve the true God. 
Schoolmasters teach the boys things of the same sort. 
Now, the missionary, in going to China, can get very 
little access to this influential half of the community. 
While we go there and preach 


scted ? 


What then is to be done? 





to the men and the boys, must the daughters be neg 
Surely not. that if 
country understood well the circumstances of the case, 


I am sure Christian ladies in this 


there are hundreds of ladies in the United States who 


would gladly, joyfully go to China. We have Daughters 
of Charity in the Roman Church there; and are there no 
Daughters of Charity in our own church? And will they 
not gc? Very little, hitherto, has been done for the fe- 
males of China, At the present time, I don’t think there 
are more than four schools for girls in China. There is 
one in Canton, one in Fouchou, one at Ningpo, and one or 
And in these schools there cannot be 
of 


the four hundred million inhabitants of the empire, one 


two in Shanghai. 
more than about one hundred girls under instruction. 


half are females. 
from this country. 


Now whet they need is female teachers 
If there were one hundred teachers in 
Shanghai, they might all be profitably employed. 


WOMAN THE TRUE PHYSICIAN. 


BY WILLIAM M. CORNELL, M. D, PROFESSOR OF PHYSIOLOGY AND 
MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, 


Woman is well qualified by nature to be the sweetener 
of the joys and the assuager of the sorrows of our race. The 
soft hand of a companion, a wife, a sister, or a daughter 
can more effectually adjust the pillow, administer the cor- 
dia:, wipe off the cold dew of death, and close the extin- 
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guished eye, than any other human being. In the chamber 
of sickness and distress, she is more persevering in her 
efforts, more true in her love to the last, and less easily 
For these things she is 
She never gives up till 


disheartened than the other sex. 
proverbial in the hours of trial. 
the last ray of hope vanishes. 
Now, this property of her nature, which renders her the 
best of nurses, with proper instruction, equally qualifies 
Above all is this the case 
She can, from her 


her to be the best of physicians. 
with her own sex and her children. 
very nature, more thoroughly understand and more effect- 
ually assuage the diseases and sufferings of a sister than 
any mancan. All know, and every candid man must ac- 
knowledge, that a great portion of that reserve on the part 
of the female patient must be taken away, when the in- 
quirer, or attending physician, is one of her own sex. 
Especially does every practising physician, who has known 
the difficulty with which the symptoms of disease are 
elicited from a delicate, suffering female patient, under- 
stand the nature, truth, and philosophy of this declaration. 

Of course, I here say nothing of the moral properties or 
feelings arising between the sexes, when these diseases are 
of a delicate character, because it is taken for granted that 
the male physician is, as he should be, a gentleman, a 
man of moral worth, above suspicion. Hence, I leave 
entirely out of the present discussion the great argument 
which many use against the employment of men in dis- 
eases and conditions of the character described. 

Then, as to the condition of children, woman can better 
understand their symptoms and the condition of their 
health than a man can. In civilized life, who would ex- 
pect a woman to use the sword, the plough, the axe, as dex- 
terously as a man? Equally absurd is it to expect a man 
to understand all that is indicated by the cries atid sobs, 
the laughs and scowls, and the various symptoms of disease 
in the child. The woman is ever with them, the man sel- 
dom. Nothing, however, is to be inferred from this state- 
ment to prove that a man physician cannot, by much more 
study than would be required by a woman, bring himself 
to know something about the diseases of children. But it 
is meant to be implied that women have much advantage 
over men in coming to the knowledge of the diseases of 
children. We wish it to be distinctly understood that we 
advocate no partial medical education, but a thorough one 
in all branches pertaining to the medical profession. 

So far as the practice of midwifery is concerned, we have 
only to say, in the language of the Report of the Sanitary 
Committee of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, for 1850, 
“ For the first one hundred and fifty years after the settle- 
ment of this country, this branch of practice was mostly 
in the hands of females.” We believe not only mostly, but 
wholly. 

* * * * * ° * 

Put, it is said, “ Women cannot go abroad to attend the 
sick—their domestic employment precludes them from 
practice. What shall they do, when they are called for, 
?” Just what the male doctor does when he 
Just what 


and cannot go 
is called for, and cannot go—stay at home. 
everybody else does, when he is asked to do a thing and 
cannot—let it alone. “But the people will not employ 
them if you make them doctors.” 


We don’t expect people to employ 


Very well, then, let 
them employ others. 
those whom they do not choose to employ; and we are 
willing to say that, if woman never practises medicine, 
she would be amply repaid for studying it. Another says, 
“You will break up the medical profession, you will drive 
all the men out of it, and even those who are now in it 
They may as well starve as the women. 


will starve.” 


They have as much physical strength, and as many hands 
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and feet, to earn their daily bread, as women have, and, if 
they cannot cope with women in the medical profession, 
let them take an humble occupation, in which they can. 

* * * * * * * 

We admit that woman has her own sphere in which to 
act, as much as man. She is better calculated for some 
duties than for others, and we maintain that there are 
none, within the whole range of these duties, for which 
she could have been better designed, or more in her sphere 
of usefulness, than in this of medicine. Tell about this 
being the appropriate sphere of man, and his alone! With 
tenfold more plausibility and reason might we say, it is 
the appropriate sphere of woman, and hers alone. The 
order of nature—the constitution of families—the nature 
of human society—the earthly origin of the race—the com- 
mission of the child first to the care of woman—the delicacy 
of females—all these proclaim her fitness to be the good 
physician. 


Literary Notices. 





From Henry Carey Barrp (successor to E. L. Carey), 
8. E. corner of Market and Fifth Streets, Philadelphia :— 

THE ARTS OF TANNING, CURRYING, AND LEA- 
THER-DRESSING; Theoretic dly and Practi: uly considered 
in all their Details. Edited from the French of J. De Fon- 
tenelle and F. Malepeyre. With numerous emendations 
and additions, by Campbell Morfit, Practical and Analyti- 
cal Chemist, author of “ Applied Chemistry,” “Chemical 
and Pharmaceutic Manipulations,” ete. Illustrated by 
two hundred wood engravings. This is a large octavo vol- 
ume of 549 pages, beautifully printed and substantially 
bound. It is unquestionably the very best book that has 
ever appeared on technological subjects in this country. 

A TREATISE ON SCREW PROPELLERS AND THEIR 
STEAM-ENGINES; with Practical Rules and Examples how 
to calculate and construct the same for any Description of 
Vessels. Aecompanied with a treatise on bodies in motion 
in fluid, exemplified for propellers and vessels; also, a full 
description of a calculating machine. By J. W. Nystrom. 
A handsome yolume, which will commend itself to men of 
science. 

THE ANALYTICALCHEMIST’S ASSISTANT: a Manual 
of Chemical Analysis, both Qualitative and Quantitative, of 
Natural and Artificial Inorganic Compounds, to which are 
appended the Rules for Detecting Arsenic in a Case of Poi- 
soning. By Frederick Woehler, Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of Gittingen. Translated from the German, 
with an introduction, illustrations, and copious additions, 
by Oscar H. Lieber, author of the “ Assayer’s Guide.” 

RURAL CHEMISTRY: an Elementary Introduction to 
the Study of the Science in its Relations to Agriculture and 
the Arts of Life. 3y Edward Solly, F. R.8., F. L. S., F.G.S., 
etc. ete. First American from the third English edition, 
revised and enlarged. 

THE COMPLETE PRACTICAL BREWER; or, Plain, 
Accurate, and Thorough Instructions in the Art of Brewing 
Ale, Beer, and Porter ; including the Process of making Ba- 
varian Beer ; also, all the Small Beers, such as Root Beer, 
Ginger Pop, Sarsaparilla Beer, Mead, Spruce Beer, etc. etc. 
Adapted to the use of public brewers and private families, 
or those who may wish to brew on a small scale. With 
numerous illustrations. By M. L. Byron, M. D., Graduate 
of the University of the City of New York, and author of 
“ Detection of Fraud and Protection of Health,” etc. 

ELECTROTYPE MANIPULATION. Part I. Being the 
Theory and Plain Instructions in the Art of Working in Me- 


tals, by precipitating them from their Solutions, through the 
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Agency of Galvanic or Voltaic Electricity. By Charles V. 
Walker. Illustrated with wood-cuts. Second American, 
from the twenty-fifth English edition. 

THE PYROTECHNIST’S COMPANION; or, a Familiar 
System of Recreative Fireworks. By G.W.Mortimer. First 
American, from the second London revised edition. 


From T. B. Pererson, Philadelphia :— 

THE CABIN AND PARLOR; OR, SLAVES AND MAS- 
TERS. By J. Thornton Randolph. 
magnificent illustrations, from original designs by Ste- 
phens, engraved by Beeler. We made a hurried, but favor- 


Embellished with 


able notice of this book in our number for December. We 
have had opportunity since that time to examine it more 
critically ; and, although we spoke well of it at first sight, 
we cannot but say that a more intimate acquaintance with 
the author’s design, and with the judicious and sometimes 
really affecting manner in which he presents his characters 
to the reader, has convinced us that he is a writer of far 
more than ordinary feeling and observation. The suffer- 
ings, sickness, and death of the noble-hearted boy Horace, 
taken in connection with the hypocrisy of his employer, 
the Christian charity displayed by the poor Irish washer- 
woman, and the generous impulses of the slave-holder, 
Walworth, would be sufficient to redeem this work, and to 
make it a general favorite, even had it many more errors. 
or evidences of hasty writing than it can be accused of 
The scenes, too, in which the slaves are introduced are na 
tural, and the language and sentiments appropriate, with 
some few exceptions of exaggeration, which may be very 
easily excused on the ground already alluded to—hast« 

One instance of hurry we have in Rosa’s opinion of « wed 

ding. Now Rosa, let it be known, was a slave, and was to 
be married, when, all of a sudden, it was discovered that 
*Toney, the fiddler, was sick. Whereupon the author re- 
marks, in behalf of Rosa, “ To have a wedding, and not a 
dance, was, to her idea, like the tragedy of Hamlet wit): 
Hamlet left out.” Such matters as these are mere trifles 
in comparison with the real merits and genuine feelings 
of benevolence and patriotism which distinguish the work. 


From E. 8. Joyes & Co., 8. W. corner of Fourth and Race 
Streets, Philadelphia :-— 

THE MODEL ARCHITECT. By Samuel Sloan. We 
have received, through the politeness of the publishers, N« 
17, and several back nuinbers, of this beautiful work. It 
contains original designs for cottage villas, suburban resi 
dences, etc., accompanied by explanations, specifications, 
estimates, and elaborate details, prepared expressly for the 
use of projectors and artisans throughout the United States. 
It will be seen that the eminent artist who edits and pre- 
pares this work goes fully into every detail. The drawings 
are beautiful specimens of the arts, and the printing of the 
plates reflects great credit upon Messrs. P. 8. Duval & Co 
The “Model Architect” ought to reach a large circulation, 
especially in a growing country like ours, where villages 
and towns spring up like magic. The English press does 
not produce any work so elaborately got up as this, and, if 
it did, the cost would be fourfold. The price of this work 
is only fifty cents per number. We take great interest in 
cottage and other architecture, having been the first to 
give plans of buildings in a periodical, and we have been 
indebted to the publishers for the privilege of copying some 
of their beautiful designs. Our February number will con- 
tain one prepared expressly for the “ Lady’s Book” by Mr. 
Sloan. Let any one send on fifty cents to the publisher. 
and procure a number, and we are certain that he will 
subscribe. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE SECOND SESSION OF THE 
AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, held in the City of 
Philadelphia, on the 13th and 14th of September. We have 
received a copy of a very neatly printed pamphlet, contain- 
ing the proceedings of this association, from which we are 


pleased to learn that the meeting was highly gratifying to 
the members, individually, and attended with results of 
great interest to the progressive development of the objects 
in view. The president, Dr. Wm. D. BRincKLe, opened the 
session with an appropriate address, and a very eloquent 
and feeling eulogium on the late A. J. Downing was pro- 
nounced by the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, of Massachusetts. 
The proceedings throughout were harmonious. 


From C. G. Henperson & Co., corner of Fifth and Arch 
Streets, Philadelphia :— 

GOOD AUNT FANNY’S LEGENDS. Illustrated. 
fect treasury of fairy tales, enough to keep a child busy 
The little people are certainly a highly fa- 
Few books are so prettily got 


“Good 


A per- 


for a month. 
vored class in these days. 
up and illustrated as those designed for them. 
Aunt Fanny’s Legends” are all translations from the Ger- 
man, and show great care in the selection. 

From D. Appteton & Co., New York, through C. G. Hen- 
person & Co. (late Geo. 8. Appleton), Philadelphia :— 

THE BOOK OF THE HEART; OR, LOVE’S EMBLEMS. 
Illustrated by thirty-three steel engravings. “The design 
of this volume is to give expression, by the combination of 
art and language, to the sentiments and affections of wo- 
So says the well-written “ notice” which in- 
The work 
ia very beautiful, and must be a favorite on the drawing- 
It is not a mere ornament- 


man’s heart.” 
troduces these gems of the pen and the pencil. 


room table and in the boudoir. 
ed mélange, but a carefully selected compendium of sweet 
fancies and holy thoughts, made more instructive by the 
graceful illustrations. 

THE GIFT FOR ALL SEASONS. Illustrated by steel 
engravings. A very neat volume, and well adapted for its 
purpose. The articles are from popular writers, and excel- 
lent in their way. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF PUNCHINELLO. 
A genuine book of stories, full of fun and life. We have 
been quite amused and interested in reading them, and 
have no doubt that they will prove a most acceptable gift 
to any child. The illustrations are numerous and particu- 
larly excellent. 

OTTO'S TREASURY OF STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
With numerous engravings on wood. A beautiful little 
book of stories, just long enough to amuse without weary- 
Some of them are tales of the imagination, 
In either case, they are well 


ing a child. 
and others are from real life. 
told, and adapted to children of all ages. 

WINTER EVENING RECREATIONS. A Collection of 
Tales for Youth. TMlustrated. This is a little volume of 
stories, each inculeating some useful moral, or teaching 
some practical duty, so simply and pleasantly, that it can- 
not fail to interest while it instructs. The wood-cuts ac- 
companying the tales are very good. 

THE WINTER EVENING STORY BOOK. This is a 
beautifully illustrated volume, filled with stories of adven- 
ture in those remote countries which seem like fairy-land 
to children, and with anecdotes of animals, always interest- 
ing to young persons, besides several tales of a quieter 
kind. As a gift-book for the coming holidays, it cannot fail 
to be popular. 

NUTCRACKER AND MOUSE-KING. With ifllustra- 
tions. A real German story, grotesque, strange, and amus- 
ing. The misfortunes of the hero, and his final victory 
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over his adversary, with his strange metamorphosis, are all 
narrated in a most lifelike manner. There is a little vein 
of humor running through the story, which adds greatly to 
its charm. 

From Caar.es Scrrever, 145 Nassau Street, New York :— 

OUR FIRST MOTHER. The author of this interesting 
little volume has read the Bible attentively, and will draw 
others to do the same. On one point, however, she has fol- 
lowed, not Moses, but Milton. “Our First Mother” was 
not alone when she was tempted; her husband was “ with 
her” (see Gen. iii. 6), which materially alters the aspect of 
The man deliberately disobeyed, the woman 
was deceived. Which was the greater criminal? Read 
the sentence of each, and then decide. 


the first sin. 


From Cartes Scrrsver, New York, through A. Harr, 
Philadelphia :— 

A BOOK FOR THE HOME CIRCLE; or, Familiar 
Thoughts on various Topics, Literary, Moral, and Social. 
A companion for the “ Evening Book.” By Mrs. Kirkland, 
author of “A New Home,” “ Holidays Abroad,” ete. etc. 
This is an elegantly bound and clearly printed volume of 
three hundred pages, with eight beautiful illustrations. 
The contents embrace twenty essays, chastely written, re- 
lating to the different subjects enumerated in the title. It 
is unnecessary for us to tell our readers that the author of 
these essays occupies a high position among her American 
contemporaries, or that, for practical good sense and literary 
acumen, Mrs. Kirkland has no rival, in all probability, 
among the female writers of England of the present day. 
We are not prone to flatter, or to praise inconsiderately 
the productions of our countrywomen, merely because the 
authors are our countrywomen, or because we would, on 
every trifling occasion, institute invidious comparisons be- 
tween American female intellect and the same mental 
powers of our transatlantic sisters. The time has gone by 
for such trifling discussions as these—a fact which we ap- 
prehend is evident to honest minds on both sides; but 
painfully so, no doubt, to our old revilers, who, in times 
past, were wont to ridicule every literary effort made by 
Americans. 

However, the elegant and classical style, the bright and 
fervid fancies, and the practical wisdom contained in the 
volume before us, would be amply sufficient for our pur- 
pose, had we any intention of prolonging a controversy 
which our English friends now seem disposed, with as few 
words as possible, to relinquish forever. Nevertheless, 
while English sentiment has taken such an evident change 
in favor of American literature, we are sometimes com- 
pelled to think that vur meritorious home authors are 
strangely neglected; that everything foreign, “ good, bad, 
and indifferent,” is sought after with avidity, and lavishly 
patronized by our own countrymen, who, generally speak- 
ing, do not appear to be as. well informed in relation to our 
native authors as do the English themselves. We hope 
that no Americans, who profess to have the least patriotism 
or literary taste, will be able to say a month hence that they 
have not been within the influences of Mrs. Kirkland’s 
“ Home Circle.” 

GEMS FROM FABLE-LAND. A Collection of Fables, I- 
lustrated by Facts. By William Oland Bourne. Valuable 
for young readers. 

MERCANTILE MORALS; or, Thoughts for Young Men 
entering Mercantile Life. By Wm. Howard Van Doren, 
Pastor of the Second Reformed Dutch Church, of Piermont, 
N.Y. We were Sappy to meet with a publication of this 
character. Something of the kind has long been required 
to keep the spirit of gain and profit within mora! bounds. 
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From Caar_es Scripyer, New York, through Lipprnoort, 
Grampo, & Co., Philadelphia :-— 

QUEER BONNETS; or, Truthfulness and Generosity. A 
Book for Girls. By Mrs. 8. C. Tuthill, author of “ Bragga- 
docia,” “Ill be a Gentleman,” “I ‘ll be a Lady,” e%c. ete. 
* Queer Bonnets” is a very pleasant little volume, fully cal- 
culated to interest and to leave good and lasting impres- 
sions upon the ingenuous minds of young persons of both 
sexes. The inculcation of sentiments of sympathy and 
kindness cannot be other than a pleasing task for the heart 
and pen of charity to perform, and thus we are left to infer 
that the author has had as much gratification in writing 
her romance about the wearer of the queer bonnets, as the 
perusal of it will give to her gentle readers. 

From Harper & Brorners, New York, through Livpsay & 
BLakisToN, Philadelphia :— 

SELECT BRITISH ELOQUENCE: embracing the best 
Speeches entire, of the most Eminent Orators of Great Britain, 
Jor the last two centuries ; with Sketches of their Lives, an 
Estimate of their Genius, and Notes, Critical and Explana- 
tory. By Chauncey A. Goodrich, D. D., Professor in Yale 
College. This is a noble volume of nearly one thousand 
pages. The title of the work, and the name of the com- 
piler, will be a full passport to the confidence of the public. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS: with Notes, Historical and Expla- 
natory. By Charles Anthon, LL.D., Professor in the Greek 
and Latin Languages in Columbia College, Rector of the 
Grammar School, ete. This work has been carefully edited, 
and will be most acceptable to teachers and students of the 
Latin elassics. 

From Georce P. Pornam, No. 10 Park Place, New York, 
through Lrpprncort, Grampo, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ORACLES FOR YOUTH. A Home Pastime. By Caroline 
Gilman, author of “The Sibyl,” “The Southern Matron,” 
ete. These oracles seem to have a double object in view— 
innocent amusement and moral instruction. There are 
two chapters in the book, however, which, if we were dis- 
posed to be captious, we might object to as savoring some- 
what of the style of the old-fashioned “ courting-cards”— 
too much of that, perhaps, for boys and girls under a cer- 
tain ace. 

GARDEN WALKS WITH THE POETS. By Mrs. C. M. 
Kirkland. This is a collection, from all the best poets, of 
all the best verses the said poets have written on the gar- 
den and its accompaniments, meaning, of course, the 
flowers. The verses are all very pretty and very appro- 
priate, as may well be supposed from the fact that they 
were selected and transferred—we had like to have said 
transplanted—by a literary gardener so experienced and so 
judicious in all her labors as Mrs. Kirkland. No garden 
walks or meditations hereafter without the poets. 

From J. S. Reprrerp, Clinton Hall, New York, through 
W. B. Zrener, Philadelphia :— 

THE FOREST. By J. V. Huntington, author of “ Alban” 
and “Lady Alice.” The author of this romance was for 
merly an Episcopalian minister; he is now a Roman Catho- 
lic. His former works, it will be recollected, were, more or 
less, of a controversial character. A similar vein, with a 
decided preference for Catholic dogmas, runs through the 
present work, apart from which the book abounds in wild 
scenes and exciting incidents, graphically pictured to the 
mind of the reader. 

DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION OF THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI VALLEY: with the Original Narrativesof Marquette, 
Allouez, Membré, Hennepin, and Anastase Douay. By John 
Gilmary Shea. With a /fuc-simile of the new-discovered 
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Map of Marquette. This volume forms another important 
and highly interesting addition to the historical archives 
of our country. Whatever may be thought of the order of 
Jesuits, as a body of religionists in union with the Roman 
church, we ought not to hesitate to grant to them the honor 
of being the first scientific explorers of the American con- 
tinent. This will abundantly appear from the records 
brought to light in the volume before us. The persever- 
ance of Allouez and his companions, under the most dis- 
heartening trials and disappointments, and in the face of 
danger and death, will excite our admiration of their hero- 
ism, if it do not soften all the prejudices entertained in 
regard to their faith. 


From Ticknor, Rerp, & Fue.ps, Boston, through W. P. 
Hazarp, Philadelphia :— 

VILLAGE LIFE IN EGYPT; WITH SKETCIIES OF 
THE SAID. By Bayle St. John, author of “Two Years’ 
Residence in a Levantine Family,” “ Adventures in the Lib- 
In two 
volumes. We might very properly put the question, When 
will our travellers and book-makers get through with Egypt 


yan Desert,” “ Views in the Oasis of Sewah,” etc. 


and the Nile? While we are told that it requires no more 
than two months to visit every part of the country that is 
worth seeing, it is really astonishing how great a number 
of books, historical and descriptive, have been written con- 
cerning it. But let that pass. The volumes now under 
consideration are well written, pleasant, and amusing in 
detail, and affording very good evidences that they are not, 
like most modern books of travel, either a re-hash of 
former materials, or worked-up copies of plain and unim- 
aginative guide-books. One evidence of the author's ori- 
ginality and independence is his rejection of the School of 
Hieroglyphists. Ile considers the whole of its labors as 
mere pretension and humbug, simply because he is dis- 
satisfied with the petty results of prodigious studies. In- 
deed, the author’s reputation as a writer of travels, and his 
long familiarity with the scenes and the people of Egypt, 
forbid the suspicion that the present volumes could be 
other than what they appear to us—new, iuteresting, and 
highly attractive, even as literary productions. 

PALISSY, THE POTTER. The Life of Bernard Palissy, 
of Saintes, his Labors and Discoveries in Art and Science, 
with an Outline of his Philosophical Doctrines, and a Trans- 
lation of Illustrative Selections from his Works. By Henry 
Mosley. In two volumes. These volumes present a curi- 
ous, if not a very entertaining medley of religious contro- 
versy—such as agitated Europe in the times of Luther and 
Calvin—efforts in the arts and sciences, and developments 
of philosophical theories, which had not before that period, 
in the opinion of the author, attracted any very great deal 
of attention. 

From Moore & Anperson, Cincinnati, Ohio :— 

THE THREEGREAT TEMPTATIONS OF YOUNG MEN: 
with several Lectures addressed to Business and Professional 
Men. By Samuel W. Fisher: pp. 336. We have here a book 
of inestimable merit, just such a one as is wanted in every 
family. The author, a Presbyterian clergyman, has done 
a great and good work in bringing before the public the 
prevalent evils and vices of large cities. How many mo- 
thers will thank him for the beacon light he has placed to 
warn their darling sons of the dangers and temptations 
from the “ Syrens,” the “ wine-cup,” and the “ card-table.” 


NOVELS, SERIALS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


From Lippincott, Grambo, & Co., Philadelphia: Four 
volumes of their beautiful edition of the Waverley Novels, 
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These volumes contain, “The Abbot,” “The Pirate,” 
* Kenilworth,” “The Fortunes of Nigel,” and “ Peveril of 
the Peak.” 

From J. W. Moore, 95 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia: 
Vols.7 and 8. These 
volumes are complete in themselves, and all the articles 
selected from American authors have been duly acknow- 


“Chambers’ Papers for the People.” 


ledged, 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through T. B. Peter- 
son, Philadelphia: “A Shabby Genteel Story, and other 
Tales.” By Wm. M. Thackeray. This volume is uniform 
with “ Appleton’s Popular Library of the Best Authors.” 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Lindsay & 
a Story 


Blukiston, Philadelphiq: “A Life of Vicissitudes : 
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By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
Price 25 centa. 


of Revolutionary Times.” 
form with “ Library of Select Novels.” 

From Daniels & Getz (successors to W. A. Leary & Co.), 
No. 1388 North Second Street, Philadelphia: “ The Cottage 
on the Cliff: a Seaside Story.” By Catharine G. Ward, 
authoress of “ The Rose of Claremont,” ete. ete. This is a 
compact and portable volume, which will greatly interest 
the readers of romance and elegant fiction. 

From George P. Putnam & Co., New York: “A Book for 
a Corner; or, Selections in Prose and Verse, from Authors 
the best suited to that mode of enjoyment; with Comments 
on each, and a General Introduction.” By Leigh Hunt 
Forming a part of “ Putnam's Semi-Monthly Library for 


Travellers and the Fireside.” 
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Tue New Year.—Anortner year of pleasant, and we hope 
not unprofitable communion with our numerous readers, 
has just closed, and a new era, as well in our individual 
life as in the life of our magazine, has just opened upon 
us. In looking back upon the past, we remember nothing 
which should excite in us emotions of regret, being fully 
sustained with the consciousness of having always intended 
to act well and uprightly with our friends and subscribers. 
And here we may be permitted to add, if it will not mar 
the smoothness of a congratulatory address, that we hope 
all our subscribers who do not, at the present moment, 
enjoy the same consciousness in regard to their business 
transactions with the Lady's Book, will speedily have that 
greatest of all earthly blessings added unto them, so that 
they may enter upon the duties of the new year with pure 
hearts and consoling reflections. 

In relation to the world outside of our own sphere of 
duties, during the past cycle of twelve months, important 
events have followed one another with a rapidity which 
has deprived those who witnessed their recurrence, of the 
opportunity of noting them down on the tablet of memory, 
much less of writing them down in connection with such 
remarks and observations as they might have readily sug- 
gested. Dut the fact is, we are all too remiss in taking notes 
of time, or of the events which time is continually produc- 
ng, and, most of all, of the changes which time is making 
upon ourselves. Not being much of a politician—although 
it ls impossible to say how great a politician we may yet be, 
in view of the urgent claims made upon our services in 
connection with the Presidency—we confess to the fact that 
we kept no logbook or memoranda of even the most excit- 
ing of the events that transpired during the past year. We 
have an indistinct idea, however, that it postponed indefi- 
nitely certain plans and fervent anticipations of the pro- 
gressionists for the establishment of republican liberty all 
over the world, and put an end, for the present, to nume- 
rous benevolent theories, intended to equalize the condi- 
tion of mankind, and to elevate and humanize the whole 
race. That was asad blow to all these beautiful visions, 
given by republican France, in preferring an empire and 
despotiem to a representative government and democracy ! 
Unfortunately for their own progress, the good-natured 
and brave hearted friends of that order of things seem not 
to have reflected that it takes “ many men of many minds” 
to make up the world’s aggregate. As far as human am- 
neerned in these matters, the probability is that 

t ide, when it might have been 


bition is « 
the disappointment is on on 


on the other. 


Speaking of ambition and Uisappointments reminds us 
of how much of both have been put to rest in the brief 
space of the last year. How many of those who had climbed 
the highest cliffs of fame—the leaders of senates, whose 
eloquence thrilled the pulsations of entire nations; the 
leaders of armies, whose bravery liberated, or whose trea- 
chery enslaved the peoples, as policy or knavery seemed to 
dictate; the leaders in the arts and sciences, who aimed at 
a glory free from a single blot of selfishness or blood; the 
leaders in literature, who hoped to build up a reputation 
that would mingle with the latest memories of their coun- 
try, these, with the rich and the poor, together with their 
ambitious hopes, their lofty aspirations, and all their 
afflictive disappointments—have passed away, to be heard, 
to be seen, and in another year, to be talked of and referred 
to as speaking and acting oracles, no more and forever! 

True, we may commune with the illustrious departed 
through their works, and in the records of their deeds we 
may follow them in their careers of glory and ambition. 
But, as in this much-admired progressive age, there is 
always so much to admire in the actions of those who come 
up with the times, and so much to fascinate in whatever 
appears to be new in individuals or events, we shall gene- 
rally find enough to do in keeping up with individuals and 
thinzs present, and will be likely to permit those who have 
gone down with the times, before us, to rest in peace. So 
may it be! 

Well, in all likelihood, the patient reader begins to think 
that it is high time we should make an effort to progress 
to a conclusion. We are thankful for the hint, and shall 
proceed to say, in as few words as possible, what that con- 
clusion amounts to. It is nothing more than the expres 
sion of our sincere and fervent hopes for the progressive 
prosperity of our country, and for the peace, happiness, and 
honor of all our countrymen, individually and collectively. 
Of course, all the especial friends of the Lady’s Book are 
included in this general tender of our good wishes; but we 
must confess to an especial distinction in their behalf, a 
kind of mental reservation, which we cannot very well 
explain, but which may be very easily imagined, because 
it is so natural for people to keep something in reserve for 
those who have loved them best. And who, in all the 
warm competitions, and wide and conflicting sphere of 
literature, has had truer or warmer friends than Godey? 
Believe us, we would not have asked the question had we 
not been prepared to answer it in our own favor. It is 
true, indeed, and truly 


indeed emphatically true, and 


grateful are we for it. 
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It is also true, however, that, in making such acknow- 
ledgments as these to our kind friends, we cannot help 
making a modest reservation in vur own behalf. There is 
a wide difference between charity and friendship. Of course, 
we have no ideas that we have prospered on public charity, 
But as friendship is in its very nature reciprocal, it natu- 
rally occurs to us that we must have kept up in a recipro- 
nental re- 


cal degree with the kind dispositions and the 
quirements of those who have so loyally proved themselves 
to be our friends. We think we have understood the phi- 
losophy of this reciprocal friendship, and we think, also, 
that we have acted upon it in all past years, and are quite 
sure that we shall not desert it now for a system of pro- 
mises, which, failing in the performance, must in the end 
prove fatal to that mutual confidence which should always 
be sustained between editors and their subscribers. As 
suring our readers that our career shall not be less bril 
liant in the present year than in years past, we once more 
wish it may prove to them all, a year of peace, happiness, 
and prosperity. 

THe Bearnntna or tae Year. Ovr January No.—We 


open this year without any parade. We commence, as we 





intend to continue, unless we are led by opposition, to 
branching off again into more reading, and more plates; bu 
it is our intention at present to give such numbers as this 
throughout the year. It is seldom, however, that we are 
allowed to finish the year as we commence. For instance, 
in 1552 we commenced with small numbers, and finished 
with double ones, but at the same time we did not reduce 


the number of our engravings. In fact, they were about 
double what they were in the early numbers of the year. 
Our fashion plates will be the very latest, with such minute 
directions that coloring or daubing would only spoil thei. 


Our other embellishments will be of the very first class, 





and we defy competition to produce their eqi 


engravers now in this country. In an early number of 


this year, we intend giving 
“CHRIST HEALING THE SICK,” 


from the original painting by Benjamin West, now first 
engraved in this country. This picture is worth the whole 
price of the year’s subscription, and could not be procured 
separate from the Lady’s Book at that price. 


We open this year with a beautiful, truly beautiful story 
by Mrs. Canouine Lee Hentz. It will richly repay a careful 
perusal, We think that Mrs. IT. herself will pronounce 
this the most beautiful story that ever came from her gifted 
pen; and, what may astonish some magazine publishers, we 
have paid for the article. 

We are determined that no exertions or expense shall 
be spared on our part to keep the Lady's Book where it has 
always been, at the head of the magazines of the day. 
“The king's name is a tower of strength,” says Shakespeare. 
So is Godey'’s Lady’s Book. Rivalry we have never had; 
but we have had imitators of our embellishments, gene- 
ral style, and name. But “time at last sets all things 
even,” and we have seen them rise and flutter for a while, 
and then fall. A magazine, without original ideas to keep 
it alive, cannot succeed; the public will not subscribe to or 


purchase a second-hand article. As usual, at the com- 





mencement of the year, lots of new magaz are started, 
but it would be as well to stick to the old ones, 


It will be seen, on the cover of our “ Book,” that we have 
copyrighted Mrs. C. Lee Hentz’s story of the “ Hermit of 


Rockrest.” 


AAR 


Gopey’s GALLeRry or SpLenprip EnNGravinas.—We have just 
issued the tenth edition of these beautiful plates, without 
which no centre-table is perfect. See advertisement on 
cover. The “ Fountain and Journal,” of Gardiner, Maine, 
says >— 

“Gopey’s PrcroriaAL GALLERY oF Pictures by THe Finst 
Masters.—This is a collection of some thirty or forty beau- 
tiful, full-page engravings, mostly steel and mezzotint. It 
y be 





is an elegant thing as it is; but the engravin u 
taken apart, for scrap-book ornaments and the like Price 
50 cents. Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

New Tirtes.—The “ Dover Gazette” calls us the “ Pioneer 
of American magazine publishers.” This is better than 
the Missouri “ Western Pioneer,” who says, “ Stick to old 
Godey, the twenty-two year publisher.” That we should 
have ever lived to be called old, when we feel as young as 
we did twenty years ago! The “ Varieties,” of Louisville, 
calls our work “The Bouquet of the Boudoir:” there is 
something very pretty in that. 

Going further, we fare worse. The Franklin “ Weekly 
Review” says: “The old fellow seems to rise each month 


with something new and rich, to meet the demands of a 





cultivated taste.” Again, the “ Lagrange Monument” says: 

“The ancient and venerable Godey comes out for Sep- 
tember, in his usual handsome and insinuating manner, 
making his polite bow to the ladies, who are, and always 
will be, his chief patrons. Stick to the old gentleman, la 
dies, if your husbands are not gr wing jealous of his per- 
severing attentions to your various wants and tastes.” 

Well, there is balm in Gilead. The Galesburg “ News 
Letter” says: “ General Godey—it seems he has been bre 
vetted, and we think he deserves it—understands the art 
of pleasing the ladies to a T.” At least twenty of our ex 
changes have proposed running us for the P: lency 
They had better not dub us General, if they wish us to 
succeed, 

Cuestnut Street.—Every great city has its foshionable 
thoroughfare, and, in this respect, Chestnut Street is to 
Philadelphia what Broadway is to New York. On Chest 
nut Street are the most splendid retail establishments, in 
every department of business, and on Chestnut Street, of a 
fine morning or a pleasant evening, we meet with all that 
is dignified and beautiful in the face and form of lovely 
woman. The truth is, that Philadelphia could scarcely be 
said to be the beautiful model city it is, were it not that 
Chestnut Street forms the very centre of its attractions in 
business, beauty, elegance, and fashion. 


We confess, however, that we were great! surpra ed, 


and not a little chagrined, on taking up a ¢ weekly, to 
find our favorite street described in colors so dark and dis- 
gusting, that our neighbors might well su; e that all 
the rowdyism and rudeness recently ejected from one or 


two districts in the county, had actually taken, and now 
hold triumphant possession, the police not 

of as beautiful and quict a promenade as any the world 
can produce. That offences against propriety and the 
strict rules of etiquette may be occasionally committed on 
Chestnut Street, it would be a great folly for us, or for 
any one else, either to doubt or to deny But that Chest 
nut Street, night or day, is the vile and dar ous tho- 
roughfare our contemporawy represents to be, is what we 
cannot believe, and simply because our own experience for 
many years past convinces us precisely of the contrary 
fact. It might have been necessary, we admit, for the 
paper to which we have referred, to call the attention 


of councils and the police to some particular acta w hy 


of reprehension and punishment; but to characterize ove 
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of the most peaceful and delightful streets of our city in the 
same strong language, and applying to it the revolting 
epithets usually employed by the New York press when 
speaking of a certain degraded portion of their city, was 
an effort of the censorious which we had no reason to an- 
ticipate from a well-informed Philadelphian. We hope 
that, when the excitement produced by foreign travel shall 
cool off, and leave the warm imagination of our friend in 
the exercise of its wonted playfulness and candid impulses, 
he will not only regret the bitter denunciations into which 
his pen was beguiled, but will be prepared to make the 
amende honorable to the patrons of, and the dwellers in, our 
beautiful Chestnut Street. 

T. C. AnpREws’s Music Store, 66 Sprrva GARDEN STREET. 
—We call the attention of our readers to this establish- 
ment, which contains the finest assortment of music to be 
found in the country, with one of the most polite and 
obliging of gentlemen to sell it. Our friends of Spring 
Garden are fortunate in having such a store amongst them. 
We have received from Mr. Andrews “ De Darkey’s Home,” 
the best Ethiopian melody yet published. We shall give 
it, by the kind permission of the publisher, in our Feb 
ruary number. 

We have also received “ Nocturne,” composed and dedi- 
ented to Dr. J. K. Mitchell by Miss Emilie L. Loud. This 
is a most delightful piece of music, and reflects great credit 
upon the fair composer. 

Mrs. Hate’s Cooxrva Boox.—The orders continue to come 
in for this very popular work. Price $1 in paper covers, 
$1 25 bound, and we pay the postage. 





Tue “ Brzarre.”—Getz & Co. have become the publishers 
of this very amusing and really valuable work. As a city 
and business paper, in a portable and convenient form, it 


will commend itself to the patronage of our citizens. 





Kreter’s Mississtprt Atmanac. O. T. Keeler, Columbus, 
Miss.—A capital little work, and its editor and publisher a 
most sterling man; everybody who knows him respects 
him. Mr. K. acts as agent in Columbus for nearly all the 
Philadelphia publications, and a good agent he is. 

Wetcn's Crncvs.—T as delightful, and, to the children, 
never-tiring place of amusement, is now open. We have 
always been in favor of the Circus. It is so pleasant to 
look upon the delighted faces of the children that so con- 
stantly congregate here, especially on Wednesday and 
Satyrday afternoons. Mr. Welch has succeeded in engaging 
the far-famed Mademoiselle Minna, from Germany. She 
is a wonder. Her style is very beautiful and finished. 
Hier horse performs many extraordinary tricks, and con- 
tributes not a little to the entertainment. Russell, that 
most obliging of treasurers, is still at his post, and we may 
say that General Welch's establishment would not be com- 


plete without him. 


Tae Opera Hover.—We understand that it is now deter- 
mined, by the gentlemen who originated the idea of an 
Opera House in Philadelphia, to carry their plans into 
effect aa early as possible. If they should attempt to do so, 
we hope it will be without any of those exclusive or aristo- 
eratic features which were proposed when the project was 
first presented for public consideration. Our opinions have 
already been freely expressed on those propositions, and, 
for the present, we desire merely to say that we are satis- 
fied it will never succeed, never pay, if it is either esta- 
blished or conducted according to the objectionable and 


anti-republican reservations of the Astor House. 
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WE copy the following humorous article from the “ Phila. 
delphia Sun.” We presume it was written by its worthy 
editor, Col. Wallace :— 

Advantages of lighting your house with gas.—At 6 o'clock 
P. M., you enter the dining-room—your bright, warm, com- 
fortable dining-room, with its brilliant gas chandelier 
shining on the glistening spoons and forks, and making 
riviéres of diamonds of the tumblers and wineglasses on 
the damask table-cloth. Down you sit, with your smiling 
wife opposite. The smoking tureen before you sends forth 
clouds of savory steam. You dip in the ladle; send a plate 
round to your wife; fill another for yourself; when, be- 
hold! ere the spoon has reached your lips—without flicker, 
warning, or sputter—pop! like a cork from a bottle—out 
goes your gas, and darkness, not at all visible, reigns around. 
In an instant—as in Egypt in similar cirgumstances—dis- 
tracted shrieks rend the air. From the nursery, at the top 
of the house, squeals, squalls, and screams, in all the into- 
nations of infantine soprano; on the stairs, coquettish, 
nothing-loth exclamations from the chambermaid, who has 
encountered the groom, a “ smart fellow,” up to taking ad- 
vantage of time, place, and circumstance. 

From the kitchen comes a sudden crash—a volley of 
exclamations, plus au moins Irish; your wife screams fire! 
thinking, probably, that will bring assistance ; 
rising to her help, with a vehement and consecrated expres- 


and you, 


sion, much used in great emergencies, and for which, in 
England, you would be fined five shillings, by act of Par- 
liament, stumble over the pointer at your feet, who sets up 
a howl, while you fall against the table, extend your hands 
to save yourself, and dip them in the soup. “A light! 
bring alight!” chorus from every part of the house; though 
who is to bring it, whence it is to be brought—the request 
being mutual all round—is a mystery the darkness leaves 
unsolved. 

Presently you recollect you have a taper for sealing let- 
ters in your own sanctum. You find it—of course there 
are no matches. You plunge desperately about, among 
books, papers, old letters, cigars, &c.,in vain. You feel no 
match come within your grasp. Meanwhile, the storm 
seems gathering in the dining-room. A desperate pattering 
of little feet has passed madly through the hall. “Mam- 
ma!” is shrieked, midst sobs and tears; the baby cries most 
pitifully. Sundry crashes of crockery, banging of chairs, 
bumping of heads, testify to the frantic efforts of children 
and mother to get at each other. 

At last here’s a match—ay, and a good one, too. You 
apply it to your taper, and in you go to illumine the chaos 
with a licht about the size ofa fire-fly. The children make 
one spring to their mother; the mother shrieks and clasps 
them in her arms, then shrieks again—for oh, well might 
the baby cry—the nurse is holding him upside down! 
Various begrimed and agitated faces peep in at the par- 
lor door. The black waiter alone stands, with immovable 
dignity, like Marius, just where he did, with a small rem- 
nant of the soup plate he was carrying to his mistress. 

Another five shilling exclamation—-a genera! reply, “ no 
candies in the house!” No candles! and it fs Sunday! 
Yes—there are a fewin a drawer in the sideboard, from 
the last party. These are fished out—everybody seizes one 
and lights it—so that in an instant the whole household 
looks as if preparing for a torchlight procession. “Please, 
sir, the gas wants water.” General rush to the cellar— 
water administered to the meter—rush back to the gas- 
burners, everybody armed with a long paper, and all dis- 
tributed over the house. Various reports shouted from 
various rooms: “Burns a little here! won’t burn! gone 
out!” Finally, the gas is pronounced no go. Candles are 
fixed in bottles; children are pacified, on condition of not 
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being sent away, and down you sit (having swallowed no- 
thing but sermons since breakfast), hungry as a hunter, to 
the remnants of your dinner, served in the remnants of 
your crockery. 

A universal ill-humor pervades the household—yourself, 
as is your right, being the worst tempered of the lot. When 
children are disposed of, dinner gone, &c., you spend your 
time in fixing candles in all impossible places; and then, 
as the burning wax falls on your hands, you make another 
desperate application of lighted paper to the cruel, obsti- 
nate gas. Foiled in this, you drop once more into your 
arm-chair, and begin to be cross and ill-tempered all over 
again. ‘ 

At last you go to bed, growling at perpetual charters 
and monopolies, which allow gas-companies to play such 
tricks. You fall agfecp, with a gasping, gurgling suffoca- 
tion, for the gad has come back when nobody wanted it, 
and made its presence known by escaping, that being its 
way of asking to be lighted. General visit all over the 
house in your dressing-gown and slippers, to shut all the 
burners. 
at last to sleep, till the pure, bright, ever-punctual light 


Slight pause in dining-room, and go to bed, and 


of day wakes you to busy life again. 





Tue French translator of one of Sir Walter Scott's novels, 
knowing nothing of that familiar name for toasted-cheese, 
“a Welsh rabbit,” rendered it literally by un lapin du pays 
de Galles, or, a rabbit of Wales; and then told his readers, 
in a note, that the lapins, or rabbits of Wales, have a very 
superior flavor, which makes them in great request in 
England. 





Tue attention of the mistress of a family was lately called 
to the fact that a little colored girl was seen constantly ly- 
ing on the grass-plat, with her face turned up to the sun. 
Upon being questioned why she assumed that posture, she 
answered, “ Why, missis always lays de tings on de grass 


what she want to make white. I want get white, too.” 


Receipts, Le. 





RECEIPTS FOR REMOVING FRECKLES—TO BE USED CAREFULLY. 
—Freckles may be removed by the following ingredients, 
made into a wash: One ounce of rectified spirits of wine, a 
teaspoonful of muriatic acid, applied with a camel's hair 
pencil two or three times a day. 

The following remedy is also said to remove freckles, but 
we will not answer for its efficacy: 4 oz. of lemon-juice, 2 
drachms of sugar, one of borax finely powdered; these ingre- 
dients must stand for a fortnight in a stopped glass bottle, 
before the wash will be fit for use. 

To Crean Borties.—The safest mode of cleaning bottles 
is to wash them in water in which a few ounces of potash 
have been dissolved, and when the crust adheres to the 
sides, a few pieces of blotting paper put into them, and 
shaken with the water, will soon remove it. Shot is effect- 
nal; but if, throuch carelessness, any remain in the bot- 
tles, when they are again filled with wine the metal may 
be dissolved, and the liquor thus become impregnated with 
deleterious properties. 


Frencn Metten Bourtrr.—Pour half a pint of good, but 
not very thick melted butter, boiling, to the yelks of two 
very well beaten 
added. 
it high over the fire for an instant, not allowing it to boil, 


or it will curdle. 


fresh eggs, and stir them briskly as it is 


Put the sauce again into the saucepan, and shake 
Add a little lemon juice, or white vine- 
gar, to flavor. 

To MAKE Eaa Batts.—Boil four eggs for twelve minutes, 
and lay them into fresh water until cold. Pound the yelks 
smoothly with the well-beaten yelk of one raw egg, add salt 
and cayenne, roll the mixture into balls, and boil for two 
minutes. Halfa teaspoonful of flour is sometimes worked 
up with the eggs. 





Centre-Gable Gossip. 


OUR CENTRE-TABLE CLUB. 


We have, at last, been able to present to our lady readers 
of its first “stated 
Our artist, true to the idea, has substituted a 


a sketch of this well-known club, at one 
meetings.” 
shaded Carcel lamp for the less sociable gas-burner—what 
would a centre-table be without its lamp to gather around? 
—and has drawn the curtains to exclude all intrusion upon 
the cozy party, of unwelcome north winds, or those of the 
gusty headache-laden east. The sofa is drawn up, the 
easiest lounging-chairs brought forward, and books, and 
work, and needle-cases, lie in easy slipshod array, between 
“the cups that cheer, but not inebriate.” 

In fact, we must stop to give the whole quotation. We 
need not apologize for its triteness to our young lady read- 
ers, for, in the present style of reading, “The Task” no 
doubt has proved too literally one to be attempted by 
them; but Cowper is to be a treasure when on our centre- 
table. 


“Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And, while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 


§* 


een 


That cheer but not inebriate waft on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening In. 

* oa . a * « 
Fireside enjoyments, home-born happiness, 
And all the comforts that the quiet roof 
Of undisturbed retirement and the hours 
Of long, uninterrupted evening know. 
And here the needle plies its busy task ; 
The pattern grows; the well-lepicted flower, 
Wrought patiently into the snowy lawn, 
Unfolds its bosom; buds, and leaves, and sprigs, 
And curling tendrils, gracefully disposed, 
Follow the nimble finger of the fair; 

A wreath, that cannot fade, of flowers that blow 
With most success when all besides decay, 
The poet's or historian’s page by one 

Made vocal for the amusement of the rest; 
The sprightly lyre, whose treasure of sweet sounds 
The touch from many a trembling cord shakes out; 
And the clear voice symphonious, yet distinct, 

And in the charming strife triumphant stil! 
Beguile the night, and set a keener edge 

the threaded steel 


Flies swiftly, and unfelt the task proceeds, 


On female industry; 
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We confess again, itis trite, and humbly ask pardon of 
the Landon and Tennyson school for venturing to intrude 
so old-fashioned an acquaintance upon their notice; but 
was there ever a more cheerful home picture? We, as a 
ladies club, desire only social enjoyment. Here there comes 
pleasant gossip, not personal—save when we have kind 
things to say of “relations, friends, and neighbors”—but of 
literary and artistic matters, new books, new songs, new 
singers; touching upon the prevailing styles of the month 
perhaps; for we are not above those gossamer flittings of 
conversation—an opening, a picture-gallery, or it may be a 
novelty in housekeeping. . How much better than the dull, 
formal “ handing round,” where one is too much occupied 
in balancing one’s cup and saucer, or in preserving the 
equilibrium of a teaspoon, for more than monosyllabic con- 
versation, and the poor hostess exhausts herself to enter- 
tain? 
remembered couplet about “idle hands,” which we commend 
to all new members of the “Centre-Table Club.” 


Speaking of old-fashioned poets, there is a well- 


— 


THE “UNPROTECTED FEMALE.”—No. I. 


It now and then chances that ladies are obliged to travel 
alone, or without a gentleman escort, and we know that to 
many it has been a frightful undertaking. But it seems 
to us perfectly proper, so that a lady conducts herself with 
all due reserve and decorum; and, especially in our own 
country, there are very few “lions in the way.” 

This should be 


reduced to as small a compass as possible, nor should a lady 


In the first place, the care of baggage. 


encumber herself with more shawls, carpet-bags, or parcels, 
than is absolutely necessary. Even when a gentleman is 
in attendance, he does not like to be made a “dumb waiter 
of,” after this fashion; and, when alone, a lady should have 
herself perfectly free, in making changes from boats to 
ete. 
three shawls, a veil, a bandbox, a carpet bag, a hand- 


cars, ete. We have known a lady leave home with 
basket, an umbrella, a flower-pot with a young geranium, 
and a novel in a brown paper cover, to manage and retain 
possession of in all the hurried transitions of her journey. 
The catalogue is “ from life, There 
is an attention very common among friends, gratifying for 
the time, but peculiarly embarrassing afterwards, that of 
presenting bouquets at the very moment of departure. 
Unless on shipboard, where the flowers can be placed 
in water at once, the bouquet—to use a homely phrase—is 
apt to be “more plague than profit.” The wet paper or 
sponge soils the gloves, drips on the travelling-dress, and 
cannot be laid down, or hung up, for fear of crushing. We 
commend this point to particular attention. 


” 


crowded as it seems. 


Baggage is now, in most instances, checked through— 
If the 
route is long, as the Western or Southern mail route, but 
It is well to attend 
to this in person, taking good care of the checks when re- 
ceived, as the baggage will not be given up without them; 
or if it be rainy, or at night, the conductor, or some gentle 
man who looks trustworthy, will attend to it for you. The 
conductor is the person to apply to in any difficulty or 
perplexity; he will usually see to getting a carriage at the 
terminus, can recommend the best hotel, or give you any 
information on the route that you need. If the conductor 
is not at hand, or, on a stage journey, where there is none, 
eommon sense should tell you who is the most proper per- 
son among your fellow-travellers to apply to. If there isa 
gentleman with ladies under his charge, so much the bet- 
ter; you can easily state your position to them, but don’t 
bore them with details, particularly of loss or accident, when 
it is irremediable. Asa general rule, it is best to be cau- 
tious of forming anything like a confidential acquaintance 


from station to station—on railroads or steamboats. 


two or three transfers are necessary. 
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in travelling. It is best to keep one’s own counsel, eyen 
if there is nothing to keep, one is so apt to be betrayed into 
arelation of their own affairs, doubtless tiresome enough to 
the listener. In such cases, “ it is best to recollect yourself 
before you commit yourself,” and ask yourself how you 
would like it if other “selves” bored you after the same 
fashion. Our next number will have relations to the rules 
of hotel life. 


THE FIRST BALL. 


One of the very best books of the season is “ Reuben 
Medlicott, or the Coming Man,” issued by the Appletons. 
It is by the well-known author of the “Bachelor of the 
Albany,” but a much more ambitious book, if we may use 
the term. The late drifts hither and thither on the tide 
of events that go to make up the life of the hero, the “ Ar- 
gument” in prologue, of each era, being quite as clever as 
any part of the history, we commend it to all the lovers of 
serio-comic, with the following characteristic extract, de. 
scriptive of Reuben’s first essay as a school-boy at dancing 
in public (with a first love, of course ten years older than 
himself), in which many a reader can sympathize. 

“Reuben had one direction in starting, which was to 
observe his partner, and do whatever she did. This rule 
answered pretty well to a certain extent, but when it was 
pushed too far, it was quite unsuccessful, for when Blanche 
danced, Reuben, being quite bewildered, insisted upon 
dancing also, and when she checked him, he was utterly 
at a loss what to do, and consequently stood stock still 
whenever it became his turn to move. This, however, was 
of no great consequence; but there came a period in the 
course of the figure when it was her clue to advance to 
him, which she did most graciously and encouragingly, 
holding out her frock with the tips of her fingers on each 
side, in the usual manner of ladies dancing alone. It was 
unnecessary for Reuben to imitate this part of the action, 
but he was too confused to make very nice distinctions, and 
accordingly, when his turn came, he seized his trowsers at 
the hips with both hands, and holding them out as far as 
they could be made to go, advanced in the usual manner 
towards the lady, who found it very hard, of course, to re- 
frain from smiling, particularly as he kept his eyes fixed 
on her all the time! 

“Happy fellow he was, when the quadrille was over, and 
Blanche suffered him to lead her toa seat! Then Reuben, 
being more at his ease, thought it proper to address her a 
series of questions, though he could scarcely muster up 
Did she play the piano? She did. Did 
She did not sing. Did shedraw? Yes. Land- 
Flowers? No. No? how could he suspect 
But another claimed her hand for 


courage to do it. 
she sing? 
seapes? No. 
her of drawing flowers ! 
a dance, she left him with a smile, and he saw her no more 
that evening.” 


BOOKS FOR THE CENTRE-TABLE. 


Tae news that Miss Mackintosh has in preparation a new 
novel will interest the many readers of her last powerful 
story, “Charms and Counter Charms.” The Appletons 
have also issued a new and cheaper edition of her “Donald- 
son Manor,” a Christmas book, composing a series of tales, 
characterized, as is all that comes from the same pen, by 
good sense, natural and vivacious incident, and an admira- 
ble moral. 

“Up-Country Letters,” from the same publishers, and 
“Stories from Blackwood.” an entertaining number of 
their Popular Library, have been some time on our table. 
The first is sketchy, with many good bits of description, but 
not strikingly original in style or method to one familiar 
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with Mitchell's clever books, and Pynnshurst. The Black. 
wood Stories are just the things for reading aloud pleasant 
winter evenings, alternating, as they do, “from grave to 
gay.” 

A whole “ batch” of pretty juveniles claim our notice for 
“Cousin Alice,” 


oo 


the younger portion of social gatherings. 
Mrs. Neal, has contributed three tales of proverbial philoso- 
phy, under the respective titles of “ No Such Word as Fail,” 
“Contentment better than Wealth,” and “ Patient Wait- 
ing no Loss ;” all beautifully printed, illustrated, and bound, 
as holiday gifts, with the cheerful introduction of “Home 
Books.” “Consecrated Talents” has a deep and earnest 
purpose, in the guise of a well-tokl tale. May the author’s 
wish be fully responded to! We commend it as a most 
excellent and useful volume. 

“Who is My Neighbor,” and “Little Johnnie,” are two 
little volumes issued by the Baptist Sunday School Union 
of this city. The last is a tale of natural and simple pathos, 
by one of our very best writers, although her name does 
not appear in the title-page. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“Croak Patrerns”—or, indeed, nearly any kind of pat- 
tern can now be purchased in this city, and forwarded by 
mail. The Alboni cloak pattern inquired for by “ Mrs. L.,” 
will cost about $1 25, and will be procured for her by the 
editress of the fashion department, who has supplied seve- 
ral such orders the past month. 
particularly, as we know what a great convenience it will 


We notice it the more 


prove to ladies living at a distance. 

“ ANNETTE” would not find “Genin’s Bazaar” in Phila- 
delphia. 
it spoken of among our New York gossip. 
be procured there, also the Wellington boots. 


If she will notice more particularly, she will find 
The shoes can 
She will find 
a description of a different style of walking shoes in the 
present number, which are still more desirable, we think. 
Ladies who cannot afford the expense, $3 50, must fre- 
quently wear sandals of India rubber, which are rather 
ornamental than disfiguring to the foot, if inclosed in a 
gaiter. They come a little above the patent leather tip, 
and are confined across the instep by a light strap of the 
same. Price $1. 
ever, for wet country walking. 

“A Youne SourHern Matron” would doubtless look very 


They would not answer very well, how- 


charming in breakfast caps. 
We will forward the two she has ordered, in a small 


They are as much worn as 
ever. 
package, per Adams & Co. 
them as light as possible; indeed, a young lady does not 
a half hand- 


The present fashion is to have 


look well in a heavy headdress of any kind; 
kerchief of black lace, edged with narrow Brussels, the 
point behind, is very much worn. 

There is no “ Painting School” in Philadelphia. Ourcor- 
respondent, “Mrs. C.,” probably refers to the “School of 
Design.” The admittance is a merely nominal fee of four 
dollars a term. 
number of the “ Lady’s Book,” containing an article upon 
the School, by a lady deeply interested in its success. 


For fuller particulars, see the September 


We give with pleasure the following receipt, forwarded to 
us from Virginia, so celebrated for its admirable house- 
keeping. We are promised others from the same quarter. 

“Aunt Caariorte’s Puppine.”—Three pints of milk; 
eight eggs; eight heaping spoonfuls of sifted sugar; three 
quarters of a pound of butter. Boil the milk as if for a 
custard, thicken it with flour to the consistency of ordinary 
starch. Beat the yelks of the eggs well, whip the white to 


a froth, add the sugar to the yelk, and the frothed whites 
to that; the butter is to be melted into the milk while 
boiling. 


Mix the whole together into a smooth batter, 
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flavor it with lemon, and pour it into plates lined with rich 
paste. Bake it slowly. 

We propose to give an article entitled, “ Domestic Uphol- 
stery,” in which the fire-screens mentioned by “Mrs. RK.” 
will be included. It is our intention to have designs drawn, 
if possible, accompanied by explicit instructions as to the 
construction of the articles, the arrangement of bed and 
window drapery, etc. etc. The hour-glass table, before in- 
quired into, will be among them. 

The nursery article is ppstponed by press of matter until 
our March number, when it will have spring styles added 
to those already in hand. 


Fashions. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 





NOTICE TO LADY 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Edditress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Bridal wardrobes, spring and autumn bonnets, dresses, 
jewelry, bridal cards, cake-boxes, envelopes, etc. etc., will 
be chosen with a view to economy, as well as taste; and 
boxes or packages forwarded by express to any part of the 
country. For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq., who will 
be responsible for the amount, and the early execution of com- 
missions. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress goods 
from Levy’s or Stewart's, bonnets from Miss Wharton’s, 
jewelry from Bailey’s, Warden’s, Philadelphia, or Tiffany’s, 
New York, if requested. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


We are sure that this exquisitely tasteful design will be 
most welcome to mothers, as children’s fashions are more 
difficult to procure than any others at a distance from the 
city, and all we have selected in the combination are easily 
to be imitated, copied, or modified. 

On the left hand side, we have 

Fig. 1st.—Little girl in pale stonecolored, embroidered 
merino dress, a close-filting sacque of green ture satin— 
rumpled less easily than silk—with puffings of the same. 
Green velvet gypsy hat. 

Fig. 2d.—Boy’s Highland dress, suitable for a fancy party. 
The pelisse and cap to be worn on any occasion. 

Fig. 34.—A lad in a neat suit, the trowsers of a plaid 
cassimere, the jacket of dark claret merine or cloth, with 
narrow velvet trimming. Frill close to the throat; small 
black necktie. Small beaver hat, with velvet band 
slightly rolling brim. 

Fig. 4th.—Little girl’s dress of fawn-colored merino, with 


and 


black velvet ribbon bars; a blue mantelet, with rather a 
broad ruffle. Pink drawn hat and feather. 

Fig. 5th—Boy’s walking-dress, with close-fitting dark- 
brown pelisse; low crowned black beaver hat, with a broad 
brim. Ascending, we have 

Fig. 6th_—Close-fitting walking-coat, of stone-colorel me- 
rino, for a little child, a comfortable and favorite style, also 
to be made in fine flannel. Small beaver hat, 
Plaid Highland stocking- 


French 
plume and rosettes at the side. 
gaiters, fastening above the knee. 
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Figs. 7th and 8th.—Litt'e girl’s dress of deep clarct- 
colored merino, braided trimming; sacque of the same; 
white drawn bonnet. Boy’s coat of dark blue pelisse cloth, 
with bands of thick silk galloon; frog-shaped buttons. 
White beaver hat and plumes. 

Pig. 9th.—Distinguished by a boy’s loose travelling sacque, 
of cloth or merino, a most comfortable garment, trimming 
very simple, of velvet, silk, or worsted braid. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS IN THE “CENTRE- 
TABLE.” 


Pig. 1st.—Dress of neat fall silk, stripes in two shades of 
blue, the corsage very open, and sleeves demi-long, trim- 
med with a quilling of the same. An embroidered spencer, 
of a vest pattern, fits closely to the figure, buttoned by 
plain pearl, or imitation of opal studs. Undersleeves to 
correspond. The hair is neatly arranged for a home toilet, 
in bandeaux at the side, and a smooth, round twist, sup- 
ported by a small comb at the back of the head. 

Fig. 2d.—Dress of cashmere, a soft sea-green, fitting 
closely to the figure; sleeves demi-long, and not very wide. 
Embroidered cambric spencer, the collar tied negligently 
by a pink ribbon with flowing ends. Plain cambric under- 
sleeves, with a band at the wrist. Small Marie Stuart cap, 
with bows and ends of mingled pink and green Mantua 
ribbon at the sides. 

Fig. 3d.—Evening-dress of delicate rose-colored mousse- 
line, made with a small cape forming a V in the waist. 
Spencer of embroidered muslin, perfectly plain over the 
bust, and fitting close to the throat. Sleeves of Swiss mus- 
lin, with embroidered bands. The cap is a half handker- 
chief, of pent d’applique, with a knot of rose-colored ribbon 
confining it at the ear. Hair in smooth bands. 

Fig. 4th.—Dress of dark mode-colored brocade, suitable 
for a dinner or evening party; the corsage is open to a 
point at the bodice, with side capes forminga V. Sleeves 
quite short, and cut up to the elbow, displaying an under- 
tleeve of continuous rows of lace, to correspond with the 
chemisette. This is an expensive, but elerant and favorite 
style. The cap is of simple thulle, with borders in double 
waves, with a narrow heading of pale green satin ribbon. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


In drawing our studies from the world of fashion, we are 
not unfrequently reminded of Miss Martineau’s expression, 
“Dear me, how people change! Last year I liked pars- 
nips, and this year I don’t.” 

The time has been when the style required a compres- 
sion, or narrowing down of the figure above the waist, and 
all breadth was thrown into the tournure, assisted or brought 
about by endless crinolines. But the past fall, and more 
particularly as winter allows the use of heavy wraps: and 
furs, the shoulders have increased in width, and skirts 
dwindle into comparative insignificance. This is the air 
of the popular Talma, or circular cloak, worn in velvet, 
merino, and cloth, and the Henri III., which differs from 
the Talma only by having a deep pointed yoke or collar 
about the throat. The cloak is taken up on the arm, 
which, of course, gives great width to the figure, and even 
shawls are drawn out so as to imitate the effect, instead of 
having the points fall in scarf fashion below the waist, as 
heretofore. Merino and cloth walking<resses, with deep 
eiroular capes, in imitation of the Talma, are seen on mild 
Gays; dressing-gowns have the same attached, to be worn 
at pleasure. 

The victorines are growirg gradually deeper, more like 
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the old style fur cape than has been seen for many years. 
We were shown the past week, at Genin’s bazaar, a cape 
of this description of Hudson Bay sable, at $145, one of the 
richest we have ever seen for depth of color, softness, and 
evenness of fur. Another, not quite so dark, at $135, was 
finished by a round fur collar, which gave it double warmth, 
but perhaps less grace. The latest novelty in fur is intro- 
duced by Mr. Genin also; a pointed Vandyke collar, the 
shape copied with historical accuracy, and intended to be 
worn upon a cloak or Talma, with deep cuffs upon the 
wrist. The handsomest styles are made of ermine, lined 
with richly quilted white satin; a border of this, about an 
inch in depth, edges the epllar, to give it that sharpness of 
outline which the model requires, and which cannot be re- 
produced in fur. This is, in turn, edged or finished by 
heavy silk cord, which, with tassels, forms the knot or 
fastening at the throat. It will be remembered that the 
points in front stand apart a little, and this space is filled 
up by the rich cord and tassels, which give the negligée 
air so peculiar to the point lace collars of the old cavaliers. 

This style also looks very well, and is not nearly so ex- 
pensive, in the soft, gray fur, chinchilla or mouse-colored, 
so much used in mourning, with the edge and cord to cor- 
respond with the shade. It has an advantage of being less 
costly than a victorine, giving a pleasant warmth, and be- 
ing a stylish finish to any costume. Of ermine, it is just 
the thing for an open cloak, or to protect the shoulders 
from the drafts of a theatre or concert-room ; of plain fur, 
nothing could be better adapted for the comfort of a travel- 
ler. There has not been a season in our recollection when 
so much fur has been worn ; small ruffs, victorines, tippets, 
capes, and cuffs. Cloaks and mantillas have been edged 
with it, travelling gloves, etc. etc. The most costly styles 
are, of course, the sables—Russian, Hudson’s Bay, Canada, 
and French, Stone martin, fitch, chinchilla, and Siberian 
squirrel, are also in favor. Ermine is perhaps the greatest 
favorite next to sables, especially for cloaks. 

Sonnets still continue to be of infinite variety. Since 
Christmas, there are more velyets worn. Miss Wharton’s 
rooms have had some very tasteful styles during the sea- 
son, and her evening-dresses, in which she perhaps particu- 
larly excels, are more in favor than ever. She does not 
advise the same style to every age and figure, but suits the 
material, complexion, height, etc., and has, in every detail, 
an eye to the general effect. This is the distinguishing 
point of all that goes from her hands. It is not only ele 
gant in itself, but becoming to the wearer. Lawson’s bon- 
nets have been, as usual, light, profusely decorated, and 
exceedingly costly. Twenty-five, thirty, and even fifty dol- 
lars for a bonnet, certainly does seem rather expensive ; a3 
well send at once to Paris, and have the reputation of /es 
modes Parisiennes. The velvet bonnets are mixed with 
satin and lace; folds, or half handkerchiefs of the first, or 
close ruffles or edgings of narrow Brussels in the second 
place. It is economy to purchase a good velvet hat; it can 
be made over for two successive seasons, if necessary, to 
look much better than a new cheap silk or satin, and is 
always respectable. In half mourning, a rich black silk 
dress, velvet mantle, and close velvet bonnet, is one of the 
most truly elegant costumes that can be devised. Indeed, 
in making purchases of any kind, as we have so often said, 
“ the best is always the cheapest.” There is an economy of 
time in making, for it will wear twice as long; and then it 
is, of course, natural to take the best care of that which 
costs us most. It is a vulgar prejudice that is against the 
preservation of a really good dress, shawl, or cloak, because 
“one is tired of them.” We have known elegant ladies to 
preserve their brocades, shawls, and even velvet cloaks, 
seven, eight, and ten years, modifying them in form to the 
style. Fasnioy. 
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